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THE   FALL   OF   HOCHELAGA : 

A   STUDY    OF    POPULAR    TRADITION. 

When,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1535,  the  intrepid  explorer,  Jacques 
Cartier,  with  his  little  flotilla,  recalling  in  number  and  dimensions 
the  caravels  of  Columbus,  made  his  doubtful  and  hazardous  way  up 
the  great  stream  which  his  native  guides  knew  as  the  River  of 
Hochelaga,  but  which  he  renamed  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  the 
lands  through  which  he  passed  occupied  by  tribes  belonging  to  two 
distinct  ethnic  groups.  These  have  been  commonly  known  as  the 
Algonkin  (or  Algonquin)  and  the  Huron-Iroquois  families.  The 
latest  scientific  nomenclature  makes  them  the  Algonquian  and  Iro- 
quoian  stocks.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  it  seems 
advisable  to  retain  the  older  designations. 

From  his  guides,  who  were  two  Indians  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
race,  that  had  accompanied  him  to  France  from  an  earlier  voyage  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  he  learned  that  the  regions  along  the  river, 
on  both  sides,  from  its  mouth  as  far  inland  apparently  as  their  know- 
ledge extended,  belonged,  according  to  the  native  notions,  to  three 
separate  provinces  or  "  lands"  (terres).  Nearest  the  gulf  was  the 
land  of  Saguenay,  deriving  its  name  from  the  great  tributary  stream 
which  unites  with  the  St.  Lawrence  about  a  hundred  miles  below 
Quebec.  This  territory  was  occupied,  then  as  subsequently,  by 
scattered  bands  of  the  Algonkin  stock.  Next  came  the  province  of 
"  Canada  "  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  land  of  the  "  Town,"  for  such 
is  the  well-known  meaning  of  Canada  in  the  Iroquoian  language  and 
all  the  allied  idioms.  This  town  was  Stadacone,  a  native  village 
which  stood  near  the  site  of  what  is  now  Quebec.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal or  chief  abode  of  Donnacona,  the  Great  Lord  (Agouhaua)  of  the 
province.  He  himself,  as  his  title  indicates,  was  of  the  Huron-Iro- 
quois stock,  though  his  people  seem  to  have  been  in  part  of  the 
Algonkin  family.     But  he  and  they  were  alike  subject  to  a  much 
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mightier  ruler,  the  great  King  and  Lord  {Roy  et  Seigneur)  of  Hoche- 
laga. 

This  densely  peopled  and  strongly  fortified  town,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  what  is  now  Montreal,  was  visited  by  Cartier,  who  has 
left  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
path  by  which  he  approached  it  from  the  river  led  through  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  shaded  at  first  by  a  forest  of  stately  oaks,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded large  and  well-cultivated  fields  of  maize.  In  the  midst  of 
these  plains,  rising  near  the  foot  of  a  lofty  eminence  which  Cartier 
named  the  "Royal  Mount"  {Mont  Royal,  now  abridged  to  Montreal), 
the  civic  fortress  presented  the  towering  and  formidable  front  which 
caused  the  early  settlers  of  northern  New  York  to  give  to  the  sim- 
ilar strongholds  of  their  Iroquoian  neighbors  the  name  of  "castles." 
The  inclosing  wall  was  composed  of  a  triple  row  of  tree-trunks, 
shaped  and  planted  as  palisades,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
lances'  length.  The  middle  row  was  upright  ;  the  inner  and  outer 
rows,  inclining  to  this,  were  crossed  at  the  top,  and  braced  by  hori- 
zontal beams,  thus  forming  galleries,  whence  missiles  could  be 
showered  upon  an  assailing  force.  Within  the  inclosure  were  fifty 
spacious  houses,  or  rather  barracks,  some  of  them  fifty  yards  long  by 
fifteen  in  width,  framed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  sheets  of  bark. 
Each  house,  divided  into  compartments,  was  the  abode  of  several 
families  ;  and  the  whole  population  probably  comprised  between  two 
and  three  thousand  persons.  But  this  number  did  not  really  indi- 
cate the  defensive  force  which  its  ruler  had  at  his  command.  The 
occupants  of  the  fortress  were  merely  a  local  garrison,  which  in 
case  of  need  could  soon  be  largely  recruited  from  the  neighboring 
country.  For  Hochelaga,  as  we  learn  from  Cartier,  was  the  capital 
of  a  considerable  empire,  embracing,  besides  the  "Canadians"  of 
Stadacone,  "  eight  or  nine  other  peoples  along  the  great  river." 

In  1543,  France,  disturbed  by  civil  commotions,  withdrew  from 
North  America,  and  all  efforts  at  exploration  were  intermitted.  For 
nearly  sixty  years  the  names  of  those  strange  northern  chiefdoms 
which  Cartier  had  disclosed  to  the  world  remained  unmentioned.  It 
was  not  until  1598  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  nobleman  of 
Brittany,  at  length  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  authority  to  resume 
the  colonization  of  New  France,  and  received  with  this  authority 
the  grandiloquent  title  of  "  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada,  HocJie- 
laga,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the  countries  adjacent."  But 
five  years  later,  when  Champlain,  who  was  to  be  the  actual  founder, 
made  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  seat  of  his  future  colony, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  Hochelaga,  along  with  Stadacone  and 
its  other  subject  towns,  had  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  no  trace 
of    their  existence.     A   few  wandering   Algonkins   occupied,    but 
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hardly  pretended  to  possess,  the  country  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
this  lost  empire.  They  and  their  Huron  allies  from  the  Georgian 
Bay  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  the  confederate  Iro- 
quoian  nations,  who  held  nearly  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  kept  the  tribes  along  the 
northern  coast  of  that  river  and  lake  in  perpetual  alarm.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  great  Hochelagan  domin- 
ion, which  had  so  strangely  vanished,  and  had  been  replaced,  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  still  more  formidable  power  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  dividing  waters. 

This  is  a  question  with  which  many  historians,  from  Charlevoix 
to  Parkman,  have  dealt,  but  to  which  no  decisive  answer  has  thus 
far  been  returned.  It  is  evidently  a  question  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, historical  as  well  as  ethnological  ;  for  it  concerns  the  leading 
cause  of  the  failure  or  success  of  French  and  British  colonization 
in  America.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  we 
can  succeed  in  answering  it,  there  may  be  good  hope  of  solving 
hereafter  some  other  still  more  interesting  and  perplexing  problems, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  Mound-builders  and 
Cliff-dwellers,  and  the  source  and  development  of  Mexican  and 
Mayan  civilization. 

In  the  present  case  the  problem,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  compara- 
tively simple.  Unless  we  make  the  very  unlikely  supposition  that 
not  only  were  Hochelaga  and  its  subject  towns  totally  destroyed, 
but  their  populations  were  completely  exterminated,  there  are  only 
two  directions  in  which  we  can  reasonably  look  for  the  offspring  of 
these  populations.  The  survivors  either  withdrew  to  the  south  side 
of  their  great  river,  and  there  united  with,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
actually  became,  the  Iroquois  nations,  or  else  they  retired  to  the  west 
and  there  joined,  or,  as  some  think,  wholly  composed,  the  Huron 
tribes  whom  Champlain  found  near  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  ques- 
tion is  thus  narrowed  down  to  two  points  :  firstly,  to  which  of  these 
ancient  divisions  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family  are  the  Hochelagan 
people  to  be  traced ;  and  secondly,  by  what  hostile  power  was  the 
overthrow  of  their  state  accomplished  ? 

It  might  seem  that  the  evidence  of  language  alone  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  settle  the  first  of  these  points.  We  have  two  vocabularies 
left  us  by  Cartier, containing  many  of  the  common  words  by  which 
the  affiliations  of  language  are  determined.  But  unfortunately  all 
that  they  enable  us  to  prove  is  that  the  people  of  Carrier's  "  Land 
and  Kingdom  of  Hochelaga  and  Canada "  spoke  a  dialect  of  the 
Huron-Iroquois  stock.  Every  attempt  to  find  a  specially  close  con- 
nection between  this  dialect  and  that  of  any  other  known  branch  of 
the  stock  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure.     The  imperfections  of  Car- 
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tier's  orthography  and  the  changes  of  time  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  result. 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  that 
of  tradition.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  folk-lore 
has  become  a  science,  and  is  studied  as  such  in  connection  with  its 
sister  science  of  comparative  philology,  that  the  value  of  this  evi- 
dence has  been  fully  understood.  In  the  present  case  it  has  been 
found  decisive.  Several  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  studying  the 
languages  and  history  of  the  Canadian  tribes,  I  visited  the  Wyan- 
dots  of  Anderdon,  on  the  Detroit  River,  the  last  feeble  remnant  of 
the  only  tribe  which  retained  in  Canada  the  speech  of  the  once 
famous  and  powerful  Huron  people.  This  ill-fated  people,  crushed 
by  the  Iroquois  in  the  desperate  struggle  of  which  Parkman,  in  his 
volume  on  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  has  given  us  a  narra- 
tive of  singular  interest,  fled  at  first  to  the  far  west,  and  took  refuge 
for  a  time  among  their  Algonkin  friends,  the  Ojibways,  on  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  After  a  time, 
returning  gradually  eastward,  they  made  their  principal  abode  for  a 
term  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac.  Thence,  at  a  later  day,  de- 
scending through  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  they  took  possession 
of  the  fertile  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit  River,  where  the 
guns  of  Fort  Pontchartrain  and  the  presence  of  friendly  Algonkin 
bands  —  Ojibways,  Ottawas,  and  others  —  gave  them  hope  of  secu- 
rity against  their  persistent  Iroquois  enemies.  The  same  distin- 
guished historian,  in  his  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  has  described  the 
remarkable  predominance  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  this 
people,  even  in  their  reduced  condition,  enabled  them  to  maintain 
over  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Finally,  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  majority  of 
the  Wyandots,  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit  River,  decided  to  remove 
to  the  southwest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  government. 
There  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and,  singularly  enough,  on  a  tract 
directly  adjoining  the  abode  of  an  emigrant  band  of  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  Senecas,  they  have  found  what  they  may  well  hope  to 
be  a  final  refuge.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
strongly  conservative  character,  that,  after  so  many  wanderings  and 
vicissitudes,  they  retain  their  ancient  civic  polity  with  so  much  vigor 
that  Major  Powell  has  been  enabled,  in  a  "Study  of  Wyandot  Gov- 
ernment," to  reveal  fully  this  remarkable  system,  and  to  clear  up 
many  mysteries  which  the  intelligent  and  well-educated  Franciscan 
and  Jesuit  missionaries,  living  in  the  Huron  towns  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  did  not  fully  comprehend. 

A  small  number  of  the  Wyandots,  not  exceeding  seventy,  but 
including  a  few  persons  of  superior  capacity,  clung  to  their  Canadian 
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homes,  and  remained  on  what  was  known  as  the  Anderdon  Reserve. 
From  them,  and  especially  from  their  chief,  an  elderly  man  of  noble 
presence  and  marked  intelligence,  much  information  concerning  the 
history,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  people  and  their  ancestors  was 
obtained.  The  chief  bore  in  English  the  name  of  Joseph  White, 
and  in  his  own  language  the  somewhat  singular  appellation  of  Man- 
dorong,  or  "  Unwilling."  The  name,  which  he  owed  to  the  fancy  of 
his  parents,  did  not  by  any  means  indicate  his  disposition,  which 
was  peculiarly  frank  and  genial.  He  assured  me  that  the  traditions 
of  his  people  represented  them  as  having  dwelt  originally  in  the 
east,  near  Quebec.  He  had  once  journeyed  as  far  as  that  city,  and 
had  then  visited  the  remnant  of  the  Hurons  at  Lorette.  These  had 
ceased  to  make  use  of  their  ancient  language  in  their  ordinary 
speech,  but  they  had  not  entirely  forgotten  it  ;  and  they  still  retained 
the  primitive  traditions  of  their  race.  They  took  him,  he  said,  to  a 
mountain,  and  showed  him  the  opening  in  its  side  from  which  the 
progenitors  of  their  people  emerged,  when  they  first  "came  out  of 
the  ground."  This  notion,  which  prevails  in  many  countries,  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  childish  myth,  born  of  a  metaphor,  through 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  a  people  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  the  autochthones  of  a  country.  Further  inquiry, 
however,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  expression,  with  the  result- 
ing myth,  has  had  in  many  cases  another  and  more  intelligible  origin. 
It  indicated  in  the  first  instance  simply  that  the  people  believed  their 
ancestors  to  have  come  "from  below,"  that  is,  "from  down-stream," 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  oceanic  tribe,  "from  the  leeward."  In  the  pres- 
ent case  it  probably  showed  that  the  Hurons  of  Quebec  believed 
their  progenitors  to  have  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  from  an  earlier 
abode  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Among  other  informants  whom  I  consulted  in  my  successive  visits 
to  Anderdon  were  two  aged  men,  of  considerable  ability  and  some 
literary  attainments,  Alexander  Clarke,  the  government  interpreter, 
and  his  brother,  Peter  Dooyentate  Clarke.  They  were  sons  of  an 
English  officer  by  an  Indian  mother,  and  had  both  received  some 
schooling  ;  but  they  had  spent  their  lives  among  the  Indians,  with 
whose  ideas,  customs,  and  legends  they  were  thoroughly  familiar. 
From  Peter  I  received  a  small  printed  book,  of  which  he  claimed  to 
be  the  author,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  though  he  had  evidently 
had  the  occasional  aid  of  a  more  practised  hand.  It  was  published 
in  1870,  by  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  and  bore  the  title  of 
"Origin  and  Traditional  History  of  the  Wyandots,  and  Sketches 
of  Other  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America."  A  careful  perusal  and 
some  conversation  with  the  author  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  give  a  fair  and  correct  report  of  the  beliefs  which  pre- 
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vailed  among  his  people  respecting  the  events  of  their  troubled  his- 
tory. 

To  make  these  clear  it  should  be  explained  that  the  people  to 
whom  the  French  colonists  gave,  in  their  dialect,  the  nickname  of 
Hurons,  or  "  Shock-heads,"  from  their  mode  of  dressing  their  hair, 
were  known  among  themselves,  and  to  other  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
as  the  "Wandat,"  a  word  which  means  simply  "of  one  speech." 
This  name  was  corrupted  by  the  English  to  Wyandot,  and  has  now, 
except  in  literature  and  as  a  geographical  expression,  superseded 
the  more  euphonious  French  term.  The  modern  Wyandots  are 
mostly  descended  from  a  single  Huron  tribe,  the  only  one  which  re- 
tained its  organization  when  the  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the 
Iroquois.  This  tribe,  which  originally  dwelt  apart  from  the  others, 
in  the  hilly  region  about  Nottawassaga  Bay,  was  known  to  its  allies 
and  to  the  French  as  the  Tionontates,  or  "  People  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains," and  more  commonly  to  the  traders  as  "  the  Tobacco  Nation  " 
{Nation  du  Petun),  from  a  choice  variety  of  tobacco  which  they  cul- 
tivated and  sold.  They  had  still  another  name,  as  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  In  various  respects  these  Tionontates  bore  to  the  other 
Huron  tribes  the  same  relation  which  the  Caniengas  (who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  nickname  of  Mohawks)  bore  to  their  fellow 
"nations"  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  They  were  deemed  the 
oldest  in  lineage  and  the  highest  in  civil  rank.  Their  head-chief 
surpassed  in  dignity  all  other  chiefs.  Their  dialect  was  the  source 
from  which  the  dialects  of  all  the  other  tribes  of  their  branch  were 
derived.  This  linguistic  paternity  and  preeminence  of  the  Mohawk 
speech  among  the  Iroquois  dialects  had  been  already  made  clear  to 
me  by  a  careful  comparison  of  vocabularies  and  grammars.  My 
inquiries  on  the  Anderdon  Reserve  brought  out  equally  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  the  Tionontates  was  the  old- 
est in  form,  not  only  of  the  Huron  dialects,  but  of  all  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  languages.  It  alone,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Cherokee  (which  bears  marks  of  being  a  "mixed  language"),  has 
retained  a  labial  articulation,  the  ;;/,  which,  with  all  other  labials,  the 
remaining  idioms  of  that  stock  have  lost. 

Of  the  persistence  of  ancient  names  and  beliefs  in  this  Huron 
sept  I  found  remarkable  evidence  in  a  story  related  to  me  by  Chief 
Mandorong,  and  confirmed  in  a  singular  and  unexpected  manner 
from  various  other  quarters.  This  story,  which  may  be  entitled 
"The  Legend  of  King  Sastaretsi,"  is  given  in  my  note-book  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  In  very  ancient  times  the  Hurons  (or  Wandat)  had  a  great  king 
or  head-chief,  named  Sastaretsi.  They  were  then  living  in  the  far  east, 
near  Quebec,  where  their  forefathers  first  came  out  of  the  ground. 
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The  king  told  them  that  they  must  go  to  the  west,  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, which  he  pointed  out.  He  warned  them,  moreover,  that  this 
would  not  be  the  end  of  their  wanderings.  He  instructed  them  that 
when  he  died  they  should  make  an  oaken  image  resembling  him, 
should  clothe  it  in  his  attire,  and  place  it  upright  at  the  head  of  his 
grave,  looking  toward  the  sunrise.  When  the  sunlight  should  fall 
upon  it,  they  would  see  the  image  turn  and  look  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  to  go. 

"  King  Sastaretsi  went  with  his  people  in  their  westward  journey 
as  far  as  Lake  Huron,  and  died  there.  But  he  had  time  before  his 
death  to  draw,  on  a  strip  of  birch  bark,  by  way  of  further  guidance, 
an  outline  of  the  course  which  they  were  to  pursue,  to  reach  the 
country  in  which  they  were  finally  to  dwell.  They  were  to  pass 
southward  down  Lake  Huron,  and  were  to  continue  on  until  they 
came  to  a  place  where  the  water  narrowed  to  a  river,  and  this  river 
then  turned  and  entered  another  great  lake. 

"  When  he  died  they  fulfilled  his  commands.  They  made  an  im- 
age of  oak,  exactly  resembling  their  dead  king,  clothed  it  in  his  dress 
of  deerskin,  adorned  the  head  with  plumes,  and  painted  the  face  like 
the  face  of  a  chief.  They  set  up  this  image  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
planting  it  firmly  between  two  strong  pieces  of  timber,  its  face 
turned  to  the  east.  All  the  people  then  stood  silently  around  it  in 
the  early  dawn.  When  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  it, 
they  saw  the  image  turn  with  such  power  that  the  strong  timbers 
between  which  it  was  planted  groaned  and  trembled  as  it  moved.  It 
stayed  at  length,  with  its  face  looking  to  the  south,  in  the  precise 
direction  in  which  the  chief  had  instructed  them  to  go.  Thus  his 
word  was  fulfilled,  and  any  hesitation  which  the  people  had  felt 
about  following  his  injunctions  was  removed. 

"  A  chosen  party,  comprising  about  a  dozen  of  their  best  warriors, 
was  first  sent  out  in  canoes,  with  the  birch-bark  map,  to  follow  its 
tracings  and  examine  the  country.  They  pursued  their  course  down 
Lake  Huron,  and  through  the  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  till  they 
came  to  where  the  stream  narrowed,  at  what  is  now  Detroit ;  then 
advancing  further  they  came,  after  a  brief  course,  to  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Erie.  Returning  to  the  narrow  stream  at  Detroit, 
they  said  :  '  This  is  the  place  which  King  Sastaretsi  meant  to  be 
the  home  of  our  nation.'  Then  they  went  back  to  their  people, 
who,  on  hearing  their  report,  all  embarked  together  in  their  canoes 
and  passed  southward  down  the  lake,  and  finally  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  country  about  Detroit,  which  they  were  to  possess  as  long  as 
they  remained  a  nation.  The  image  of  King  Sastaretsi  was  left 
standing  by  his  grave  in  the  far  north,  and  perhaps  it  is  there  to  this 
day." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  narrative  "  King  Sastaretsi "  is  de- 
scribed as  leading  the  Hurons  in  their  migration  from  the  east,  and 
as  dying  just  before  their  return  from  the  northwest  to  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  time  which  elapsed  between  these  two  events 
cannot  have  been  less  than  a  century.  This  portion  of  the  legend, 
at  first  perplexing,  is  explained  in  a  singular  and  unexpected  manner 
by  a  passage  in  the  well-known  work  ("  New  Voyages  to  North 
America")  of  the  French  traveller,  Baron  La  Honton,  whose  de- 
scriptions of  New  France  in  the  period  between  the  years  1683  and 
1694  contain  the  results  of  much  inquiry  and  acute  observation. 
"  The  leader  of  the  nation  of  Hurons,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  called  Sas- 
taretsi. The  name,"  he  adds,  "has  been  kept  up  by  descent  for 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  future 
ages."  This  practice  of  keeping  up  the  name  of  a  chief  by  succes- 
sion seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  tribes  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  stock.  The  names  of  the  fifty  chiefs  who  formed  the  Iro- 
quois league  have  been  thus  preserved  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  The  Sastaretsi  who  led  his  people  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Huron  was  the  predecessor  of  his  namesake  whose  dying 
injunctions  induced  them,  after  their  overthrow  and  expulsion  by 
the  Iroquois,  to  take  refuge  about  the  French  forts  at  Detroit  and 
in  northern  Ohio. 

It  is  a  curious  and  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  neither  the  Iro- 
quois nor  the  French  are  mentioned  in  this  story,  nor  is  any  reason 
given  either  for  the  departure  of  the  Hurons  from  their  original 
home  near  Quebec,  nor  for  their  return  from  the  northwest  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Detroit.  The  pride  of  the  Indian  character  refused 
to  admit  that  their  wanderings  were  determined  by  any  power  be- 
yond their  own  will  and  the  influence  of  their  chief. 

The  story  of  the  image  is  probably  true  in  its  main  incidents, 
though  tradition  has  added  some  marvellous  details.  It  was  natural 
that  the  French,  after  they  had  established  their  forts  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  should  desire  to  have  the  aid  of  their  Indian  allies  in 
defending  them  against  the  Iroquois  and  the  English.  This  project 
would  involve  the  removal  of  the  Hurons  from  their  asylum  in  the 
far  north  to  the  perilous  vicinity  of  their  powerful  and  dreaded  foes. 
While  the  leaders  might  be  persuaded,  by  the  arguments  and  solici- 
tations of  their  French  friends,  to  take  this  risk,  the  majority  of  the 
people  may  have  been  unwilling  to  abandon  their  secure  retreat  and 
their  cultivated  fields.  To  overcome  this  hesitation,  it  would  be  nat- 
ural also  for  the  chiefs  to  employ  some  artifice.  Of  this  species  of 
management,  to  which  the  leading  men  among  the  Hurons  and  Iro- 
quois were  wont  to  resort  in  dealing  with  their  self-willed  but  credu- 
lous people,  many  curious  and  amusing  examples  are  related  by  the 
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early  missionaries.  In  the  present  instance,  it  would  seem  that  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  head-chief  was  regarded.  A  rude  image  of  him  was  set 
up  with  much  formality,  and  a  report  was  circulated  of  a  death-bed 
prediction  made  by  him  concerning  it.  Early  in  the  morning  after 
its  erection  the  image  was  found  to  have  preternaturally  changed  its 
position,  and  to  be  gazing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  great  chief, 
in  his  lifetime,  had  desired  that  his  people  should  go.  This  moni- 
tion from  the  dead  was  effectual,  and  the  emigration  at  once  took 
place.  The  legend,  as  told  in  after  times,  assumed  naturally  a  more 
lively  and  striking  cast  ;  but  in  its  leading  outlines  it  is  intelligible 
and  credible  enough.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  resides  in  the  fact 
that  it  proves  beyond  question  the  existence  of  a  belief  among  the 
Wyandots  of  the  present  clay  that  their  ancestors  came  to  the  west, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  from  the  vicinity  of  Quebec. 

The  casual  references  which  are  made  to  this  subject  in  the  Jesuit 
"Relations"  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  general  the  missionaries, 
while  describing  with  much  particularity  the  customs  and  religious 
rites  of  the  Indians,  and  in  fact  every  matter  which  seemed  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  work  of  their  conversion,  took  no  pains  to  record 
any  facts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  tribes.  Only  a  casual 
allusion  apprises  us  that  the  former  residence  of  the  Hurons  near 
the  coast  was  spoken  of  among  them  as  a  well-known  fact.  The 
"Relations"  for  1636  contain  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Huron  nation  by  Brebeuf, — an  admirable  work,  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  that  people  in  their  primitive  state  is  chiefly  drawn. 
In  speaking  of  their  festivities,  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  some  of 
their  dances  to  the  teaching  of  a  certain  being,  "  rather  a  giant  than 
a  man,"  whom  the  people  encountered  at  the  time  when  they  lived 
by  the  seaside  (lors  qiiils  habitoicnt  stir  le  bord  de  la  mer). 

The  other  allusion  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  to  bear  a  different 
interpretation.  It  has  been  quoted  by  Gallatin  and  others  as  afford- 
ing evidence  that  the  people  whom  Cartier  encountered  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  Iroquois ;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts, 
in  the  light  of  recent  information,  shows  that  this  inference  cannot 
properly  be  drawn  from  it.  Father  Le  Jeune  writes  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Quebec  in  1636  :  "  I  have  often  sailed  from  Quebec  to  Three 
Rivers.  The  country  is  fine  and  very  attractive.  The  Indians 
showed  me  some  places  where  the  Iroquois  formerly  cultivated  the 
land."  These  Indians  were  of  the  Algonkin  race,  and  their  state- 
ment, which  we  need  not  question,  merely  shows  that  their  immediate 
predecessors  in  that  locality  were  Iroquois.  If,  as  the  traditions  of 
the  Hurons  affirm,  the  flight  of  their  ancestors  from  their  eastern 
abode  was  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  we  may  be  certain 
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that  these  conquerors  did  not  leave  the  deserted  country  vacant. 
Their  first  proceeding  would  be  to  assume  possession  of  it,  and  to 
plant  colonies  at  favorable  points.  This  was  their  custom  in  all 
their  conquests.  An  Iroquois  colony  was  thus  established  at  Sha- 
mokin,  now  Sunbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Delawares  were  sub- 
dued ;  and  other  settlements  secured  the  territories  which  the  con- 
federacy acquired  in  northern  Ohio.  Thus  it  would  seem  probable 
that,  after  the  flight  of  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  held  their  lands 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  however,  the  annoyance  and  loss  from  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  surrounding  Algonkins  became  so  intolerable  as 
to  make  these  distant  outposts  not  worth  keeping.  Their  abandon- 
ment apparently  did  not  long  precede  the  arrival  of  Champlain,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  found  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonkins  united  in 
strict  alliance,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly  warfare  with  the  Iroquois. 

On  another  occasion,  Chief  Mandorong  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  which  caused 
his  people  to  leave  their  eastern  abode.  The  two  communities  were 
living  near  each  other,  beside  the  mountain  from  which  their  ances- 
tors had  issued.  They  dwelt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
apparently  of  the  river,  though  the  latter  point  was  left  in  some 
obscurity  in  the  narrative.  To  prevent  differences,  the  chiefs  had 
forbidden  the  people  of  the  two  tribes  to  intermarry.  An  Iroquois 
warrior  at  length  transgressed  this  interdict,  and  married  a  Huron 
woman  She  incurred  his  anger  by  some  misconduct,  and  was  killed 
by  him.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  held  a  conference,  and  agreed 
that,  as  she  seemed  to  have  merited  her  fate,  her  husband  should  go 
unpunished.  This  decision,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her  kinsmen. 
One  of  them  went  secretly  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  killed 
a  man  of  that  people.  Thereupon  a  war  arose  between  the  two 
nations.  Many  conflicts  took  place,  in  which  the  Hurons  generally 
had  the  best.  At  last,  however,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  Iroquois 
got  possession  of  the  Huron  town  during  a  truce,  when  the  men 
were  absent  from  it,  holding  a  council  elsewhere,  and  killed  all  the 
women  and  children.  When  the  Huron  warriors  returned  and  found 
their  wives  and  children  massacred,  their  grief  and  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  They  pursued  and  overtook  the  murderers  (as  the  chief 
affirmed)  and  slew  them  to  the  last  man.  They  then  quitted  the 
mountain  near  Quebec,  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  country. 
This  statement  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  that  what  they 
had  suffered  was  really  an  overwhelming  defeat.  That  this  was  the 
belief  of  the  chief  was  evident  from  what  he  immediately  added, — 
that  there  were  some  families  which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
massacre,  having  been  in  the  woods,  hunting  or  otherwise  engaged, 
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at  the  time,  and  from  them  all  the  Wyanclots  are  descended.  He 
further  said  that  the  missionaries  were  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  final  dispersion,  though  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
was  evident  that  he  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  secular  strife,  which 
began  in  early  times  in  the  far  east,  and  was  fought  out  through 
many  years  and  successive  stages  of  westward  flight  and  pursuit, 
until  it  culminated  near  Lake  Huron  in  the  terrible  conflicts  wit- 
nessed and  recorded  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
perished  in  its  final  agonies.  If  we  wish  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
incidents  which,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed  the  fall  of  Hochelaga,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
pages  in  which  Parkman,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  has  related 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  same  contest. 

The  traditions  preserved  by  Peter  Clarke  in  his  book  accord  in 
general  with  those  related  to  me  by  Chief  Joseph  White,  differing 
just  enough  to  show  that  the  two  narratives  are  the  independent  tes- 
timonies of  honest  reporters.  "  From  traditional  accounts,"  writes 
Clarke,  "  the  Wyandots  once  inhabited  a  country  northeastward 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  somewhere  along  the  gulf 
coast,  before  they  ever  met  with  the  French  or  any  European  adven- 
turers." At  a  later  period,  "during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,"  as  he  thinks, — though  his  chronology  must  be  mainly 
conjectural,  —  a  rupture  took  place  between  the  Wyandots  and  the 
Iroquois  (whom  Clarke  generally  designates  by  the  name  of  their 
largest  tribe,  the  Senecas),  "while  they  were  peaceably  sojourning 
together,  in  separate  villages,  within  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Mon- 
treal." "At  this  time,"  he  adds,  "and  back  to  an  unknown  period, 
the  Iroquois  and  Wyandots  had  always  dwelt  in  the  same  region, 
where  their  abodes  and  hunting-grounds  were  conterminous."  There 
are,  he  says,  conflicting  accounts  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the  quar- 
rel. "  Some  say  that  it  commenced  about  a  Seneca  maiden  and  a 
chief's  son."  The  wrongs  of  the  maiden  led  to  the  assassination  of 
a  Seneca  chief  by  a  Wyandot  warrior.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  or  at  least  of  the 
narrators,  that  both  Clarke  and  White  admitted  that  their  own  people 
were  in  fault  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  result  is  told  alike 
in  both  narratives,  but  with  more  particularity  by  Clarke.  The 
Wyandots  "  broke  up  their  villages  and  journeyed  westward,"  until 
they  reached  Niagara.  Here  they  remained  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  "  migrated  northward  to  where  the  city  of  Toronto  now 
stands."  Thence  after  a  time,  in  fear  of  the  Iroquois,  they  retreated 
still  further  to  the  north,  until  they  reached  Lake  Huron.  Here 
they  found  game  abundant,  and  abode  for  many  years.  And  here 
they  were  joined  by  a  band  of  their  own  people,  who  had  remained 
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on  the  Ottawa  River.  These  doubtless  composed  that  branch  of 
the  Huron  nation  which  had  separated  from  the  Tionontates  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hochelagan  dominion,  and  had  retreated  from 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  River.  It  was  along  this  river  that  Cham- 
plain  and  the  French  missionaries  followed  the  traces  of  these  fugi- 
tives early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  northern  refuge 
on  the  Georgian  Bay,  Champlain,  with  a  party  of  his  soldiers,  led  a 
Huron  army  into  the  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Iroquois,  which  ended  disastrously.  Had  the  result 
been  otherwise  and  the  Iroquois  been  crushed,  as  the  assailants  ex- 
pected, the  course  of  North  American  history  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  widely  deflected.  The  attack  of  Champlain  and  his  red- 
skin allies  was  soon  terribly  avenged  by  the  Iroquois  warriors,  whose 
raids  broke  up  the  Huron  towns,  and  kept  back  the  French  settle- 
ments for  more  than  a  century,  while  the  English  colonies  were 
gathering  strength. 

The  flight  of  the  Tionontates,  first  to  Michilimackinac  and  thence 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  is  narrated  by  Clarke  at  some  length. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  movement  is  mentioned  "  the  last  of 
the  ancient  line  of  head-chiefs  or  kings  of  pure  Wyandot  blood, 
named  Suts-tau-ra-tse."  He  is  spoken  of  as  living  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great  age  in 
its  last  decade.  He  was  probably  the  grandson  of  the  King  Sasta- 
retsi  of  my  friend  Mandorong's  legend  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  the  person  who  was  seen  in  his  boyhood  by  Charlevoix, 
when  that  historian  visited  Detroit  as  the  guest  of  the  commandant, 
Tonti,  in  1721.  He  describes  a  great  meeting  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  Huron  and  Algonkin,  which  was  called  by  the  commandant  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  governor.  "  Sastaretsi,"  writes  Charle- 
voix, "whom  our  Frenchmen  call  the  king  of  the  Hurons  (and  who 
is  in  fact  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Tionontates,  who  are  the  true 
Hurons),  was  present.  But  as  he  is  still  a  minor,  he  came  merely 
for  the  form.  His  uncle,  who  governs  for  him  and  who  is  styled  the 
Regent,  spoke  in  his  stead,  in  the  quality  of  the  orator  of  the  nation. 
When  a  council  is  held,  the  honor  of  speaking  for  all  the  tribes  is 
commonly  conferred  upon  the  Hurons." 

On  another  occasion  this  noted  name  turned  up  unexpectedly.  In 
obtaining  from  my  Iroquois  friends  a  list  of  the  Indian  tribes  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  I  received  from  them  two  names  for 
the  Tionontates,  in  addition  to  the  latter  name,  which  was  merely  a 
local  designation.  One  of  the  names  was  Wanat,  the  Iroquois  form 
of  Wandat  ;  the  other  was  Sastaretsi.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
Indian  tribe,  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock,  to  be  named  from  its 
principal  hereditary  chief.  A  common  name  of  the  Mohawks  was 
the  plural  form  of  the  title  of  their  leading  chief,  Tekarihoken. 
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An  important  confirmation  of  the  tradition  received  from  the 
Anderdon  Wyandots  is  furnished  by  a  high  authority.  That  accom- 
plished ethnologist  and  careful  investigator,  the  late  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  1884  an  admirable  paper,  entitled  "The  Huron-Iroquois, 
—  a  Typical  Race."  This  paper  is  reprinted  in  his  latest  volume, 
"The  Lost  Atlantis  and  other  Ethnographic  Studies,"  and  should 
be  consulted  by  every  student  of  this  interesting  subject.  He  had 
visited  the  Hurons  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  already  referred  to,  —  a 
small  band  of  some  three  hundred  half-castes,  descended  from  Huron 
refugees  who  found  an  asylum  in  that  quarter  after  the  destruction 
of  their  towns  in  the  west  by  the  Iroquois.  In  referring  to  the 
story  told  me  by  the  Anderdon  chief,  Joseph  White,  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  adds:  "The  late  Huron  chief,  Tahourenche,  or  Francois 
Xavier  Picard,  communicated  to  me  the  same  legendary  tradition  of 
the  indigenous  origin  of  his  people  ;  telling  me,  though  with  a  smile, 
that  they  came  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain  between  Quebec  and 
the  great  sea.  He  connected  this  with  other  incidents,  all  pointing 
to  a  traditional  belief  that  the  northern  shores  of  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  were  the  original  home  of  the  race  ;  and  he  spoke  of  cer- 
tain ancient  events  in  the  history  of  his  people  as  having  occurred 
when  they  lived  beside  the  big  sea." 

All  these  facts,  taken  together,  seem  to  lead  to  conclusions  of 
great  importance  with  regard  to  the  value  of  traditional  evidence. 
It  is  plain  that  until  recently  this  evidence  has  been  seriously  under- 
valued. Our  students  of  history  have  been  too  generally  a  book- 
worshipping  race,  unwilling  to  accept  any  testimony  with  regard  to 
ancient  events  which  is  not  found  in  some  contemporary  page,  either 
written  or  printed.  It  is  not  half  a  century  since  a  distinguished 
English  author,  eminent  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  philologist, 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  no  tradition  can  be  trusted  which  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  At  the  time  when  this  opinion  was 
put  forth  by  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  many  voyagers  and  missionaries 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  were  accumulating  traditional  testimony  of 
vast  extent  and  varied  origin,  which  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
prove  the  occurrence  of  events  that  must  have  taken  place  at  suc- 
cessive periods  extending  over  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The 
"  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,"  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Alexander 
of  Honolulu,  published  in  1891  "by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,"  recounts  as  unquestionable  facts  many 
voyages,  migrations,  battles,  royal  and  priestly  accessions,  marriages, 
and  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  other 
groups,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  our  own  time.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  the  great  ocean,  the  "  Polynesian  Society,"  established 
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at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has  published  in  its  excellent  quarterly 
journal  communications  from  able  contributors  relating  to  various 
island  histories,  and  carrying  these  back,  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
mutually  confirmatory  genealogies,  for  many  centuries,  with  unhesi- 
tating belief  in  their  general  truth.  In  this  way  the  history  of  the 
peopling  of  the  vast  Polynesian  region,  extending  over  a  space 
larger  than  North  America,  and  covering  at  least  twenty  centuries, 
is  gradually  becoming  known  to  us  as  surely,  if  not  as  minutely,  as 
that  of  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the  same  period. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  we  may  not  hope  to  recover 
the  history  of  aboriginal  America  for  at  least  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  facts  now  recorded  will  show  that  the  few  dispersed 
members  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock  retain  to  this  day,  after  many 
wanderings,  clear  traditions  of  a  time,  which  cannot  have  been  less 
than  four  centuries  ago,  when  their  ancestors  dwelt  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  The  historical  traditions  of  the 
Delawares,  retained  in  memory  by  their  famous  Picture  Record, 
styled  the  Walam  Olinn,  or  Red  Score,  which  has  been  carefully 
published  and  admirably  elucidated  by  Dr.  Brinton  in  his  volume, 
"The  Lenape  and  their  Legends,"  seem  to  go  back  for  more  than 
thrice  that  period.  And  the  conclusions  derived  from  these  sources 
have  been  lately  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  a  series  of  important 
investigations  relating  to  almost  every  branch  of  the  fifty-eight  abo- 
riginal stocks  which  have  been  found  to  exist  between  Mexico  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  these  studies,  in  which,  besides  the  names 
already  mentioned,  those  of  many  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Hemenway  Expedition,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  its  affiliated  Associations,  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  several  histori- 
cal societies,  have  been  honorably  conspicuous,  we  have  the  gratifying 
earnest  of  large  future  gains  to  historical  and  ethnological  science 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  this  source.  We  have  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  in  the  three  hundred  Indian  reservations  and 
recognized  bands  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  populations 
varying  from  less  than  a  hundred  to  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
and  comprising  now  many  men  and  women  of  good  education  and 
superior  intelligence,  there  are  mines  of  traditional  lore,  ready  to 
yield  returns  of  inestimable  value  to  well-qualified  and  sympathetic 

explorers. 

Horatio  Hale. 

Note.  —  This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  World's  Congress  of  Anthropology, 
held  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  in  August  and  September, 
1S93,  and  will  appear  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
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ITEMS   OF   AINU   FOLK-LORE. 

(especially   relating   to  matters  mythological   and   psycho- 
logical.) 

I.   Spirit. 

(a)  Spirit  life.  (e)  Demons. 

(b)  Spirit  in  connection  with  matter.  (/*)  Dualism. 

\c)    God.  (g)  The  devil  and  the  sun. 

(d)  Plurality  of  gods. 

II.  The  Home  of  Spirits. 

(a)  Tartarus.  (e)   Rain-making. 

(b)  The  confines  of  heaven.  (/)  The  goddess  of  the  sun. 

(c)  Materialistic  expressions  applied        (g)  Demons  on  the  earth. 

to  heaven.  (/i)  Six,  the  sacred  or  perfect  number. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  air. 

III.   The  Manifestation  of  Spirit  in  the  Origin  of  Things. 

(a)  How  God  created  the  dry  land.  (/)  The  origin  of  the  cuckoo. 

(b)  The  tree  of  evil.  (g)  Birds  of  ill-omen. 

(c)  The  elm-tree.  (h)  The  otter  and  the  fox. 

(d)  The  snake.  (/)    Several  questions  raised. 

(e)  The  origin  of  mosquitoes.  (J)  A  legend  of  the  sun. 

IV.   Some  Psychological  Matters. 

(a)  Forgetfulness  of  the  otter.  (/)  The  use  of  hares'  claws. 

(b)  Double  fruits.  (g)  Skulls. 

(c)  "  Cat  punishment."  (Ji)  Divination. 

(d)  Selection  of  proper  names.  (/)  Objection  to  being  photographed. 

(e)  Bears'  eyes. 

The  aborigines  of  Japan  have  frequently  been  called  a  simple  and 
stupid  race.  For  wellnigh  sixteen  years  the  author  of  this  paper 
has  made  the  Ainu  people  his  special  study,  but  he  must  confess 
that  he  fails  to  see  wherein  this  simplicity  and  stupidity  consists. 
Doubtless  to  a  cynical  and  superficial  observer,  or  to  a  mere  pass- 
ing stranger,  there  can  be  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Ainu,  but  the 
thoughtful  and  careful  student  of  human  nature  and  natural  religions 
will  surely  find  a  whole  fund  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden  in  the 
dross  and  accumulated  matter  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  their  folk-lore. 

The  following  notes  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fragment. 
The  ground  touched  upon  must  be  considered  as  simply  scratched, 
and  that  very  lightly.  The  present  time  is  occupied  in  observation 
and  collecting  tools :  the  real  work  of  definition,  classification,  and 
explanation  must  follow  later  on. 
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The  Ainu  and  all  things  appertaining  to  them  are  fast  passing 
away.  They  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  overreached  by  the 
Japanese  who  reside  among  them.  And,  though  we  had  some  faint 
hopes  that  Government  would  do  something  to  preserve  the  race, 
we  have  now  been  obliged  to  give  them  up,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
but  gaze  and  wonder  and  pity  while  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
wall  and  others  allowed  to  appropriate  their  land  without  any  attempt 
at  restitution.  But  such  is  often  the  way  of  man  in  his  dealing  with 
a  brother. 

But  I  am  not  now  writing  a  moral  essay ;  I  will,  therefore,  go  at 
once  to  the  subject  immediately  in  hand  and  speak  of  the  folk-lore, 
not  the,  folk. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  following  material  is  entirely  new  mat- 
ter. A  little  of  it  has  seen  the  daylight  in  the  form  of  notes  to  a 
newspaper,  and  yet  a  smaller  proportion  has  already  appeared  in 
other  connections  in  my  book,  "  The  Ainu  of  Japan." 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  order  I  have  divided  my  paper 
so  as  to  touch  upon  four  points  especially.  These  are,  namely: 
I.  Spirit.  II.  The  Home  of  Spirits.  III.  The  Manifestation 
of  Spirit  in  the  Origin  of  Things.  IV.  Some  Psychological 
Matters. 

I.  Spirit. 

(a)    Spirit  Life. 

It  seems  to  be  a  firmly  fixed  belief  among  the  Ainu  that  no  exist- 
ing life  can  ever  cease  to  be.  By  life  they  mean  living  spirit,  for  life 
and  spirit  are  never  separated  in  their  mind,  nor  indeed  can  be. 
Life  is  to  them  the  most  intensely  energetic  and  natural  subject  that 
exists,  and,  in  its  higher  form,  they  speak  as  though  they  look  upon 
it  as  both  substance  and  attribute,  attribute  and  substance  at  the 
same  time ;  and  they  suppose  that  there  can  be  no  energy,  whether 
latent  or  expressed,  without  life,  nor  life  without  energy.  This  prin- 
ciple kept  steadily  in  view  will  explain  many  most  puzzling  and 
otherwise  inexplicable  assertions  and  allusions  current  among  them, 
by  which  they  speak  of  inanimate  powers  as  living  gods  and  fearful 
demons,  of  gods  and  men  and  demons  as  dead  yet  alive,  as  slain  in 
one  battle  yet  appearing  and  fighting  in  another.  With  this  people, 
spirit  appears  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principle  of  life  behind  life  — 
the  very  indestructible  quintessence  of  being  or  existence.  This 
life,  or  living  spirit,  having  once  been  brought  into  existence,  always 
is  and  ever  shall  be.  In  its  abstract  form,  i.  c,  in  its  essence,  it  can- 
not be  seen,  though  it  may  be  heard,  as  in  the  roar  of  the  thunder  and 
in  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  winds.  But  in  substance,  i.  c,  in  its 
concrete  form,  its  energy  may  be  seen  and  experienced  as  in  ourselves 
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and  other  phenomena  in  nature.  Hence,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  dead 
spirit — a  life  without  spirit  —  would  be  modes  of  expression  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  Ainu  language  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
people.  Hence,  again,  extinction,  which  many  of  our  own  race  appear 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  death,  is  found  to  be  quite  alien  to  the 
Ainu  idea  thereof.  The  spirit  never  dies  and  is  never  lost,  though 
the  body  in  which  it  resides  for  the  time  being  may  indeed  cease  to 
exist.  And  this  principle  is  applicable  to  all  living  organisms.  A 
man,  though  dead,  still  exists  elsewhere  in  a  semi-material,  semi- 
ethereal  body,  and  as  a  man,  a  cat  as  a  cat,  and  a  dog  as  a  dog.  All 
have  their  use  and  calling  in  another  world. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Ainu  express  the  idea  of  dying  exactly 
coincides  with  all  this.  Thus  :  "  To  pierce  the  skies  ; "  "  to  make  a 
clearance;"  "to  have  a  space  for  thought;"  "to  go  away;"  "to 
leave  behind  ;  "  "  to  leave  this  world  behind  ;  "  "to  be  wound  up  in 
sleep;"  "to  sleep  the  other  sleep;"  "to  lose  bodily  strength;" 
"  to  go  to  the  other  world ;  "  "  to  rest  ;  "  "  to  abdicate  one's  vil- 
lage." These  expressions  and  many  others  like  them  all  find  their 
explanation  in  the  principle  I  have  just  enunciated.  It  is  very  curi- 
ous to  remark  in  passing  that  the  Ainu  consider  the  back-bone  to  be 
the  seat  of  life.  Hence  we  find  warriors  could  never  be  slain,  i.  e.y 
disembodied,  unless  the  back-bone  was  cut ! 

(b)  Spirit  in  Connection  with  Matter. 

Although  according  to  Western  ideas  living  spirits  of  any  kind 
have  no  visible  or  extended  parts,  yet  the  Ainu  always  appear  to 
connect  them  with  some  form  and  kind  of  matter.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  them  as  existing  in  trees,  animating  the  storms,  rid- 
ing upon  the  wind,  roaring  in  the  thunder,  dwelling  in  animal  form, 
going  to  and  resting  in  the  sun.  Both  gods  and  devils  go  to  war, 
ride  in  chariots,  look  out  of  human  eyes,  speak  with  human  language, 
fight  with  swords  and  spears.  Even  the  Creator  himself  is  con- 
ceived of  as  possessing  a  body  like  that  of  a  man.  Yet  this  body, 
though  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  matter  which  could  be  mutilated,  de- 
stroyed, and  dissolved,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  also  thought  to  consist  of 
some  indestructible  ethereal  substance.  And  this  bodily  substance 
being  of  such  a  nature,  both  gods  and  demons  have  the  power  of 
now  appearing  visibly  to  us  and  now  making  themselves  invisible  at 
will.  Hence,  too,  when  a  god  is  slain  in  war  the  form  of  his  living 
spirit  ascends  to  the  skies  with  a  mighty  sound. 

But  here  again  we  must  be  careful  to  mark  that  the  Ainu  seem  to 
distinguish,  as  indeed  such  thorough  sons  of  nature  as  the  Ainu 
must,  between  the  various  kinds  of  matter  animated  by  the  deities. 
Thus  a  god  may  appear  localized  and  stationary,  as  in  a  tree  or  loco- 
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motive,  as  in  the  bodily  form  of  a  man  ;  he  may  be  cut  down  with  a 
woodman's  axe,  or  go  to  war  and  be  slain  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  outer 
body  of  the  spirit  may  be  destroyed.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
inner  body,  i.  e.}  the  god  or  spirit  itself,  is  not  in  the  least  implied. 
The  destruction  of  a  body,  whatever  its  form  may  be,  whether  it  be 
that  of  a  tree,  brute  beast,  or  a  man,  is  merely  like  stripping  off  one 
coat  to  discover  another  beneath  it.  The  spirit  still  retains  its  inner 
form,  whatever  may  become  of  its  outer  garment  by  which  and  in 
which  it  is  manifested.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  matter  is  not 
animated  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  life  in  itself  and  apart  from  the 
spirit  which  animates  it. 

This  enshrining  of  superhuman  living  spirits  in  some  bodily  form 
is  to  my  mind  perfectly  natural  to  all  unenlightened  reason,  or  reason 
enlightened  only  with  natural  religion.  Man's  imagination  has  no- 
thing to  work  upon  in  its  thought-creations  but  a  very  limited  experi- 
ence. When  the  finite  mind  desires  to  picture  the  infinite  Being, 
which  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  can  fully  comprehend, 
there  is  no  alternative  left  but  to  clothe  it  with  limitations  of  form ; 
and  all  form,  since  it  cannot  but  be  extended  and  thus  exist  in  space, 
must  necessarily  be  limited  in  degree.  The  same  law  in  human 
nature  which  has  led  the  poet  and  the  artist  to  express  and  image 
for  us  a  Satan  and  an  Abdiel,  the  Imp  and  the  Cherub,  has  led  the 
Ainu  to  picture  God  as  a  man,  and  to  give  claws  to  the  Devil.  And 
just  as  with  us  all  pictures  of  the  spiritual  agencies  must  ever  fall 
far  short  of  our  conceptions  of  those  things,  so  it  is  with  the  Ainu 
in  their  thought-pictures  of  these  beings  :  they  are  always  far  below 
their  ideals  and  ever  must  be.  Moreover,  just  as  in  a  landscape  or 
picture  one  person  sees  a  very  great  deal  and  another  scarcely  any- 
thing at  all,  just  as  one  may  be  struck  with  the  beautiful  lines  of 
perspective  and  another  can  hardly  tell  the  background  from  the 
foreground,  so  these  mental  pictures  of  spiritual  agencies  may  mean 
one  thing  to  one  man  and  something  quite  different  to  another  ;  this 
man  may  see  one  thing  which  the  other  did  not,  and  the  other  may 
perceive  something  this  man  did  not.  In  this  way,  therefore,  may  we 
account,  in  very  great  measure,  for  the  many  apparently  unrecon- 
cilable  contradictions  to  be  found  in  Ainu  folk-lore. 

(/)  God. 
The  Ainu  are  firm  in  their  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  this  ma- 
terial universe  are  the  expressions  of  a  mighty  spirit  exercising 
mind  and  will,  and  that  man,  in  his  higher  nature,  is  the  finite  rep- 
resentative of  Him.  In  this  belief  must  be  sought  the  reason  why 
the  Ainu  are  often  very  anthropomorphic  in  their  expressions  when 
speaking  of  God.     The  Ainu  word  for  God  is  Kamui,  which  word, 
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taken  just  as  it  stands  means,  "  the  over-shadower,"  or  "  he  who 
covers."  The  Japanese  word  Kami  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Ainu  word,  as  do  very  many  of  the  place  names  all  over  Japan.  In 
its  actual  use  kamui  is  applied  very  much  as  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  daimon  (SaL/xwv).  The  oldest  Japanese  word  for  God  was  Kamu, 
and,  like  the  Ainu  word,  was  also  anciently  used  in  the  same  way  as 
daimon  and  kamui ;  and  just  as  with  the  Greek  daimoncs  (W^wves) 
were  spirits  good  and  bad,  so  the  Ainu  kamui  are  also  good  and  bad 
spirits.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  because  in 
Ainu  mythology  gods  and  demons  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  men  and  women,  that  they  are  in  fact  so  thought  to  be. 

(d)  Plurality  of  Gods. 

The  Ainu  are  very  polytheistic  in  their  conception  of  deity.  They 
worship  spirits  innumerable  and  live  in  a  whirl  of  godly  fear.  But 
higher  and  more  important  than  all  gods,  there  is  one  who  is  looked 
upon  as  chief  and  King  over  all  the  rest,  and  he  is  the  Creator.  Be- 
neath him  there  are  supposed  to  be  multitudes  of  spirits  all  engaged 
in  executing  his  will.  He  is  King,  they  are  his  officers.  And  all 
these  lower  deities  are  actually  called  gods,  but  the  very  best  terms 
we  can  know  them  by  are  mediators  and  angels  ;  for  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  these  words  they  are  so.  They  are  continually  passing  to 
and  fro  to  mediate  between  God  the  Creator  and  men,  between  gods 
and  the  universe,  and  between  those  angels  of  higher  and  lower 
authority.  Each  spirit  has  his  special  sphere  in  which  to  act,  and 
his  own  peculiar  rank  and  degree  of  importance,  and  each  has  his 
own  work  to  do  which  none  but  he  has  authority  to  perform. 

(e)  Demons. 

As  there  are  supposed  to  be  gods  innumerable,  so  are  there  multi- 
tudes of  demons.  Demons,  too,  like  the  gods,  have  their  chief  or 
king,  and  they  are  also  called  by  the  term  Kamui.  In  fact,  one  can 
only  tell  whether  an  Ainu  is  speaking  of  a  god  or  demon  by  the 
context,  or  by  adjectives  prefixed  to  or  nouns  following  that  term. 
The  government  of  the  world  of  devils  is  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  gods.  As  the  Creator  has  his  angels,  so  the 
chief  of  the  devils  has  his  fiends.  In  his  sphere  God  is  supreme 
and  his  will  must  be  carried  out ;  likewise  the  devil  is  supreme  in 
his  sphere,  and  he,  too,  must  be  obeyed  by  his  angels.  Why  the 
devil  is  allowed  to  exist  and  where  he  came  from  are  questions  to 
which  I  have  as  yet  received  no  reply  from  the  Ainu.  He  is,  and 
that  is  all  about  it,  and  enough  too. 
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(/)  Dualism. 

There  being  two  such  antagonistic  principles  in  the  world  as  gods 
naturally  good  and  demons  naturally  evil,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
there  must  be  the  idea  of  dualism  current  among  the  people.  With- 
out going  further  with  this  question,  I  will  quote  a  passage  I  have 
published  elsewhere  which  well  illustrates  this  fact. 

Rep  un  Kamui.  These  are  the  gods  of  the  sea.  They  are  two  in  num- 
ber. One  is  thought  to  be  good  and  the  other  to  be  evil.  Their  names 
are  Shi  acha  and  Mo  acha,  and  they  are  brothers.  Shi  acha,  who  is  the 
elder,  is  ever  restless,  and  is  continually  pursuing  and  persecuting  his 
brother.  He  is  the  originator  of  all  storms  and  bad  weather,  and  is  the 
direct  cause  of  all  shipwrecks  and  deaths  from  drowning  in  the  sea.  He 
is  much  feared,  but  never  worshipped.  Shi  means  "  rough,"  "  wild," 
"  strong,"  and  Acha  "  uncle."  The  corresponding  river  evil  deity  is  called 
Sarak  Kamui,1  and  she  is  the  cause  of  all  river  accidents,  and  is  bitterly 
hated. 

Mo  acha,  which  means  "  the  uncle  of  peace,"  is  said  to  be  the  god  of 
fine  weather.  He  it  is  who  is  worshipped  at  all  the  seaside  fishing-stations, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  clusters  of  inao  (called  nusd)  one  may  often  see 
upon  the  seashore  are  generally  offered. 

1  Sarak  is  a  word  meaning  accidental  death,  and  Sarak  Kamui  appears  to  be 
a  god  or  demon  who  presides  over  accidents.  Its  evil  deeds  are  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  fresh  waters,  but  it  is  also  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  all  land  acci- 
dents. When  an  accidental  death  has  taken  place  on  shore,  either  from  drowning 
or  otherwise,  the  Ainu,  as  soon  as  they  find  it  out,  proceed  to  perform  a  certain  cere- 
mony frequently  called  Sarak  Kamui.  The  ceremony  is  as  follows  :  The  inevit- 
able sake  is  of  course  first  procured  by  the  relatives  of  the  victim  of  Sarak  Kamui. 
Then  messengers  are  sent  round  to  the  different  villages  to  invite  the  men  and 
women  to  join  in  the  ceremony.  The  men  bring  their  swords  or  long  knives  with 
them  and  the  women  their  head-gear.  On  arriving  at  the  appointed  hut,  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  assembled  proceed  to  chant  their  dirges  and  worship  the  fire-god. 
Then,  after  eating  some  cakes  made  of  pounded  millet,  and  drinking  a  good  pro- 
portion of  sake,  they  all  go  out  of  doors  in  single  file,  the  men  leading.  The  men 
draw  their  swords  or  knives  and  hold  them  point  upwards  in  the  right  hand  close 
to  the  shoulder,  and  then  all  together  they  take  a  step  with  the  left  foot,  at  the  same 
time  stretching  forward  to  the  full  extent  the  right  hand  with  the  sword,  and  call- 
ing, as  if  with  one  voice,  wooij  then  the  right  foot  is  moved  forward,  the  sword 
at  the  same  time  being  drawn  back  and  the  wool  repeated.  This  is  continued  till 
the  place  of  accident  is  reached.  The  women  follow  the  men ;  and  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  their  head-gear  hanging  over  the  shoulders,  they  continue  to  weep  and 
howl  during  the  whole  ceremony.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  accident,  a  continual 
howling  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  the  men  strike  hither  and  thither  with  their 
swords,  thus  supposing  to  drive  away  the  evil  Sarak  Kamui.  This  finished,  the 
people  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  in  the  same  order  as  they  came  forth, 
and,  sad  to  say,  feast,  drink  sake,  and  get  intoxicated.  The  ceremony  attending 
Sarak  Kamui  is  properly  called  Niwen-horobi. 
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(£■)   The  Devil  and  the  Sun. 

This  fight  between  the  good  and  evil  principles  is  also  very  clearly- 
illustrated  by  the  following  legend  of  the  devil  attempting  to  swal- 
low the  sun.     The  tale  runs  as  follows  :  — 

When  God  created  the  world,  the  evil  one  did  all  he  could  to  frustrate 
his  designs,  especially  with  regard  to  human  beings.  Now,  after  all  things 
were  made,  the  evil  one  perceived  that  men  could  not  possibly  live  without 
the  light-giving  and  warmth-giving  sun.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to 
destroy  that  beautiful  and  useful  work  of  creation,  and  thereby  injure  men. 
So  he  got  up  early  one  morning,  long  before  the  sun  had  risen,  with  the 
intention  of  swallowing  it.  But  God  knew  of  his  designs,  and  made  a 
crow  to  circumvent  them.  When  the  sun  was  rising,  the  evil  one  came, 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  swallow  it ;  but  the  crow,  who  was  lying  in  wait, 
flew  down  his  throat,  and  so  saved  the  sun.  Hence  the  crows,  remember- 
ing the  benefits  they  once  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  have  an  idea  that 
they  may  do  just  as  they  like  with  men,  and  live  upon  the  food  they  provide 
for  themselves  and  families.  Thus  we  find  that  they  have  good  cause  for 
being  bold  and  saucy,  and  it  is  not  for  men  to  say  that  crows  are  useless 
creatures. 

II.  The  Home  of  Spirits. 

(a)  Tartarus. 

So  far  as  I  can  understand,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  place 
where  superhuman  spirits  do  not  dwell,  and  that  is  Tartarus.  That 
Tartarus  figures  in  Ainu  mythology  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  not 
pretended,  however,  that  the  Tartarus  of  the  Ainu  is  quite  the  same 
as  the  Tartaros  (Taprapos)  of  Homer.  Tartarus,  as  described  in  the 
Iliad,  is  a  deep  and  sunless  abyss,  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is 
above  the  earth.  It  is  closed  in  by  iron  gates,  and  into  this  place 
Zeus  hurled  those  who  rebelled  against  his  authority,  Later  writers 
undoubtedly  considered  it  to  be  the  place  of  punishment  for  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  and  the  poets  of  yet  later  date  consider  the 
name  to  be  synonymous  with  Hades.  But  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge  by  ancient  Ainu  traditions  and  the  interpreta- 
tion as  given  by  those  living  to-day,  that  the  Ainu  do  not  mean 
Sheol  or  Hades,  where  all  men  go  at  death,  when  they  speak  of  that 
place.  In  the  Ainu  tongue  Hades  is  called  Pokna-moshiri,  "the 
under-world."  Nor  do  they  mean  Gehenna,  where  the  wicked  are 
punished,  for  that  is  called  Nitne  Kamni  moshiri,  "  the  world  of  the 
devils,"  and  Teine-pokna-moshiri,  "the  wet  underground  world." 
Tartarus,  in  their  idea,  is  not  the  abode  of  men  in  any  condition. 
They  consider  it  to  be  the  bounds  of  this  material  creation.  The 
word  Tartaroo  (Taprapow),  "to  hurl  into  Tartarus,"  occurs  once  and 
but  once  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  that  only  in  the  place 
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where  we  are  told  that  the  angels,  when  they  sinned,  were  not 
spared,  but  cast  down  to  Tartarus  and  committed  to  pits  of  dark- 
ness. Hence,  the  Scripture  meaning  of  Tartarus,  being  very  closely 
allied  to  the  idea  of  that  place  as  gathered  from  the  Iliad,  also  dif- 
fers from  the  Ainu  idea  thereof. 

Yet,  though  their  conception  of  Tartarus  seems  to  differ  from 
both  Greek  and  Christian  representations  in  some  respects,  it  is 
found  to  agree  with  each  in  other  respects.  As  regards  place,  it  is 
thought  by  the  Ainu  to  be  situated  at  the  very  confines  of  all  created 
worlds.  There  are  supposed  to  be  six  worlds  beneath  this  upon 
which  we  dwell.  The  very  lowest  of  these  is  called  Chirama  moshiri, 
"  the  lowest  world."  I  can  find  no  word  better  suited  to  designate 
this  place  than  Homer's  Tartaros  (TapTapoi).  But  as  regards  the 
nature  of  this  land,  it  is  not  supposed  by  the  Ainu  to  be  a  place  of 
darkness.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  country,  and  as  full  of 
light  as  this  world  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  be  the  prison-house  or  abode 
of  fallen  angels  or  of  any  other  living  beings,  whether  they  be  gods, 
men,  or  demons.  The  thunder  god,  or  more  properly  the  thunder 
demon,  after  once  waging  war  upon  this  earth,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  in  heaven  because  this  world  was  unable  to  stand 
such  a  grievous  conflict.  The  Creator,  who  resides  in  heaven  above, 
was  very  much  distressed  at  this,  and  sent  the  demon  to  fight  in 
Chirama  moshiri,  "  Tartarus."  Here  the  thunder  demon  was  slain, 
and,  as  no  god  or  demon  can  actually  die,  his  spirit  again  ascended 
to  its  original  home,  namely,  the  lower  heavens  or  clouds.  Such, 
then,  is  the  Ainu  tradition  —  vague,  indeed,  it  may  be  thought,  but 
still  it  is  a  tradition  —  concerning  Tartarus. 

(o)  The  Co?ifines  of  Heaven. 
Just  as  the  Ainu  consider  Tartarus  to  be  situated  on  the  lower 
confines  of  the  earth,  so  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  corresponding 
lower  region  to  the  heavens.  I  have  just  stated  that  the  thunder 
demon,  when  defeated  in  Chirama  moshiri,  ascended  to  his  original 
home  in  the  lower  skies.  That  home  is  thought  to  lie  at  the  very 
confines  of  the  air.  Though  some  Ainu  say  that  there  are  six  skies 
above  us,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  names  of  but  three.  The 
lower  heavens  are  called  Range  kando,  "  the  let  down  "  or  "hanging 
skies  ;  "  also  Urara  kando,  "  the  fog  skies."  The  next  in  order  are 
called  Nochiu-o  kando,  "  the  star-bearing  skies  ; "  and  the  highest 
heavens  are  named  Shinish  kando,  "the  high  skies  of  the  clouds." 
The  highest  heavens  are  supposed  to  be  inclosed  and  guarded  by  a 
mighty  metal  wall  or  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  them  has  a  large  iron 
gate.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  Ainu  speaking  of  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  this  iron  gate  of  heaven.     The  highest  heaven  is  said  to 
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be  the  special  home  of  the  Creator  and  the  more  important  orders  of 
angels.  The  second  or  "star-bearing-skies"  comprise  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  second  orders  of  gods  and  their  angels.  Demons  are 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  clouds  and  air  immediately  surrounding 
our  earth. 

(e)  Materialistic  Expressions  applied  to  Heaven. 

Just  as  we  find  that  the  Ainu  very  frequently  apply  materialistic 
expressions  to  immaterial  spirit,  so,  it  is  very  interesting  to  remark, 
they  often  import  most  materialistic  ideas  into  their  conception 
of  heaven  ;  and  yet,  all  things  considered,  it  is  so  intensely  natural 
that  they  should  do  so  that  we  cannot  possibly  wonder  at  them  or 
call  them  unreasonable  for  so  doing.  The  Ainu  have  had  no  Chris- 
tian revelation  to  inform  them  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  that 
they  or  any  one  else  should  have  any  connate  and  intuitive  knowledge 
thereof  is,  I  suppose,  altogether  out  of  the  question.  As  heaven, 
according  to  their  ideas,  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  wall  and  has  an 
iron  gate,  so  the  Creator  is  supposed  to  reside  in  an  iron  house. 
The  idea  the  Ainu  intend  to  convey  by  this  is  undoubtedly  durability, 
security,  richness,  and  beauty.  Even  multitudes  of  Christians  of 
every  age  and  country  are  found  to  convey  materialistic  ideas  in 
their  thoughts  of  a  spiritual  place  and  state  called  heaven.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible,  as  things  are  now  constituted  and  conceived  of,  not 
to  do  so.  The  "  portals,"  "  shining  gates,"  "  pearly  gates  "  of  heaven, 
like  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  are  all  Christian  expressions.  They  are 
poetical  and  beautiful  modes  of  expressing  thought,  indeed,  and 
though  we  may  say  that  they  are  not  exact,  certainly  are  they  not 
wrong  or  unreasonable  modes  of  expression.  They  are  highly  figu- 
rative of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  heaven.  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  the  Ainu  expression,  "  iron  gates  of  heaven,"  because 
it  is  one  which  goes  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  fact  that  all 
human  ideas  of  the  spiritual  must  be  imaged  by  expressions  drawn 
from  the  material ;  and  that  however  much  man  may  endeavor  to 
express  his  ideas  of  the  beauties  of  heaven,  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  infinitudes  of  number,  space,  and  time,  he  must  ever  fall  far 
short  of  his  ideals.  To  understand  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Ainu  belief,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  this  principle  contin- 
ually in  view. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  Air. 

The  words  "  Prince  of  the  dominion  of  the  air"  are  familiar  to  us 
all.  It  was  quite  a  current  doctrine  of  old  times  that  Satan  and 
his  angels  have  their  dominion  in  the  lower  air.  St.  Jerome  says  : 
"It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church  that  the  inter- 
vening air  between  heaven  and  earth  is  full  of   adverse  powers." 
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This  is  exactly  the  opinion, of  the  doctors  of  Ainu  mythology  also. 
Dobell,  the  Siberian  traveller,  tells  us  that  the  Kamtchatdales  be- 
lieve the  evil  spirits  ride  on  the  winds  and  direct  the  tempests.1  So 
do  the  Ainu  of  Yezo.  In  everything  adverse  to  what  the  Ainu  con- 
ceive to  be  the  well-being  of  man  they  think  they  discover  a  demon. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  air  around  us  is  peo- 
pled with  good  as  well  as  evil  spirits. 

(if)  Rain-making. 

That  the  powers  of  the  air  can  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of 
men  is  apparent  from  the  following  incident.  On  the  occasion  of 
some  very  dry  weather,  when  the  land  was  parched  and  the  gardens 
suffering  from  want  of  water,  I  heard  the  Ainu  talking  about  "  Rain- 
making,"  during  the  discussion  of  which  subject  several  new  words 
and  phrases  struck  upon  my  ear.  One  phrase  was  SJiirimen  hokki 
marapto,  "  Ceremony  for  producing  wet  weather ; "  another  was 
Shirimen  hokki  gittu,  "The  person  who  produces  wet  weather;  "  and 
another  was  Apto  ashte  gum,  "  The  person  who  causes  it  to  rain." 

When  the  Ainu  desire  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  "rain-making," 
the  people  are  collected  together,  and  prayers  said  to  the  goddesses 
of  fire,  rivers,  and  springs  by  the  appointed  "rain-maker."  Abun- 
dant libations  of  wine  are  of  course  offered  and  drunk.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies  then  appoints  certain  men  to  head  small  compa- 
nies, and  commands  them  to  proceed  to  execute  particular  functions. 
One  man  is  told  to  take  his  company  to  the  river's  brink,  and  there 
to  see  that  each  one  washes  his  tobacco-box  and  pipe  in  the  running 
water.  Another  is  ordered  to  catch  a  small  fish,  called  eshokka, 
light  a  pipe,  and  place  the  stem  in  its  mouth  ;  the  fish  thereupon 
closes  its  mouth,  and,  in  the  act,  draws  in  a  little  of  the  smoke,  which 
is  seen  to  escape  from  the  gills.  After  this  the  fish  is  allowed  to 
escape.  Another  party  is  commanded  to  take  a  porringer,  fit  it  up 
with  sails,  and  place  oars  in  it  as  though  it  was  a  boat.  Next,  some 
are  told  to  push  and  others  to  draw  it  about  the  village  and  gardens. 
Another  party  is  told  to  take  sieves  and  scatter  water  about  with 
them.  Both  men  and  women  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  Ainu  say  that  if  this  ceremony  is  properly  conducted 
rain  is  sure  to  follow.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  some  Ainu,  who  were 
longing  for  rain,  dress  up  a  dog  in  a  most  fantastic  fashion,  and, 
amid  much  noise  and  laughter,  lead  it  about  the  garden  :  this  was  to 
make  rain.  As  we  had  a  heavy  downfall  that  very  night,  the  cere- 
mony was  proved  successful,  and  consequently  the  Ainu  have 
stronger  faith  than  ever  in  their  ability  to  produce  rain,  and  the 
powers  of  the  air  were  proved  to  take  notice  of  the  actions  of  men. 
1  See  Dobell's  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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(/)  The  Goddess  of  the  Sun. 

The  sun  and  moon  are  looked  upon  by  the  Ainu  as  dwelling-places 
of  gods.  Concerning  these  luminaries  I  have  written  elsewhere  as 
follows  :  — 

Chup  kamui.  The  word  chup  signifies  "  luminary."  These  are  two  in 
number,  called,  respectively,  Tokap  chup  kamui  and  Kunne  chup  kamui,  i.  e., 
"  day  luminary  "  and  "  night  luminary,"  a  "  sun  "  and  "  moon."  ...  By 
some  the  sun  is  considered  to  be  the  female  principle,  and  the  moon  the 
male,  but  by  others  vice  versa.  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  supposed  to  be 
gods,  but  each  a  vehicle  of  some  special  ruler.  They  are  not  generally 
worshipped.  They  are  called  kamui  on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  the 
system  of  nature,  particularly  out  of  regard  to  their  usefulness  in  provid- 
ing light  and  warmth  for  human  beings.  For  it  should  be  remarked  that 
a  thing  is  thought  to  be  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  benefits  men. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  among  the  Ainu  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  took  place.  I  took  that  opportunity  of  writing  and  sending  to  a 
newspaper  what  \  saw  on  that  occasion.  As  what  I  then  wrote  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand,  I  now  take  the  lib- 
erty of  producing  it  as  an  illustration  of  Ainu  ideas  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  sun. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  August,  1887,  we  proceeded  to  blacken 
some  glass  so  as  to  enable  the  Ainu  to  see  the  eclipse  when  it  took  place. 
At  the  proper  time  we  produced  the  glass,  and  bade  the  Ainu  to  look  at 
the  sun.  The  result  was  worth  seeing,  for  immediately  the  exclamation 
rang  out,  Chup  rai,  chup  rai,  "  the  luminary  is  dying,"  "  the  sun  is  dying." 
Another  person  called  out,  Chup  chikai  anu,  "  the  sun  is  fainting  away," 
or  "the  luminary  is  suddenly  dying."  This  is  all  that  was  said;  silence 
ensued,  and  only  now  and  then  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  fear  was  to 
be  heard.  But  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  people  were  in  fear  lest  the 
eclipse  should  be  total.  The  Ainu  greatly  fear  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
lest  that  luminary,  having  once  quite  died  away,  should  not  come  to  life 
again,  and  so  all  living  beings  perish. 

One  would  expect  the  Ainu  people  would  worship  the  sun  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Ainu  are  here  consistent,  and 
treat  the  sun  as  they  do  a  dying  or  fainting  person.  When  a  person  is 
dying  (on  one  occasion  I  myself  was  present),  one  of  the  company  will 
either  fill  his  mouth  with  fresh  water  and  squirt  it  into  the  sufferer's  face 
and  bosom,  or  will  bring  water  in  a  vessel  of  some  kind  and  sprinkle  him 
with  his  hand,  thereby  attempting  to  revive  him.  So  we  find  that,  when 
there  is  an  eclipse  (particularly  a  total  eclipse)  of  the  sun,  the  people  will 
bring  water  and  sprinkle  it  upwards  towards  that  luminary,  thinking  thereby 
to  revive  it,  at  the  same  time  calling  out,  Kamui-atemka,  kamui-atemka,  "  O 
god  we  revive  thee,  O  god  we  revive  thee."  If  the  water  is  sprinkled  with 
branches  of  willow,  it  is  supposed  to  have  special  efficacy  and  power  in 
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bringing  the  sun  back  to  life,  for  the  willow  is  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Ainu, 
and  all  inao  or  religious  symbols  are  made  of  that  wood.  But  when  there 
is  a  visible  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  Ainu  may  be  said  to  go  fairly  off  their 
heads  through  fear,  so  that  they  have  not  always  presence  of  mind  or  suffi- 
cient coolness  of  head  to  wait  to  get  the  willow  boughs.  The  all-important 
thing  is  to  get  the  water  to  the  sun  to  heal  its  faintness.  Hence,  some 
persons  may  be  seen  squirting  water  upwards  with  their  mouths,  others 
throwing  it  up  with  their  hands ;  some  again  may  be  using  a  common  be- 
som, whilst  a  few  will  be  seen  with  the  orthodox  willow  branches  in  their 
hands  ;  a  few  (particularly  women  and  girls)  will  be  seen  sitting  down  and 
hiding  their  heads  between  their  knees,  as  if  silently  expecting  some  dread- 
ful calamity  suddenly  to  befall  them.  Such  is  the  Ainu  method  of  bringing 
the  sun  back  to  life. 

The  sun  having  been  restored  to  his  normal  condition  of  brightness  and 
glory,  the  cunning  old  sake  drinkers  have  a  fine  pretext  for  getting  intoxi- 
cated. Of  course,  libations  of  wine  must  be  held  in  honor  of  the  sun's 
recovery  from  faintness  and  return  to  life,  and  the  subject  must  be  duly 
talked  over,  and  ancient  instances  of  a  like  occurrence  recited.  But  a 
few  cups  of  sake  soon  cause  the  talkers  to  speak  what  is  not  true  or  relia- 
ble, and  they  are  not  long  before  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  being  in  a 
somewhat  maudlin  state. 

Ainu  traditions  of  eclipses  are  all  of  one  stamp,  and  run  thus  :  — 
"  When  my  father  was  a  child,  he  heard  his  old  grandfather  say 
that  his  grandfather  saw  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  earth  be- 
came quite  dark,  and  shadows  could  not  be  seen  ;  the  birds  went  to 
roost  and  the  dogs  began  to  howl.  The  black,  dead  sun  shot  out 
tongues  of  fire  and  lightning  from  its  sides,  and  the  stars  shone 
brightly.  Then  the  sun  began  to  return  to  life,  and  the  faces  of  the 
people  wore  an  aspect  of  death  ;  and,  as  the  sun  gradually  came  to 
life,  the  men  began  to  live  again." 

Such  is  a  sample  of  Ainu  traditions  concerning  solar  eclipses.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  remark  that  total  eclipses,  or,  in  fact,  eclipses 
at  all,  are  quite  unaccountable  to  the  Ainu  ;  nor  have  I  heard  a  sin- 
gle theory  advanced  with  reference  to  their  cause. 

(g)  Dcmo7is  on  the  Earth. 

As  the  demons  of  the  air  are  so  near  this  earth  of  ours,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pay  us  frequent  visits,  and  even  to  dwell  among  us. 
This  accounts  for  so  much  that  is  evil  in  the  world.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  was  asking  a  man  whether  there  were  evil  dryads  in  the 
forests  as  there  are  mermaids  and  water-nymphs  in  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Certainly,  he  said,  great  numbers  of  them.  The  genii  who 
work  evil  to  men  are  part  of  these,  and  though  dwelling  in  the  for- 
ests and  mountains  have  their  real  home  in  the  air  around  us.  They 
are  servants  of  the  prince  of  devils.     He  said  that  he  had  never 
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seen  one,  but  he  firmly  believed  they  existed  for  all  that.  On  asking 
another  man  what  he  would  do,  or  what  would  be  the  best  place  to 
flee  to  if  pursued  by  an  evil  genius,  he  said  that  the  most  secure 
hiding-place  is  close  under  the  bank  of  a  river  where  the  running 
water  has  carried  the  soil  away.  The  devil  is  certain  not  to  be  able 
to  find  a  person  hiding  there,  providing  he  did  not  see  in  what  direc- 
tion the  object  of  his  pursuit  ran!  However,  should  he  have  seen 
in  which  direction  a  person  went,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
climb  a  tree,  for  though  demons  can  also  climb,  yet  a  person  may 
easily  keep  him  off  by  hammering  away  at  his  claws  with  a  branch ! 

(Ji)  Six,  the  Sacred  or  Perfect  Number. 

I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  Tartarus,  that  that  place  is  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  in  the  sixth  world  beneath  us.  Now,  among 
the  Ainu  we  find  that  the  number  six  is  constantly  recurring  as  the 
numerical  exponent  of  perfection,  and  is  regarded  by  the  people  as 
the  sacred  number.  We  often  find  it  so  appearing  in  their  legends. 
Thus,  when  a  religious  feast  was  made,  the  wine  for  this  purpose  was 
procured  by  using  six  bags  of  rice ;  these  were  put  into  six  tubs  ; 
when  the  wine  was  ready  for  use  it  was  emptied  into  six  vessels  ; 
and  it  was  partaken  of  by  six  lords.  Again,  we  hear  of  a  boat  having 
six  oars,  rowed  by  six  men,  and  having  six  gods  as  passengers.  Yet 
again,  a  warrior  went  forth  to  war.  He  came  to  six  clouds  and  six 
banks  of  fog.  Under  these  he  found  six  rapids,  and  these  were  watched 
over  by  six  lords.  He  fought  and  the  six  were  slain.  Further  on, 
he  met  six  men  and  six  women  clothed  in  stone  armor  ;  and  further 
on  six  men  and  six  women  wearing  metal  armor.  With  a  mighty 
forward  sweep  with  his  sword  he  slew  three  men  and  three  women, 
in  all  six  persons.  But,  not  to  multiply  instances,  I  will  conclude  by 
remarking  that  the  highest  fine  it  was  possible  to  inflict  upon  one 
Ainu  by  another  was  six  garments !  This  was  the  fine  which  in 
ancient  times  the  chiefs  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  imposed  upon 
any  of  their  subjects  who  were  found  learning  the  Japanese  language  ; 
but  since  the  Japanese  officials  forbade  the  Ainu  to  speak  their  own 
mother  tongue  that  fine  has  been  abolished. 


III.   The  Manifestation  of  Spirit  in  the  Origin  of  Things. 

(a)  How  God  created  the  Dry  Land. 

In  the  beginning  the  world  was  a  great  slushy  quagmire.  The 
waters  were  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  earth,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  a  mighty  ocean  of  bare  sloppy  swamp.  All  the  land 
was  mixed  up  with  and  aimlessly  floating  about  in  the  endless  seas. 
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All  around  was  death  and  stillness.  Nothing  existed  in  this  chaotic 
mass ;  nothing  moved,  for  it  was  altogether  incapable  of  sustaining 
life  ;  nor  were  there  any  living  fowls  flying  in  the  airy  expanse  above. 
All  was  cold,  solitary,  and  desolate.  However,  the  clouds  had  their 
thunder  demons,  and  the  Creator  lived  in  the  highest  heavens  with 
the  hosts  of  subordinate  deities. 

Then  the  great  God  determined  to  make  the  earth  inhabitable. 
He  therefore  made  a  water-wagtail  and  sent  it  down  from  heaven  to 
produce  the  earth.  When  this  bird  saw  the  dreadfully  shocking  con- 
dition this  world  was  in,  he  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how 
to  perform  his  allotted  task.  He  fluttered  over  the  water  with  his 
wings,  trampled  upon  the  muddy  matter  with  his  feet,  and  beat  it 
down  with  his  tail.  After  a  very  long  time  of  fluttering,  trampling, 
and  tail-wagging  dry  places  appeared  and  the  waters  became  the  ocean. 
And  so  the  worlds  were  gradually  raised  out  of  the  waters  and 
caused  to  float  upon  them.  Therefore  the  Ainu  call  the  world  mo- 
sliiri,  "floating  earth,"  and  hold  the  water-wagtail  in  great  esteem, 
for,  was  it  not  the  angel  of  God  ?  "     Such  is  the  Ainu  legend. 

I  do  not  propose  to  stay  and  compare  this  legend  with  that  of  the 
Japanese  as  found  in  the  "Kojiki,"  interesting  though  it  would  be. 
I  simply  report  the  Ainu  idea  of  creation  as  I  find  it  to  exist  among 
them. 

Thus,  then,  the  world  was  produced  out  of  already  existing  matter. 
After  the  earth  was  prepared  for  vegetation  by  the  water-wagtail  at 
the  command  of  the  Creator,  trees  appeared.  But  it  is  very  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  according  to  the  most  approved  Ainu  ideas 
the  first  tree  that  ever  existed  was  the  tree  of  evil. 

(b)  The  Tree  of  Evil. 

I  learn  from  the  Ainu  that  they  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
the  Alder,  which  they  call  Nitat  kene-ni  (Alnus  japonica),  was  the 
first  tree  created.  And  one  man  told  me  that  it  must  be,  he  thought, 
the  same  as  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  I  had  been 
speaking  of  a  short  time  before.  It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that 
this  tree  was  caused  to  grow  or  was  created  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
But  it  is  said  to  have  been  sent  direct  from  heaven  already  grown 
and  planted  in  a  land  called  Wenpipok,  wherever  that  may  be. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  evil,  or  rather  the  means 
by  which  evil  was  brought  into  the  world.  I  speak  now  not  of  moral 
evil,  but  physical  ;  evil  in  the  sense  of  causing  bodily  pain  and  suf- 
fering, but  not  evil  in  the  sense  of  having  brought  sin  into  the  world. 
The  bark,  not  the  fruit,  is  supposed  to  be  the  evil-causing  agency. 
Even  at  the  present  clay  some  Ainu  consider  it  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  a  disease  called  Shihapapu,  a  complaint  which  is  said  to  consist 
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chiefly  in  severe  internal  pains,  and  which  most  often  terminates  in 
death. 

Some  time  after  this  tree  was  planted  the  bark  is  said  to  have 
fallen  off  and  rotted  on  the  ground,  as  it  does  indeed  at  the  present 
day.  But  as  it  decomposed  and  became  a  kind  of  powder,  it  was 
blown  over  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  winds,  and  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  became  the  cause  of  many  kinds  of  bodily  ailments.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  not  only  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  illness,  but  is  also  used  as  a  means  for  its  cure. 
The  bark,  if  taken  fresh  from  the  tree  and  a  decoction  made  by 
steeping  it  in  hot  water,  is  said  to  work  wonders.  Not  only  are 
there  special  maladies  for  which  it  is  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
but  it  is  also  supposed  to  be  good  for  any  kind  of  disease. 

(V)  The  Elm-tree. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Ainu  are  all  of  one  mind  on  so 
important  a  subject  as  to  which  tree  was  really  first  created.  For 
while  some  hold  it  to  have  been  the  Alder,  others  give  the  prece- 
dence to  the  Elm,  and  stoutly  maintain  their  belief  by  argument. 
The  reasons  for  the  elm  as  against  the  alder  are  something  like 
this :  — 

■  (1.)    Man  existed  before  disease,  for,  unless  there  was  some  person 
to  be  ill,  sickness  could  have  no  place.     Granted. 

(2.)  Health  is  naturally  prior  to  sickness,  and  is  the  proper  condi- 
tion of  man.     Also  granted. 

(3.)  Food  and  clothing  are  necessary  to  health,  and  cooking  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  food.     Granted  again. 

(4.)  But  fire  is  necessary  to  cooking  food,  and  the  means  for  pro- 
ducing fire  are  also  necessary  before  fire  can  be  produced.  Granted, 
of  course. 

(5.)  But  before  matches  were  brought  by  foreigners,  and  the  flint 
and  steel  by  the  Japanese,  our  ancestors  produced  fire  by  rubbing 
the  roots  of  trees  together ;  also  before  clothing  material  was  intro- 
duced among  us  by  the  Japanese,  bark  was  used  for  making  gar- 
ments.    Granted. 

(6.)  Those  roots  by  which  fire  was  produced  and  that  bark  out  of 
which  clothes  were  made  came  from  the  elm -tree.  This  is  also 
granted. 

Now  mark  the  conclusion  of  this  Socrates.  Hence,  as  the  elm 
roots  were  originally  necessary  for  producing  fire,  and  as  elm  bark 
was  necessary  for  making  cloth  ;  as  fire  was  necessary  for  cooking, 
and  cooking  necessary  for  food  ;  as  food  and  clothing  were  necessary 
for  health,  and  health,  being  the  original  state  of  man,  was  prior  to 
sickness,   therefore  there   must  have  been  fire  to  cook  with  and 
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clothes  to  wear,  and  elm  roots  and  bark  to  produce  them  ;  hence 
the  elm-tree  and  fire  were  the  most  ancient  gods  produced  by  God. 
The  elm  is  therefore  prior  to  the  alder.  "  This  is  the  house  that 
Jack  built "  kind  of  argument  is  thought  to  be  conclusive,  and  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  against  it. 

Those  Ainu,  however,  who  argue  for  the  alder,  against  the  elm, 
rest  their  main  argument  on  the  belief  that  fire  originally  came  down 
from  heaven.  But  as  no  one  living  has  ever  seen  fire  descend  from 
heaven  excepting  in  lightning,  and  lightning  is  not  a  very  desirable 
thing,  this  argument  is  not  considered  to  be  so  strong  as  the  other, 
and  the  skeptics  have  pretty  sure  ground.  Here  I  will  remark,  in 
passing,  that  on  points  like  this  there  are  plenty  of  skeptics  among 
the  Ainu,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  an  atheist  among  them. 

(d)  The  Snake. 

Speaking  of  the  "tree  of  evil "  brings  to  my  mind  the  subject  of 
the  serpent  and  his  connection  with  the  fall  of  man.  The  Ainu  are 
not  different  from  many  other  nations  in  their  superstitious  fear 
of  these  reptiles  ;  they  have  a  very  great  dread  of  every  kind  of  snake. 
Though  the  people  do  not  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world,  yet  many  of  them  certainly  believe  snakes  to  be 
demons  both  in  nature  and  deed,  and  to  be  at  enmity  with  all  man- 
kind ;  and  they  think  that,  having  a  special  spite  against  women,  they 
will  bewitch  them  and  drive  them  mad  if  they  get  the  opportunity. 
To  be  bewitched  by  a  snake  or  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil  are  the 
same  thing  according  to  Ainu  ideas.  The  men  are  afraid  to  kill  these 
reptiles,  because  they  think  that  the  evil  spirits  which  are  supposed 
to  dwell  in  them  will,  on  leaving  their  former  abode,  enter  the  heart 
of  the  slayer.  It  is  also  said  that,  if  a  snake  finds  any  person  asleep 
out  of  doors,  it  will  immediately  enter  the  sleeper's  mouth  and  take 
up  its  abode  within  him,  the  result  being  madness.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  the  Ainu  worshipping  snakes. 

Some  of  the  Ainu  tell  of  a  large  serpent  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  wasps  and  stinging  ants.  This  mon- 
strous reptile  is,  curiously  enough,  said  to  have  been  of  the  feminine 
gender,  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  of  such  a  beautiful  color  as  to 
be  quite  charming  to  look  upon.  She  was,  however,  a  very  dreadful 
and  dangerous  creature,  for  she  used  to  devour  whole  villages  of 
people,  and  even  to  swallow  houses.  One  day  this  monster  met  an 
Ainu  who  was  hunting  far  away  in  the  forests,  and  tempted  him  to  sin 
with  her.  The  Ainu,  however,  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  would  not 
be  led  into  danger,  but  manfully  maintained  his  integrity.  There- 
upon the  serpent,  instead  of  swallowing  him  up  as  he  expected,  told 
him  that  as  a  punishment  he  should  be  unable  to  die  for  a  thousand 
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years  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  this  Ainu  attained  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years  he  shed  his  hair,  beard,  skin,  and  teeth,  and  became 
a  child  again,  subject  to  all  the  ills  and  trials  of  babyhood,  and  this 
took  place  every  time  the  poor  fellow  reached  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  He  was  quite  unable  to  die  till  he  had  lived  his  thousand 
years,  and  had  lost  his  hair  and  teeth  ten  times.  At  length  this 
reptile  was  slain  by  the  Ainu,  but  as  its  carcass  became  decomposed 
and  fell  to  pieces  the  particles  became  stinging  ants  and  wasps. 

By  some  Ainu  snakes  are  supposed  to  live  in  large  communities 
in  the  under-world,  and  in  their  real  homes  assume  the  bodily  forms 
of  men  and  women.  They  have  houses  and  gardens  just  the  same 
as  human  beings  have.  Their  food,  however,  consists  of  dew.  They 
have  also  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  their  resemblance 
to  men  and  women  extends  only  to  bodily  form.  Their  hearts  and 
natures  are  decidedly  diabolical.  They  only  assume  the  form  of 
snakes  when  they  come  to  the  upper-world,  and  they  never  appear 
here  except  with  the  intention  of  doing  some  harm  to  human  beings. 

The  ancients  of  the  Ainu  once  met  together  to  pray  God  to  take 
away  these  evil-working  objects.  He  heard  their  prayer  and  deter- 
mined to  starve  them  out.  But  when  they  were  about  to  leave,  a 
frog  stepped  forth  and  told  them  that,  if  they  would  but  hold  its  leg 
in  their  mouth,  they  would  not  starve  to  death.  One  snake  tried 
the  remedy,  and  found  the  frog's  leg  so  sweet  that  he  swallowed  its 
whole  body.  From  that  time  to  this  frogs  have  been  the  staple  food 
amongst  the  reptiles  of  Ainu-land. 

(e)  The  Origin  of  Mosquitoes. 

The  following  fable  explains  how  the  Ainu  account  for  the  origin 
of  gnats,  mosquitoes,  and  gadflies  :  "  Once  upon  a  time,  many  years 
ago,  there  was  a  great  hobgoblin  who  had  his  home  far  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  of  Ainu-land.  In  bodily  shape  he  was  like 
a  man.  His  carcass  was  exceedingly  large  and  was  closely  covered 
with  hair.  In  fact,  his  skin  was  like  that  of  a  bear,  so  hairy  was  he. 
However,  he  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  was  situated  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead,  and  was  as  large  as  a  common  pot-lid.  This  creature 
was  a  very  great  nuisance  to  the  Ainu,  for  he  had  such  a  tremen- 
dous appetite  that  he  was  actually  in  the  habit  of  catching,  killing, 
and  eating  everything  and  anybody  coming  in  his  way.  For  this 
reason  the  people  were  afraid  to  go  far  into  the  mountains  to  hunt, 
for,  though  the  one-eyed  monster  had  been  shot  at  many  times,  not  an 
arrow  had  taken  effect  upon  him.  Now  it  happened  one  day  that  a 
brave  hunter,  who  was  an  expert  with  the  bow,  unconsciously  went 
near  the  haunt  of  this  cannibal.  While  he  was  in  pursuit  of  game  he 
was  astonished  to  see  something  brightly  glaring  at  him  through  the 
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undergrowth  of  the  forest.  Upon  drawing  near  to  see  what  it  was, 
he  discovered  it  to  be  the  big-bodied,  hairy,  fierce-looking  hobgoblin. 
When  he  saw  what  it  was,  the  hunter  became  so  frightened  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  he  soon  mustered  sufficient  courage  to 
draw  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and,  fitting  it  in  his  bow,  stood  on 
the  defensive.  As  the  creature  drew  nigh,  the  Ainu  took  a  steady 
and  deadly  aim  at  his  solitary  eye,  and  being  a  good  shot,  hit  it  fair 
in  the  centre.  The  hobgoblin  immediately  tumbled  down  dead,  for 
the  eye  was  the  vital  —  the  only  vital  — part  of  his  body.  To  make 
sure  that  so  foul  a  creature  and  so  deadly  an  enemy  was  quite  killed 
and  would  not  come  to  life  again  to  trouble  the  people,  the  brave 
hunter  made  a  great  bonfire  over  his  body  and  burnt  it  quite  up, 
bones  and  all.  When  this  was  done  he  took  the  ashes  in  his  hands 
and  scattered  them  in  the  air  so  as  to  make  doubly  certain  that  the 
monster  was  thoroughly  destroyed.  But  lo,  the  ashes  became  gnats, 
mosquitoes,  and  gadflies,  as  they  were  tossed  upward.  However, 
we  must  not  grumble  at  these  things,  for  the  lesser  evil  of  flies  is 
not  so  bad  as  the  greater  evil  of  having  the  one-eyed  man-eating 
monster  amongst  us." 

(f)  TJie  Origin  of  the  Cuckoo. 

The  water-wagtail,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  dry  land,  came  down  from  above  for  that  express 
purpose.  All  birds,  however,  did  not  descend  from  heaven  ;  some, 
like  the  cuckoo,  had  their  origin  in  the  earth.  The  legend  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  bird  is  as  follows  :  — 

"The  bird  was  crying  every  day ;  it  filled  the  whole  earth  with  its 
noise.  After  a  while  it  descended  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Saru 
River  and  came  to  the  house  of  Benkei.1  As  it  sat  upon  his  nusa  2 
crying,  Benkei  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  look  at  it.  He 
then  gave  the  following  command  to  the  people :  As  the  witch  of 
the  world,  as  the  witch  of  villages,  has  come  down,  let  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  keep  themselves  out  of  sight,  and  let  the  common  people 
insult  it.  So  commanded  he.  Therefore  the  chiefs  hid  themselves 
and  the  common  people  insulted  it. 

"After  this  the  bird  went  on,  crying  as  it  went,  further  down 
river.  It  came  to  the  house  of  Yoshitsune,  and,  sitting  upon  his 
nusa,  cried.  Thereupon  Yoshitsune  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  it.  He  then  spake  thus  :  '  Sir,  you  are  indeed  a 
great  one,  but  you  are  now  crying  because  you  know  not  who  were 
your  ancestors.     In  very  ancient  times  a  foreigner  landed  at  the 

1  The  henchman  of  the  Japanese  hero  Yoshitsune,  who  fled  to  Ezo  in  the  twelfth 
century,  A.  D. 

a  Shavings  used  for  religious  purposes. 
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mouth  of  the  Saru  River,  and,  as  he  was  exploring  the  river's  mouth, 
he  dropped  his  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch  and  lost  them.  But  as  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  lie  upon  the  ground  and  rot,  they  were  turned 
into  a  bird.  You  are  that  bird.  It  is  because  you  know  not  who 
were  your  ancestors  that  you  are  crying  so.'  So  spake  Yoshitsune. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cuckoo ;  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  bird  which  calls,  kakkok,  kakkok." 

We  should  naturally  conclude  from  this  legend  that  the  cuckoo 
is  regarded  as  a  bird  of  ill-omen  by  the  Ainu.  And  such  indeed 
appears  to  be  the  fact. 

(g)  Birds  of  Ill-omen. 

So  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  gather,  the  principal  birds  of  ill- 
omen  among  the  Ainu  are  the  owl,  night-hawk,  cuckoo,  and  some 
other  large  birds  which  the  people  call  Kettamia  and  Okep.  Okep 
really  means  "  bad  news,"  but  what  special  bird  the  Okep  or  Ketanna 
is  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  considered  by  the 
Ainu  to  be  extremely  unlucky  to  see  a  bird  of  any  kind  fly  across 
the  moon.  Should  a  person  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  this  take 
place,  the  only  remedy  is  to  change  his  name  at  once.  I  know  of 
one  man  named  Arakush  Ainu  now  living  at  Chitose,  who  actually 
changed  his  name  on  this  very  account. 

(h)  The  Otter  and  the  Fox. 

Not  only  are  birds  supposed  to  have  assisted,  as  angels,  in  produ- 
cing the  works  of  creation,  but  animals  also  played  their  part.  The 
following  legend  will  show  how  :  — 

"  The  river  otter  was  sent  down  by  the  Creator  in  order  to  make 
clothing  for  the  foxes.  He  was  told  to  clothe  them  in  red.  But  the 
otter  had  such  a  very  bad  memory  that,  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  task,  he  quite  forgot  what  color  it  should  have  been,  and  so  made 
their  skins  white.  Hence  foxes  were,  when  first  discovered  by  the 
Ainu,  of  a  white  color,  and  not  red  as  now  seen.  The  fox  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  this  piece  of  forgetfulness,  and  upbraided  the 
otter  finely  for  his  carelessness  and  neglect  of  duty.  White  was  too 
imposing  a  color  to  suit  Reynard's  tastes.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remedy  the  mistake,  the  otter  went  to  a  stream,  and,  after  catching 
a  salmon,  took  out  its  roe.  He  then  invited  the  fox  to  lie  down,  and, 
after  mashing  the  fish-roe  into  a  liquid,  proceeded  to  rub  it  over  its 
skin,  and  in  that  way  changed  its  color  from  white  to  red.  Hence  it 
is  that  foxes  are  now  red  and  not  white  as  formerly.  The  fox  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  change,  and,  in  order  to  return  the  com- 
pliment for  this  good  act,  procured  some  bark  of  the  SJiikerebe-ni 
(Phellodendron  arnurense),  boiled  it,  and  dyed  the  otter's  skin  with 
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the  liquor,  making  it  the  beautiful  dark  brown  color  we  now  find  it 
to  be."  It  is  not  known,  it  seems,  what  color  the  otter  was  before 
the  fox  dyed  him. 

It  is  said  in  this  legend  that  foxes,  when  first  discovered  by  the 
Ainu,  were  of  a  white  color.     This  raises  several  questions  in  my 

mind. 

(i)  Several  Questions  raised. 

Did  the  Ainu  at  one  time  know  anything  about  the  Arctic  fox  ? 
It  is  quite  possible  and  even  highly  probable  that  they  did.  The 
color  of  this  animal  is  pure  white  in  winter,  varying  from  a  brownish 
or  bluish  color  in  summer.  This  species  of  fox  does  not  exist  at 
present  in  Yezo.  I  have  seen  foxes  on  this  island  of  three  distinct 
colors,  one  very  light  or  gray  ;  another  very  red  ;  and  a  third  quite 
dark.  Scientists  inform  us  that  the  following  species  of  foxes  only 
are  to  be  found  here  :  Canis  japonicus,  the  common  fox ;  and  C.  Alpi- 
nus,  Pall.     The  C.  lagopus,  L.,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Another  question  which  this  legend  has  called  forth  in  my  mind 
is  this  :  May  it  not  be  fact  that  Yezo  was  once  very  much  colder 
than  it  is  now  ?  The  Ainu  say  that  it  was.  If  so,  may  not  the  Arc- 
tic fox  ( Valpes  lagopas)  have  formerly  been  found  here  ?  If  not, 
may  not  the  Ainu  have  entered  Yezo  from  Siberia  or  European  Asia, 
where  that  fox  is  found  to  exist  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
Ainu  of  Yezo  cannot  answer,  though  perhaps  those  of  Saghalien 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  should  they  be 
questioned. 

(/)  A  Legend  of  the  Sun. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  speaking  with  a  man  on  the  subject 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  surprised  me  by  asking  the  question 
whether  my  books  said  anything  about  the  sun  having  once,  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  risen  in  the  west  and  set  in  the  east !  I  was 
never  more  taken  aback  in  my  life.  The  man  was  perfectly  sober 
and  serious.  Upon  asking  him  why  he  put  such  a  peculiar  question 
he  replied  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  remote  ancestors  that, 
when  the  world  was  brought  forth  in  the  beginning,  the  quarter  now 
called  east  was  named  west,  and  the  west  designated  east.  This  was 
so  because  at  the  beginning  of  time  the  sun  used  to  rise  in  the  west 
and  set  in  the  east.  But  for  some  unknown  reason  God  saw  fit  to 
change  this  order  of  things,  and  to  make  the  sun  rise  and  set  in  the 
quarters  it  now  does.  When  this  took  place  the  Ainu  were  obliged 
to  transpose  the  names  east  and  west,  for  those  designations  would 
not  apply  under  the  altered  condition  of  things,  because  CJutp-ka 
(east)  means  '  the  kindling  of  the  luminary,'  and  Chup-pok  (west) 
means  'the  going  under  of  the  luminary.'  "     Such  is  the  tradition. 
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IV.    Some  Psychological  Matters. 

(a)  Forgetfiilness  of  the  Otter. 

"The  otter  is  a  most  curious  and  wasteful  creature,  and  can  re- 
member nothing  at  all.  As  soon  as  he  has  caught  a  salmon  he  drags 
it  ashore  and  just  takes  one  mouthful  out  of  the  back  near  the  head 
and  leaves  all  the  remainder  of  the  fish.  No  sooner  does  he  take  a 
bite  than  he  forgets  all  about  it,  throws  the  fish  away,  and  sets  out. 
to  catch  another  meal.  He  very  seldom  returns  to  finish  what  he 
had  previously  caught.  He  forgets  all  about  it.  This  is  the  reason 
why  a  person  with  a  bad  memory  is  called  '  otter-head.'  "  Such  is 
the  legend. 

With  regard  to  this  piece  of  folk-lore  I  will  draw  your  attention  to 
three  facts,  namely  :  — 

(1.)  At  the  present  day  the  words  "otter-head"  are  much  used 
among  the  Ainu.  Our  servants  often  call  themselves  and  one  an- 
other by  that  name  when  they  forget  anything.  In  fact,  it  was  this 
in  the  first  place  which  caused  me  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

(2.)  The  Ainu  use  the  words  "  to  be  seized  upon  "  or  "  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  an  otter."  It  is  the  belief  of  the  people  that  otters,  like 
other  animals,  have  power  to  possess  persons.  Should  they  do  so, 
loss  of  memory  is  the  sure  result !  In  short,  a  very  forgetful  person 
is  always  said  to  be  "possessed  by  an  otter."  In  this  way,  then,  do 
the  Ainu  account  for  the  psychological  fact  of  forgetfulness. 

(3.)  When  the  Ainu  find  fish  which  have  been  killed  by  otters 
they  carry  them  home  and  use  them  for  food.  But  when  they  eat 
such  fish,  or  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  otter  itself,  special  prayers 
are  said  to  the  goddess  of  fire,  asking  her  to  protect  them  from  the 
machinations  of  the  evilly  disposed  otters.  Not  only  so,  but  while 
eating,  both  men  and  women,  old  and  young  alike,  tie  a  tara,  i.  e.,  "a 
sling  used  in  carrying  bundles,"  round  their  heads.  This  sling  is 
said  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  otter  from  entering  the  brain,  which 
the  Ainu  suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  memory.  Should  a  person  neg- 
lect to  wear  a  tara  while  partaking  of  otter's  flesh  or  fish  caught  by 
otters,  he  will  pay  the  penalty  by  being  possessed  by  an  otter ;  and 
the  next  time  he  goes  to  the  mountains  to  work  he  is  certain  to  for- 
get a  knife  or  an  axe  or  a  hoe  or  some  other  tool. 

(F)  Double  Fruits. 

I  had  a  curious  anomaly  in  my  garden  last  year.  It  was  a  double 
vegetable  marrow.  I  was  going  one  day  to  cut  half  of  it,  to  use  in 
the  kitchen.  My  servants  entreated  me  not  to  do  so,  for,  said  they, 
should  I  eat  it  I  should  certainly  be  bewitched.     Why,  they  could 
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not  tell  mc  ;  none  of  them  seemed  to  know.  It  is  a  fixed  belief 
among  the  Ainu  that  double  fruits  and  vegetables  will,  if  eaten,  be- 
witch people  and  bring  misfortune.  Should,  however,  one  half  of  a 
double  fruit  be  eaten,  the  remaining  half  must  be  partaken  of  also 
by  the  same  person,  the  idea  being  that  one  half  would  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  the  other.  Out  of  regard  to  my  servants'  scru- 
ples and  fears  I  allowed  that  vegetable  marrow  to  remain  untouched. 
It  was  left  to  rot  where  it  grew,  and  I  am  not  bewitched. 

This  one  incident  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Ainu  invest  even 
vegetable  life  with  an  immaterial  spiritual  existence.  But  this  is  a 
point  which  I  cannot  further  dwell  upon  now,  and  merely  pass  it 
over  with  the  remark  that,  in  studying  religion  as  it  exists  among  the 
Ainu,  this  is  an  article  of  faith  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed 
over. 

(c)  "  Cat  Punishment." 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Ainu  that  cats  who  have  died  or  left  this 
world  have  the  power  of  bewitching  people.  I  say  cats  who  have 
died,  advisedly,  for  the  Ainu  invest  them  with  personality.  But  here 
again  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  individual  life  or  spirit  of  all 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  men,  is  never  supposed  to  be- 
come extinct  or  lose  its  own  proper  personal  identity.  Each  has  a 
distinct  separate  unit  life  in  another  world,  with  powers  to  act  upon 
living  agents  in  this.  The  spirits  of  cats  which  have  been  killed 
are  especially  addicted  to  bewitching  people,  and  those  of  all  animals 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  But  should  a  person  kill  a  cat,  he  may 
prevent  himself  being  bewitched  by  it  by  eating  part  of  it.  Or, 
should  a  person  be  bewitched  by  any  disembodied  cat,  he  may,  to 
cure  himself,  kill  any  other  cat  and  eat  it.  The  good  effects  of  this 
are  undoubted. 

The  way  cats  bewitch  people  is  to  enter  their  body  and  cause 
them  to  imitate  the  gestures  of  a  cat,  to  gradually  waste  away,  and 
in  the  end  to  die  a  painful  death  while  mewing  like  a  cat.  The 
name  of  this  is  called  Meko  pagoat,  "cat  punishment."  I  find  there 
is  also  a  "  dog  punishment,"  "  bear  punishment,"  and  every  other 
animal  punishment.  The  same  principle  of  the  disease  or  punish- 
ment and  its  cure  runs  through  all  alike. 

(d)   Selection  of  Proper  Karnes. 

The  selection  of  a  proper  name  for  a  person  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  indeed  among  the  Ainu.  It  seems  to  form  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  of  married  life,  especially  where  the  family  is  a  large 
one.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  people  only  have  one  name  each  to 
trouble  about,  but  the  Ainu  have  so  many  superstitions  and  curious 
customs  connected  with  this  subject  that  the  choice  of  a  fitting  name 
for  a  person  is  quite  a  formidable  task. 
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The  chief  difficulties  connected  with  finding  names  for  Ainu  chil- 
dren (and  adults  also,  for  even  grown-up  people  sometimes  change 
their  name)  arise  hence  :  — 

(1.)  No  one  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  person  who  has  passed 
away.  When  any  one  dies  his  or  her  name  must  die  also.  Should 
the  names  of  a  dead  person  be  applied  to  a  boy  or  girl,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  would  grieve  the  soul  of  the  departed  and  be  likely  to  call 
forth  his  or  her  displeasure.  Some  evil  would  be  pretty  certain  to 
follow,  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can,  it  is  thought,  act  upon  the 
living  for  good  or  evil.  No  person  can  therefore  take  the  name  of  his 
deceased  parent,  friend,  or  ancestor.  Ainu  names  do  not  knowingly 
recur.  Not  only  so,  but  according  to  the  Ainu  it  is  far  better  not 
to  revive  the  name  of  the  dead,  because  one  would  be  thereby  re- 
minded of  death  itself,  and  this  is  a  thing  of  which  the  Ainu  are  in 
constant  dread.  They  always  endeavor  to  banish  the  very  idea  of 
death  from  their  thoughts.  To  mention  the  name  of  the  dead  brings 
to  mind  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  forget  about,  and  should  there- 
fore be  carefully  avoided.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  fact  of  receiving  a 
deceased  person's  name  is  calculated  to  bring  back  to  the  mind  of 
the  living  the  dear  one  departed  hence,  and  it  is  considered  better 
not  to  do  this.  It  is  bad  taste  to  do  so.  But  why  ?  Because  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  dead  the  partially  healed  wounds  of  the 
sorrowful  bereaved  are  likely  to  be  thereby  reopened  and  caused  to 
bleed  afresh.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  great  dearth  of  Ainu  proper  names,  and  that  the  mere 
naming  of  a  person  must  necessarily  be  a  source  of  great  difficulty. 

(2.)  Names  in  themselves  are  supposed  by  the  Ainu  to  be  lucky 
or  unlucky,  and  to  bring  fortune  or  misfortune  on  a  person,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  people  appear  to  invest  them  with  power  for 
good  or  evil,  so  superstitious  are  they  ;  in  short,  the  Ainu  seem  to 
live  in  a  great  whirl  of  superstition  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as 
every  other  subject.  Thus,  for  example,  a  child  is  of  a  weakly  dis- 
position and  is  consequently  always  ailing ;  this  is  often  thought  to 
be  because  the  name  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  has  therefore  to  be 
changed.  I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  name  or  rename  persons 
varying  in  age  from  four  to  eighteen,  for  this  very  reason.  I  know 
of  one  sickly  child  who  is  continually  ill,  and  whose  name  has  been 
changed  by  her  parents  and  friends  no  less  than  four  times,  and  only 
to-day  I  was  asked  as  a  great  favor  to  think  of  a  new  and  more  for- 
tunate name  for  her  !  This  superstition  is  very  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Ainu,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  it,  for 
such  ideas  among  such  a  people  die  very  hard. 

(3.)  Another  difficulty  lies  in  this  :  I  mentioned  just  now  that  a 
person  must  not  be  called  after  his  or  her  ancestors  or  deceased 
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relations.  In  the  same  way  he  must  not  take  the  name  of  his  living 
neighbor.  Should  such  a  thing  be  done  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  theft,  and  treated  accordingly.  This  custom  probably  arose 
from  the  idea  that  names  bring  good  or  evil,  and  a  person  needs  all 
the  good  his  name  can  bring,  and  does  not  care  to  have  it  divided  up 
with  another.  In  trying  to  find  a  name  for  a  person  I  have  several 
times  been  asked  not  to  use  such  and  such  a  name  because  it  be- 
longed to  some  one  else. 

(4.)  Again,  the  name  must  have  a  good  sound  and  meaning.  That 
seems  reasonable  enough.  In  choosing  a  name  for  a  person  the 
other  day,  I  spent  two  hours  before  I  could  fix  upon  one  which  would 
do.  At  last  I  suggested  Rei-peka.  Yes,  that  would  do  very  well 
indeed,  because  it  meant  "a  fitting  name."  I  certainly  thought 
that  difficulty  was  got  well  over.  But,  lo,  shortly  after,  word  came 
asking  me  if  I  could  kindly  change  it  !  The  first  syllable  sounded 
too  much  like  that  of  her  mother's  name,  who  had  been  dead  about 
six  years  !  In  sheer  desperation  I  therefore  coined  a  name  on  the 
spot,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  it  is  considered  beautiful,  and  suits 
well.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  in  naming  Ainu  children  many 
knotty  points  have  to  be  avoided,  and  nice,  delicate,  and  perplexing 
crotchets  humored. 

However,  do  not  let  it  be  inferred  from  anything  I  have  said  above 
that  all  Ainu  are  scrupulous  about  naming  their  offspring.  Some 
fathers,  chiefs,  and  elder  brothers,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  of 
giving  names,  are  uncommonly  mean  and  inconsiderate  in  this  re- 
spect, and  many  utterly  absurd  and  unmentionably  filthy  names  are 
given.  Chief  Penri  of  Piratori  is  a  very  great  transgressor  in  this 
respect  ;  he  is,  even  for  an  Ainu,  an  exceptionally  filthy-minded  old 
man.  He  does,  of  course,  avoid  all  names  by  which  others  are  and 
have  been  called,  but  he  is  very  fond  of  bestowing  such  names  as 
"the  pot,"  "the  kettle,"  "the  chopstick,"  "soot,"  "dirty,"  and  so 
on,  besides  many  I  cannot  possibly  here  mention.  Among  the  bet- 
ter class  of  names  are  :  "The  Grace  of  God,"  "  Graceful,"  "Bright- 
ness," "Comforter,"  "The  Eloquent  One,"  " Deer  Catcher,"  "The 
Bird's  Mouth,"  and  such  like. 

The  Ainu  are  gradually  undergoing  a  change  with  regard  to  ap- 
plying names.  Women  are  now  beginning  to  take  those  of  their 
husbands  in  addition  to  their  own.  They  have  been  obliged  to  do 
this,  as  it  is  more  convenient  for  registration  purposes  at  the  Japa- 
nese offices.  But  old  customs  die  hard,  hence  before  registration  the 
men  generally  adopt  and  are  registered  in  Japanese,  but  among 
themselves  they  retain  and  are  known  by  their  own  native  names. 
Thus,  for  example,  my  servant's  Ainu  name  is  Kararashutent,  but  he 
is  registered  in  Japanese  as  Nakano  Kinzo,  a  purely  Japanese  name  ; 
Kannari  Taro's  Ainu  name  is  Ekashi-oka. 
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The  naming  of  Ainu  children  does  not  take  place  before  the  child 
is  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  parents  generally  wait  till  some 
trait  of  character  has  developed  itself,  or  the  child  has  performed 
some  peculiar  act,  before  they  give  a  name.  These  circumstances 
decide  what  it  shall  be  called,  for  the  word  used  generally  points  to 
something  which  took  place  in  early  life,  and  is  sometimes  not  at  all 
a  bad  index  to  character. 

Name-giving  is  called  by  a  word  meaning  "  name  ceremony." 
This  ceremony  does  not  constitute  a  religious  service,  for  prayers 
are  not  said  and  wine  is  not  necessarily  partaken  of.  It  is  custom- 
ary, however,  for  the  person  who  names  the  child  to  make  it  some 
small  present.  It  is  considered  to  be  unlucky  not  to  do  so.  In  the 
case  of  a  boy  the  most  lucky  things  to  give  are  a  sword-guard  or 
wine-cup  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  piece  of  cloth.  Thus  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  spoons  and  knives  and  forks  presented  to 
infants  at  their  baptism  in  some  Christian  lands. 

That  boys  should  be  presented  with  a  sword-guard  or  wine-cup,  or, 
as  in  some  cases,  with  both,  is  in  itself  of  great  significance.  A 
sword-guard  is,  as  its  name  implies,  used  specially  for  protection  ; 
as  a  present  to  a  child  it  indicates  a  wish  that  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  gods  may  be  especially  extended  towards  the  recipient. 
It  is  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  charm.  It  is  called  by  a  word  mean- 
ing "  a  thing  for  keeping  safe."  In  cases  of  sickness  I  have  known 
of  its  being  used  to  charm  away  disease.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
moved  several  times  over  and  across  the  body,  and  at  last  placed 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  sufferer.  The  presentation  of  a  sword-guard 
to  a  boy  is  therefore  full  of  meaning,  and  has  religion,  and  that  dis- 
ease of  religion  and  imagination  which  we  call  superstition,  at  its 
basis.  It  may  also  have  been  formerly  given  as  a  token  that  the  lad 
must  grow  up  to  be  a  defence  to  his  country,  hearth,  and  home. 
However  that  may  have  been,  I  can  only  bear  witness  to  what  the 
main  idea  is  now  ;  and  in  this  case  the  presentation  of  a  sword-guard 
to  a  newly  named  child  is  a  token  that  the  giver  desires  and  prays 
that  the  protection  of  the  gods  may  be  bestowed  upon  and  abide 
with  him. 

The  presentation  of  a  wine-cup  would  seem  to  convey  rather  the 
idea  of  priesthood,  and  indicate  that  libations  are  to  be  offered  with 
it,  for  the  principal  function  of  a  priest  (the  head  of  every  family  is 
the  priest  among  the  Ainu)  seems  to  be  the  offerings  of  libations  of 
wine.  It  might  possibly  be  objected  to  this  that  the  Ainu  had  no 
wine  before  the  introduction  of  Japanese  sake",  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  a  wine-cup  indicating  libations  is  of  late  growth.  Such, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  The  Ainu  say  they  had  a  wine  of  their  own 
long  before  they  knew  anything  of  the  Japanese  sak<f.    Sake'm  Ainu 
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is  called  by  three  distinct  names.  Firstly,  sake",  pure  and  simple ; 
secondly,  tonoto,  " official  milk;"  and  thirdly,  chikusaasJikoro,  which 
means  "wine  we  import"  or  "imported  wine."  Before  the  Ainu 
knew  anything  of  this  Japanese  production,  it  is  said  that  they  made 
a  wine  of  their  own  out  of  millet,  which  they  called  cliirangcashkoro, 
"  wine  we  produce."  I  have  seen  this  drink  both  made  and  used, 
but  could  never  bring  myself  to  taste  it.  It  is  the  color  of  milk, 
very  thick,  and  quite  harmless.  At  the  present  day  it  retains  its  old 
name,  chirangeashkoro,  and  is  often  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  I 
know  of  no  single  case  in  which  Japanese  influence  has  been  allowed 
to  intrude  itself  upon  the  Ainu  religion ;  for  though  the  Ainu  do 
often  use  saki  in  their  religious  exercises,  yet  the  partial  substitu- 
tion of  one  kind  of  wine  for  another  cannot  be  truly  said  to  affect 
their  religion.  Wine  is  not  religion,  but  merely  a  subsidiary  to  the 
performance  of  religion.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  objected  that 
the  presentation  of  a  wine-cup  to  a  newly  named  child  did  not  origi- 
nally convey  the  idea  of  priesthood  because  wine  is  of  recent  im- 
portation, for,  according  to  the  Ainu,  they  had  both  wine  and  a  name 
for  wine  before  the  importation  of  Japanese  sake.  However,  what 
is  the  fact  to-day  ?  At  this  present  moment,  when  a  person  presents 
a  wine-cup  to  a  child  he  certainly  intends  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  recipient  is  a  priest  of  the  gods,  and  must  before  all  things  do 
his  duty  to  them.  Such,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  sword-guard 
and  wine-cup  when  given  at  the  function  called  by  the  Ainu  "  the 
naming  ceremony." 

(e)  Bears'  Eyes. 

When  the  Kamtchadales  kill  a  bear  they  stick  a  sharp  knife  into 
each  eye  and  then  rip  up  the  belly.  This  they  say  is  quite  neces- 
sary, as  bears  have  sometimes  been  known  to  recover,  even  after 
severe  wounds,  and  kill  the  persons  who  have  ripped  them  up  with 
the  intention  of  skinning  them.  Whereas,  they  say,  if  their  eyes 
had  first  been  put  out  they  would  not  have  seen  anything,  and  those 
persons  would  have  escaped.1 

The  Ainu  of  Yezo  seem  to  know  nothing  of  this  custom.  When 
a  man  kills  a  bear  he  first  skins  it  and  then  carefully  takes  out  the 
eyes.  Some  hunters  swallow  the  eyes  raw,  while  others  tenderly 
place  them  on  a  leaf  and  put  them  outside  the  east  end  of  their 
huts.  They  treat  the  eyes  of  deer  in  the  same  way.  I  have  several 
times  asked  why  they  swallow  the  eyes,  and  the  only  reply  I  have  yet 
obtained  is  that  they  consider  them  too  precious  and  beautiful  to  be 
thrown  away.  But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  they  swallow  them  either 
to  prevent  themselves  from  being  bewitched  by  the  animals  they 
slay  or  to  render  them  clear-sighted  when  hunting  and  shooting. 

1  Dobell's  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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(/)  The  Use  of  Hares'  Claws. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  forepaws  of  hares  hanging 
over  the  doorways  and  windows  of  Ainu  huts.  On  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  reason  and  use  of  this  I  find  they  are  placed  there  as 
charms  against  contagious  disease.  They  are  supposed  to  be  very 
effectual  in  preventing  such  scourges  as  smallpox  and  measles  from 
entering  a  hut  and  attacking  a  family.  Thus  we  find  that  even  dis- 
ease as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  conceived  of  as  closely 
connected  with  spirit.  The  people  appear  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
or  demon  of  disease  walks  in  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other  this  spirit  does  not  like  the  forepaws 
of  hares,  and  will  not  come  near  a  place  where  even  a  single  paw  is 
to  be  seen.  Hence  the  custom  of  hanging  them  up  over  doors  and 
windows.  In  order  to  render  themselves  further  proof  against  this 
evil  spirit  of  sickness,  the  people  sometimes  take  the  foot  and  gently 
scratch  themselves  with  the  claws.  Or  should  one  have  already 
caught  a  complaint  a  gentle  scratching  with  the  claw  is  supposed  to 
work  wonders  in  driving  out  the  disease  and  effecting  a  cure.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  hind  feet  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  power  at 
all,  and  are  therefore  thrown  away. 

(g)  Skulls. 

The  skulls  of  hares  are  also  used  as  charms,  so  indeed  are  the 
skulls  of  almost  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  birds. 
These  are  usually  stuck  on  poles  and  placed  outside  of  the  east  end 
of  Ainu  huts,  though  some  of  them  are  decorated  with  Nusa  and 
kept  in  a  safe  place  within  the  hut.  They  are  all  called  by  a  name 
which  means  "guardian  gods."  They  are  worshipped,  and  their 
chief  function  is  to  preserve  the  people  from  disease,  keep  them 
from  being  bewitched  by  the  animals  they  have  killed,  and  to  gener- 
ally watch  over  their  personal  welfare.  This  is  the  chief  use  of  the 
skulls  to  be  seen  stuck  up  outside  the  east  end  of  Ainu  huts,  and  in 
this  we  must  seek  their  raison  d'etre. 

(Ji)  Divination. 

But  skulls,  of  some  animals  at  least,  are  used  for  other  purposes. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  fox.  The  skull  of  this  animal  is  used 
for  purposes  of  divination. 

In  one  of  the  Ainu  villages  in  which  I  have  spent  many  months, 
one  of  the  men,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  was  one  day  very 
angry  at  having  lost  a  paper  dollar.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  a 
particular  young  woman,  his  daughter  in  fact,  who  was  married  and 
lived  next  door,  had  stolen  the  money.     He  accordingly  accused  her 
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of  the  deed.  But  as  she  refused  to  confess,  and  stoutly  and  persist- 
ently denied  the  charge,  her  father  proceeded  to  perform  what,the 
Ainu  call  by  the  various  names  of  Niwo-ki  marapto,  "  The  ceremony 
of  discovery  ;  "  Shitumbe  marapto,  "  The  ceremony  of  the  fox  ;  "  or 
Kema  kosJinegiirn  marapto,  "  The  ceremony  of  the  light-footed  per- 
son," the  fox  being  so  called  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  can  get  out  of  one's  way. 

This  "  ceremony  of  the  fox  "  is  a  sort  of  divination,  by  means  of 
which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person  is  supposed  to  be 
established,  and  is  very  closely  allied  to  trial  by  ordeal.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  though  the  person  was  brought  in  guilty,  and 
implicit  faith  was  placed  in  the  decision,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  dollar  was  found  ;  but  it  was  quite 
against  the  father's  dignity  to  tell  his  daughter  so.  I  verily  believe 
that  he  was  angry  to  find  out  that  his  divination  had  played  him  false. 

Every  married  Ainu  keeps  one  fox's  skull,  carefully  decorated  with 
willow  shavings,  stowed  away  among  his  treasures  in  the  eastern  or 
sacred  end  of  his  hut.  With  this  he  divines,  should  he  have  lost 
anything  or  should  something  have  gone  wrong  in  any  other  way 
with  him.  In  such  a  case  he  takes  the  skull  from  its  corner  and, 
after  having  prayed  over  it  and  told  it  all  his  troubles,  asks  it  to  make 
known  to  him  the  cause.  Should  the  spirit  of  the  skull  be  favor- 
able, it  will  show  him  the  whole  matter  in  a  dream. 

The  ceremony  concerning  which  I  am  now  speaking  was  con- 
ducted as  follows  :  The  accused  person  was  brought  into  the  hut  of 
her  father  and  made  to  sit  in  front  of  him.  He  then  produced  his 
fox's  skull,  prayed  before  it,  told  it  of  his  loss,  and  asked  it  to  favor 
him  by  answering  truly.  He  next  separated  the  lower  jaw  from  the 
rest  of  the  skull.  The  top  part  of  the  skull,  which  is  called  sapa 
mim,  was  reverently  put  on  one  side,  and  the  jaw  placed  upon  his 
head,  teeth  upwards.  He  then  gently  leant  forward  so  as  to  allow 
the  jaw  to  gradually  slip  to  the  floor.  As  it  fell  with  the  teeth  to 
the  ground  his  daughter  was  thereby  proved  guilty ;  but  should  it 
have  fallen  with  the  teeth  upwards  she  would  have  been  declared 
innocent.  The  person  proved  guilty  was  called  Ko-niwokgurn, 
"  the  person  pointed  out  "  or  discovered. 

Should  it  have  happened,  however,  that  the  loser  of  the  money 
had  no  suspicion  as  to  the  thief,  he  would  have  tied  a  long  piece  of 
string  to  the  skull,  and,  having  gathered  up  the  string  in  a  bunch  in 
his  hand,  would  have  caused  an  assembly  of  people  whom  he  sus- 
pected each  to  take  one  piece  of  the  string  and  all  pull  together. 
He  who  took  the  piece  immediately  attached  to  the  skull  would  have 
been  the  person  "pointed  out"  as  the  culprit. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Ainu  have  implicit  confidence  in  this 
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curious  ceremony,  though  it  does  play  them  false  sometimes.  I 
should  also  remark  that  many  Ainu  men,  when  going  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, reverently  carry  a  fox  skull  among  their  luggage  ;  with  this  they 
divine,  and  determine  which  way  to  take  or  which  of  two  things 
should  be  done  next. 

(f)   Objection  to  being  Photographed. 

It  was  an  old  belief  among  the  Ainu  —  a  belief  which  has  now 
almost  entirely  died  out  in  Yezo  —  that  by  being  sketched  or  photo- 
graphed, especially  when  in  a  naked  condition,  their  natural  life  was 
thereby  shortened  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other.  The  term  the 
people  use  with  reference  to  this  is  Ainu  katu  eliange,  "the  man 
draws  nigh  to  his  form  ;  "  and  that  is  like  saying  "death  is  at  hand  " 
or  "the  man  is  becoming  a  ghost."  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1890 
a  gentleman  travelling  in  Yezo  had  his  sketch-block  taken  away  by 
some  Ainu  because  he  was  sketching  them  when  they  were  nearly 
naked.  The  people  appeared  to  see  something  uncanny  in  having 
their  mere  form  produced  without  the  substance.  To  speak  of  the 
form  of  a  person  is  often  equivalent  to  speaking  of  his  soul,  spirit, 
or  ghost.  Hence  to  produce  a  person's  form  on  paper  was  consid- 
ered to  be  like  drawing  the  soul  out  of  him  and  placing  it  in  an  un- 
natural position,  and  the  man  himself  was  henceforth  supposed  to  be 
gradually  shadowing  off  into  mere  physical  form  without  material 
substance.  In  short,  the  Ainu  appeared  to  think  that  by  having  his 
photograph  taken  a  person  was  thereby  being  transformed  into  a 
ghost  before  his  time. 

The  person  I  have  just  referred  to  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  in- 
advertently got  into  trouble  in  this  way.  Mr.  B.  Douglas  Howard, 
who  travelled  in  Saghalien  for  a  short  time,  has  given  us  his  experi- 
ences among  the  Ainu  who  dwell  there.  In  his  book,  which  is  en- 
titled "  Trans-Siberian  Savages,"  I  find  two  passages  which  illustrate 
the  point  under  discussion,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  reasons  for  this  Ainu  aversion  to  the  camera.  I  now  quote 
from  that  book  the  two  passages  I  refer  to.  On  page  95  we  find 
that  Mr.  Howard  brought  out  his  hand-mirror  for  the  inspection 
of  the  people.  He  says  :  "  This  to  my  astonishment  quickly  pro- 
duced exactly  the  effect  my  rifle  failed  to  accomplish.  As  fast  as  I 
showed  them  their  faces,  they  darted  like  arrows  to  the  doorway,  and 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  come  back.  I  didn't  wonder  at  it," 
etc.  Evidently  Mr.  Howard  thought  that  it  was  their  own  filth  or 
ugliness  they  were  afraid  of.  But  he  should  have  looked  deeper 
than  that,  for  it  would  be  unnatural  for  them  to  consider  themselves, 
brought  up  as  they  are,  either  dirty  or  ugly,  whatever  Mr.  Howard 
may  have  thought  of  their  looks.     The  fact,  however,  is  explained 
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by  the  Ainu  words,  Ainu  katu  change,  "  the  man  draws  nigh  to  his 
form." 

On  page  96  Mr.  Howard  says  :  — 

In  a  very  quiet  way  I  had  taken  a  good  many  carefully  selected  snap- 
shots with  my  camera,  which  included  the  old  chief,  the  wizard,  and  several 
other  portraits.  Thinking  I  would  like  to  add  to  their  pleasure  another  en- 
tirely new  surprise  and  sensation,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  impress  them  still 
further  with  my  own  wonderful  powers,  I  took  an  almost  endless  amount 
of  trouble  to  develop  a  few  of  them,  especially  the  portraits.  Of  these  the 
only  one  now  in  my  possession  is  the  portrait  of  the  old  chief. 

The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  my  loss  of  the  others  is  due  to  a  calamity 
which  with  such  immense  pains  I  myself  innocently  brought  about. 

One  day,  when  several  men  were  in  the  hut  with  the  chief,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  a  surprise,  and  watch  the  effect  upon  them  as  I  dis- 
played before  them  their  newly  finished  portraits.  Instantly  they  sprang  to 
their  feet  as  if  they  had  been  shot.  All  except  the  chief  rushed  out  of  the 
hut  as  if  in  a  rage.  The  old  chief  stamped  up  and  down  the  hut  in  the 
greatest  distress.  Hearing  a  great  hubbub  mixed  with  wild  cries  outside, 
I  went  to  the  hut  door,  where  I  found  these  people,  whose  gentle  virtues  I 
have  so  faithfully  depicted,  raving  and  gesticulating  in  the  most  menacing 
manner.  To  my  utter  consternation  I  saw  that  some  of  them  were  bran- 
dishing sticks,  some  of  them  knives,  —  that,  indeed,  one  and  all  were  sud- 
denly changed  to  savages  of  the  wildest  type. 

Utterly  bewildered  at  this  sudden  change  of  affairs,  yet  assuming  that 
the  pictures  must  have  in  some  way  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  remembering 
as  I  did  the  effect  of  the  looking-glass  upon  them,  I  appealed  as  well  as  I 
could  to  the  chief,  exhibited  my  regret,  and  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  I  placed  myself  and  everything  I  had  in  his  hands.  To  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  I  brought  out  my  pictures,  my  apparatus,  and  everything  that 
pertained  to  it,  and  offered  to  put  them  all  into  the  fireplace,  but  there  was 
no  fire.  Meanwhile  the  people  outside  grew  so  violent  that  the  chief  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  them. 

After  a  long  parley,  the  chief  returned  and  made  me  understand  that  I 
must  carry  everything  outside.  As  fast  as  they  could  do  it,  a  big  fire  was 
kindled  in  front  of  the  hut.  Inaos  were  stuck  in  the  ground  all  around 
the  fire,  and  following  their  intimations,  while  they  stood  back  as  if  in  great- 
est alarm,  I  threw  my  poor  kodak,  my  pictures,  all  my  apparatus  on  the  fire, 
and  stood  there  calmly  looking  on  till  nothing  was  left  of  them  but  ashes. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  these  people,  among  other  races  (take 
the  Chinese  for  example)  who  object  to  being  sketched  or  photo- 
graphed, do  so  because  they  fancy  that  life  will  only  last  as  long  as 
the  photograph  or  sketch.  But  is  not  the  idea  contained  in  the  Ainu 
expression,  "the  man  draws  nigh  to  his  form,"  really  the  reason? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  so. 

JoJui  Batchclor. 
Sapporo,  Japan. 
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ESKIMO  TALES   AND   SONGS. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal  (pp.  123  ff.)  Dr.  H.  Rink 
and  the  writer  published  a  number  of  Eskimo  tales  from  Baffin 
Land.  On  the  following  pages  I  give  the  texts  and  translations  of 
a  few  more  tales,  ditties,  and  songs  which  were  collected  by  me  in 
Cumberland  Sound  in  the  years  1883  and  1884. 

I.     THE    WOMAN    AND    THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    SINGING    HOUSE. 

Arnaq :        "  Naung        o'ma        inuraju'nga?1        Naung        o'ma 

Woman:  "Where  that  one  its  owner?  Where  that  one 

taoraju'nga  ?2  Qagilu'go3  inurajuqaju'va,4  qagilu'go 

its  man  ?  If  there  is  a  singing  house  it  has  an  owner  (?)  if  there  is  a  singing 

for  him  (?)  house  for  him  (?) 

taorajuqaju'va.  Inurajuqadja'ngilaq." 5 

it  has  a  man  (?)  It  has  no  owner." 

Qa'gim         i'nua:         "  Uba'rajuk,         taba'rajuk." 

The  singing  house        its  owner:  "  Here  he  is,  there  he  is." 

Arnaq :         "  Naung       o'ma        isijaraju'ngin  ?       Naung       o'ma 

Woman  "Where  that  one  his  feet?  Where  that  one 

kanaraju'ngin  ?       Naung       o'ma       siqoraju'ngin  ?      Naung       o'ma 

the  lower  part  of  his  legs  ?  Where  that  one  his  knees  ?  Where  that  one 

quqtoraraju'ngin  ?         Naung         o'ma         oqpatiraju'ngin  ? " 

his  thighs  ?  Where  that  one  the  upper  parts  of  his  thighs  ? " 

Qa'gim        i'nua :         "  Uba'rajuk,  taba'rajuk." 

The  singing  house     its  owner :  "  Here  they  are,  there  they  are." 

Arnaq  :         "  Naung         o'ma         timiraju'nga  ?  " 

Woman  :  "  Where  that  one  his  belly  ?  " 

Qa'gim         i'nua :         "  Uba'rajuk,         taba'rajuk." 

The  singing  house       its  owner :  "  Here  it  is,  there  it  is." 

Arnaq:    "Naung   o'ma  kiatiraju'nga  ?    Naung  o'ma  teliraju'nga ? 

Woman :  "  Where         that  one     the  upper  part  of  his  Where      that  one  his  arm  ? 

body  ? 

Naung     o'ma     qomasiraju'nga?      Naung     o'ma      neaqoraju'nga  ? " 

Where         that  one  his  neck  ?  Where  that  one  his  head." 

Qa'gim         i'nua :        "  Ubarajuk,  taba'rajuk." 

The  singing  house     its  owner:  "  Here  it  is,  there  it  is." 

Nuj  araj  uqadja'ngilaq. 

He  had  no  hair. 

Explanations:  1.  inuk,  man;  -rajuk,  this  suffix,  which  occurs  throughout  this 
tale,  is  not  known  to  exist  in  other  dialects.  Its  meaning  is  unknown.  2.  taoq, 
Greenland  Angakok  language  ;  tafirsaq,  man.  3.  Perhaps  :  "When  I  bring  him  up 
out  of  the  ground,  or  from  qagi,  singing  house.  4.  inuk,  man  ;  -rajuk j  -qarpoq, 
he  has  —  ;  -juva  ?     5.  -qarpoq,  he  has  — ;  -djangilaq,  not. 

This  tale  refers  to  the  notion  of  the  Eskimo  that  each  singing 
house  in  which  festivals  are  held  has  an  "owner,"  that  is,  a  super- 
natural being,  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  is  supposed  to  have  bandy 
legs ;  he  has  no  hair,  and  no  bones  in  his  occiput.     To  touch  this 
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part  of  his  body  results  in  immediate  death.  The  woman  in  this 
tale  enters  the  singing  house  while  it  is  dark  and  invokes  the  spirit. 
He  appears,  although  she  does  not  see  him.  When  she  asks  for  the 
parts  of  his  body  she  is  supposed  to  touch  them.  When  she  asks  : 
"where  is  his  head"  she  touches  his  bald,  soft  occiput,  and  falls 
down  dead. 

II.     SONG    SUNG   AT    RELIGIOUS    FESTIVALS    IN    THE    SINGING    HOUSE. 

Ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 
Ajarpeja  taitlani'qdjuaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  whale 

Ajarpeja  puija'qdjuaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  white  whale 

Ajarpeja      ataq      ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  hooded  seal 

Ajarpeja  minge'riaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  salmon 

Ajarpeja  qilikaili'qjuaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  cariboo 

Ajarpeja     maktlak     ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  ground  seal 

Ajarpeja  angmie'tiak  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  seal 

Ajarpeja  tiktla'rlik  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  walrus 

Ajarpeja  uxtsuare'dlik  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  polar  bear 

Ajarpeja  pisuqa'k  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  fox 

Ajarpeja  kangirtau'k  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  bird 

Ajarpeja  singa'qte  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  wolf 

Ajarpeja  auvira'q  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  bone 

This  song  is  of  peculiar  interest — notwithstanding  it  is  only  an 
enumeration  of  animals  —  because  all  the  words  of  the  song  belong 
to  the  sacred  language  of  the  shamans,  or  angakut.  The  song  is 
sung  as  a  chorus  of  all  the  people  assembled  in  the  singing  house. 
Only  those  who  have  to  observe  certain  regulations  regarding  work 
and  food  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  a  relative  are  not  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  song.  I  do  not  know  if  the  burden  has  any 
meaning. 

The  sacred  language  of  the  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Sound  con- 
tains a  number  of  words  which  occur  in  other  dialects  of  the  Eskimo 
language,  while  others  are  descriptive  words.     Still  others  I  have 
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not  been  able  to  explain.  These  words  are  used  by  the  shamans  in 
all  their  incantations.  The  identity  of  a  number  of  these  words  in 
the  sacred  language  of  Greenland  and  of  Baffin  Land  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  form  of  speech. 

I  give  here  a  list,  with  the  equivalent  of  the  words  in  the  ordi- 
nary language,  and  with  some  explanatory  remarks. 

I.   Words  which  occur  in  both  the  Sacred  Languages  of  Greenland  and 

Baffin  Land. 

English.  Remarks. 

nixe  meat  aipat,    Angakok   language   of    Green- 

land. 

qingmik         dog  punguaq,  Angakok  language  of  Green- 

land. 

ijinga  his  eye  te'kkunaet,     Angakok     language     of 

Greenland.       (Ordinary     language, 
pupil  of  eye.) 
sudluta'q  siut  ear  sudlortak,  Angakok  language  of  Green- 

land (suvdloq,  a  tube), 
utirtsii't  ukusik  kettle  outsersut,  Angakok  language  of  Green- 

land (utsivoq,  it  is  boiling). 

2.    Words  which   ocair  in   the  Sacred  Language   of  Baffin  Land  and  in   the 
Ordinary  Language  of  other  Dialects. 

qairolik  hooded  seal    ataq,  Greenland. 


Angakok 

Language.       Ordinary  Language. 

aipat  nixe 

pungnu 

takudnita' 


ataq 

maktlak  (mak- 

tak) 
pisuqa'ng 
qaumat    (qau- 
ma'vun,  our  — ) 
minge'riaq 


ugjuk  bearded  seal   magdlaq,  Alaska, 

terie'niaq       fox  pichukte,  Mackenzie. 

taqirn  moon  qaumat,  Greenland. 

ixaluk  salmon  mingeriaq,  Labrador,  small  fish.     In 

the  Angakok  language  of  Green- 
land, mingneriak,  sea  animals. 

3.   Descriptive  Words. 

=  the  large  sea  mammal. 

=  with  a  pickaxe. 

=  with  blubber  (?). 

from  kanga'terpoq,  he  rises. 

with  red  mouth. 

making  daylight. 

anirtarpoq,    he    breathes,     place    of 

breathing, 
made  to  beat  (kauktipa',  he  makes  it 

beat), 
dried    intes-     from  si'garpox,  it  crackles,  creaks  (?). 

from  audlirpoq,  he  travels, 
from  isakpoq,   he   stretches  out  his 
hand. 


puija'qdjuaq 

qile'lujaq 

white  whale 

tiktla'rlik 

aiviq 

walrus 

uxsoare'dlik 

nanuk 

polar  bear 

kangirtau'k 

tingmiaq 

bird 

singa'qte 

amaroq 

wolf 

qaumate   (qau- 

mati'vun,  our- 

-)  siri'nirn 

sun 

anirti'rbik 

puaq 

lungs 

kaukti'tak 

u'man 

heart 

sl'arvak 

ine'luak 

dried    intes- 
tines 

audlite'ik 

si'qoq 

knee 

isaratinl'k 

aggak 

hand 
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ixeta'k 

oxometa' 

kangirtsii'ak 

udliju'viaq 

sia'ngoat 

tamukuata.' 


qisiq 

aming 

niaxoq 

qipiq 

adli'tjen 

kigut 


tu'kto 


taitlani'qdjuaq, 
tatla'nirn  aqbiq 

qilikaili'q-  ~\ 
djuaq         V 
qa'ngiling     ) 
angmie'tiaq         ne'tiq 
auvira'q  saunirn 

kelalu'tik  pitung 


nubik 

kingiliqa'wik 

kairak 

tarni'nga 

iliji'rbik 

aipalukbia' 

adnukse'nga 

akorudjiaq 


igdlo 

iqa'wik 

ti'ngo 

tarto 

qimi'rbik 

netiq 


sealskin  Labrador,   eritak,  a  bird  or  skin,  the 

hair  of  which  is  being  plucked, 
deerskin  taken  in  mouth  (because  it  is  chewed 

in  being  curried), 
head  Greenland  :  kangeq,  top  of  a  plant- 

blanket  from  udlikpa',  he  covers  it. 

heathers    un-    Greenland:     siangaroq,    branches 

der  bed  spread  out. 

tooth  from  tamorpa.',  he  chews  it. 

4.    Unexplained  Words. 

see  Greenland  tales  :  tadlangimik,  car- 


whale 


cariboo 


iboo. 


seal 

bone 

thong  to  which 

traces  of  dogs 

are  fastened 
house  see  nupoq,  he  moves  his  home, 

intestines 
liver 
kidneys 
pot 
mouth 
outer  jacket 
women's  breeches. 


Kilirsiortarata  ' 

When  we  happened  to  go 
to  the  sea 


III.     THE    RAVEN  S    SOXG. 

taunane,      arnaqdjuqoun 

down,  our  little  wives 


una       qiaviktung 2 

it  quite  frozen 


qitunga'qdjuago3  nutingmen.4 

the  young  one  she  said  when  it  broke. 

i.  Kileq  situated  seaward, —  siorpoq  goes  to  look  for — ,  tarpoq  (Greenland 
f\6rpoq)  happens  to.  2.  qiavoq,  it  freezes ;  -vikpoq,  really.  3.  -go,  he  says. 
4.  nutikpoq,  it  breaks. 

The  (male)  raven  sings  :  When  we  happened  to  go  down  towards 
the  sea,  our  wives  said  that  their  eggs  broke  and  the  young  ones 
were  frozen  to  death.  (Tune,  see  "  The  Central  Eskimo.  6th  An- 
nual Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  p.  655.) 


IV.     DITTY    OF    THE    TORNIT. 

Pika  pikagneng,    mingepignerming 1    qigepignerming 2 

Up  up  with  frequent  jumps  with  frequent  leaps 

ax,  ax  ! 

ax,    ax ! 


sukadla' 


I.  mingerpoq,  he  jumps;  -pakpoq  is  in  the  habit  of — ;  -niq,  participle;  -ming, 
with.     2.  qigerpoq,  he  leaps. 
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The  Tornit  are  a  fabulous  people  said  to  have  inhabited  the 
Eskimo  country  in  olden  times.  The  tradition  says  that  they  were 
finally  driven  away  by  the  Eskimo.  There  are  many  songs  said  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  people.  The  above  ditty  was  sung  by  the 
Tornit  when  they  made  merry.  The  person  reciting  the  ditty  jumps 
up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  bent  knees,  the  hands 
hanging  down,  the  palms  touching  each  other.  When  crying  ax,  ax ! 
he  jumps  high  up.     (See  /.  c,  p.  649.) 

V.     OWL    AND    RAVEN.    (/.  C,  p.  64 1.) 

The  owl  and  the  raven  were  fast  friends.  One  day  the  raven 
made  a  new  dress,  dappled  white  and  black,  for  the  owl,  who  in 
return  made  a  pair  of  boots  of  whalebone  for  the  raven,  and  then 
began  to  make  a  white  dress.  When  she  was  about  to  try  it  on, 
the  raven  was  hopping  about  and  would  not  sit  still.  The  owl  got 
angry  and  said :  — 

Irgnautielungmik  kuvirita  pierakin,  qigalerit  ! 

with  blubber  if  I  soar        over  you,  don't  jump ! 

As  the  raven  continued  hopping  about,  the  owl  fell  into  a  passion 
and  poured  the  contents  of  her  lamp  over  him.  Then  the  raven 
cried  :  "  qaq  !  qaq  !  "  and  since  that  day  he  has  been  black  all  over. 

vi.    (/.  c,  p.  591.) 

A  stone  which  is  washed  down  the  hills  by  the  melting  waters, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  become  the  supernatural  helper  of  the 
man  who  finds  it,  says  :  — 

Qigivinerming      mingiviktunga      taora'qdj  uin x       sudluqta'ngin 2 

With  leaps  I  jump  in  leaps  men  their  ears 

imiordlu'gin  imirtsudlugin         qigiviktunga. 

•when  the  ice  melts  for  me    when  there  is  much  water  for  me  I  jump  well. 

I.  Angakok  word.     2.  Angakok  word. 

/.  e.,  men  hear  me  jumping  in  long  leaps  ;  when  the  ice  melts  and 
when  there  is  plenty  of  water  I  jump. 

VII. 

A  boy  had  drifted  out  to  sea  in  his  kajak.  When  his  grandmother 
saw  him  she  sang  :  — 

Irgnuta'n,  aksut  pa'orin !  a,  a,  pa'orin,  pa'orin,  pa'orin ! 

Grandson,  strong         paddle!         ah,  ah,      paddle,  paddle,  paddle! 

viii.     utttta'q's  song,     (tune,  /.  c,  p.  654.) 
Aja  ;  adlenaipunga  ;  ima  adlenait  ! 

I  am  joyful ;  that        is  joyful ! 
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Aja ;       sikuqdjualimena      adlenait ! 

when  it  makes  great  ice  for  me        it  is  joyful ! 

Aja  ;  adlenaipunga  ;  ima  adlenait ! 

I  am  joyful ;  that        is  joyful ! 

Nunagivuktarun  tangerangitu,  adlenait ! 

We  have  for  our  land  slush,  it  is  joyful ! 

Aja  ;  adlenaipunga  ;  ima  adlenait ! 

I  am  joyful ;  that        is  joyful ! 

Aja ;         qangaliqia  taba,  adlenait ! 

When  indeed  I  do  not  know    enough,      it  is  joyful ! 

Iqumanguadlunga      iqumalirpunga,  adlenait ! 

When  I  get  tired  of  being  awake        I  begin  to  be  awake,        it  is  joyful! 

This  song  was  composed  by  a  young  man  named  Utitiaq,  who 
went  adrift  on  the  ice  when  sealing,  and  did  not  reach  the  shore 
until  after  a  week  of  hardships  and  privations 

TRANSLATION. 

Aja,  I  am  joyful ;  this  is  good ! 

Aja,  there  is  nothing  but  ice  around  me,  that  is  good ! 

Aja,  I  am  joyful ;  this  is  good  ! 

My  country  is  nothing  but  slush,  that  is  good ! 

Aja,  I  am  joyful;  this  is  good! 

Aja,  when,  indeed,  will  this  end  ?  this  is  good  ! 

I  am  tired  of  watching  and  waking,  this  is  good ! 

Fra?iz  Boas. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  FOLK-LORE    OF  THE  COLUM- 
BIAN   EXPOSITION.1 

The  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  afforded  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  the  student  and  collector  of  folk-lore  that  has  ever  been 
presented  upon  this  continent.  A  special  section  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology,  under  Professor  Frederic  W.  Putnam,  was  assigned 
to  the  subject,  under  the  charge  of  the  writer,  in  which  was  dis- 
played a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  folk-lore;  while  in 
the  library  of  the  same  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Staniland 
Wake,  a  large  collection  of  folk-lore  literature,  including  the  current 
journals,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student.  These  special 
collections,  however,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  available  ma- 
terial relating  to  folk-lore  at  the  Fair.  In  almost  every  building  on 
the  grounds  collections  of  great  significance  might  be  discovered, 
and  people  of  many  races  were  to  be  found,  living  more  or  less  in 
their  native  manner,  in  and  about  the  confines  of  the  Exposition. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  article  in  this  Journal,  the  objects  in 
the  folk-lore  section  proper  were  practically  limited  to  implements 
used  in  games.  In  addition,  however,  several  collections  of  interest 
were  shown  in  this  section  by  private  exhibitors.  Mr.  George  F. 
Kunz  displayed  under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  The 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  a  collection  of  gems  and  minerals  hav- 
ing a  folk-lore  significance  which  were  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 
The  Museum  of  Archaeology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
hibited a  very  complete  series  of  objects  illustrating  the  customs  of 
the  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  was 
shown  a  collection  of  Chinese  folk-literature,  comprising  the  novels 
and  story-books  of  southern  China,  together  with  the  works  on  his- 
tory, medicine,  arithmetic,  and  astrology  that  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Chinese  laborers  in  this  country.  The  Museum  of  the 
University  also  contributed  a  collection  of  Oriental  charms  and  amu- 
lets, and  a  series  of  Japanese  toys,  intended  chiefly  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  toys  as  museum  specimens. 

Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  toys,  as  well  as  those  of  India,  —  of  all 
countries,  in  fact,  —  abound  in  representations  of  mythological  per- 
sonages and  animals,  of  implements  used  in  religious  and  ceremonial 
observances,   and,  not  less   interesting,  domestic   and  agricultural 

1  This  article  was  prepared  with  the  intention  of  including  it  in  the  October- 
December  number.  Although  the  year  of  the  Exposition  has  passed,  neverthe- 
less, as  no  review  of  its  folk-lore  has  been  printed,  it  has  been  thought  that  many 
visitors  to  the  Fair  would  be  glad  to  have  in  permanent  form  a  description  of  its 
anthropological  riches  in  this  department.  —  Ed. 
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utensils,  which  are  often  those  of  a  past  age.  Thus  among  the  In- 
dian toys  sent  from  Lucknow  by  Sir  Charles  Todd  Crosthwaite  were 
to  be  found  a  set  of  fourteen  earthen  utensils,  representing  the 
dowry  of  a  Mohammedan  bride,  and  the  palankeen  in  which  she  is 
carried ;  a  set  of  twenty-two  earthen  utensils  used  in  a  Hindoo  house- 
hold ;  and  a  set  of  twenty-six  articles  used  during  the  Diwali  festi- 
val, as  well  as  the  pichkari  (syringe)  played  during  the  Holi  festival 
or  Hindoo  saturnalia,  with  red  fluids  which  are  squirted  at  passers- 
by.  Among  the  Japanese  toys  were  models  of  dwelling-houses  and 
the  house-boat ;  temples  with  their  outlying  buildings,  both  Shintd 
and  Buddhistic;  masks  and  Shint5  ceremonial  objects,  many  of 
which  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  or  exhibit  in  a  museum  except  in 
miniature. 

Among  the  notable  objects  illustrating  religious  ceremonials  in 
this  section  was  a  Graeco-Buddhistic  fragment  from  Takt-i-Bagh,  near 
Mardan,  India,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  which  formed 
part  of  the  frieze  supporting  steps  leading  up  to  a  temple.  This 
precious  object,  approximately  of  the  time  of  King  Asoka,  was 
carved  with  the  representation  of  a  seated  Buddha  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tizing a  neophyte.  The  figures  with  which  he  was  surrounded  dis- 
played a  curious  commingling  of  Greek  and  Indian  types.  Other 
sculptured  fragments  from  Ranighat  included  a  mutilated  statue  of 
an  orator,  which  suggests  the  famous  statue  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athens,  and  an  archer  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  like  those  still  used 
by  the  wild  tribes  in  Afghanistan. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Building  contained  many  objects  of  folk-lore  significance, 
notably  the  collections  illustrative  of  Mohammedan  and  Jewish  cere- 
monials prepared  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  completeness  and  beauty  of  arrangement,  and  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  they  were  labelled  and  classified.  Here,  too,  was 
to  be  seen,  among  other  interesting  groups  of  American  Indians, 
modelled  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  H. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  dishing,  a  case  containing  life- 
sized  effigies  of  the  participants  in  a  Zuni  ceremonial.  The  details  of 
this  group  were  represented  with  a  fidelity  which  has  never  been 
equalled,  and  its  story,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  interest  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
material  presentation. 

The  exhibits  of  foreign  governments  at  the  Fair  were  chiefly  de- 
voted to  objects  of  art  and  industry,  referring  to  the  present  and 
future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and  to  the  culture  which  is  becoming 
the  common  property  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  their  respective  nationalities.     To  this,  however,  there 
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were  some  exceptions.  In  the  English  section  in  the  Manufactures 
Building  was  a  most  important  collection  of  ancient  Irish  jewelry 
and  objects  of  metal,  comprising  originals  and  reproductions.  Spain 
displayed  in  the  Women's  Building  a  series  of  life-sized  models  rep- 
resenting the  costumes  of  Spanish  peasant  women  of  the  different 
provinces ;  Russia  exhibited  a  collection  illustrating  the  costumes 
and  domestic  industries  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  while  Siam  and  Korea 
contributed  typical  collections  extending  over  the  entire  range  of 
native  life  and  ceremonial. 

The  Korean  collection  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Here  were 
shown  the  ceremonial  costumes  of  the  court  and  military  officials, 
the  banners  of  the  various  military  camps,  the  dresses  of  the  kaisan 
or  singing  girls,  the  native  musical  instruments,  the  instruments  for 
writing,  and  papers  from  the  government  examinations,  native  chairs 
and  conveyances,  with  jewelry  and  ceremonial  ornaments  of  great 
significance.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  official  govern- 
ment exhibits  was  that  of  Ceylon,  which  was  installed  in  a  separate 
building,  and  comprised  not  only  a  very  complete  display  of  objects 
from  Ceylon,  but  also  a  series  of  objects  from  the  Maldives,  which 
had  been  especially  collected  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
most  complete  exhibit  from  any  country  at  the  Fair  was  that  sent 
by  H.  H.  the  Sultan  of  Johore. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  official  lists  that  the  Sul- 
tan's orders  to  send  representations  of  everything  in  his  kingdom 
were  faithfully  carried  out.  This,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least 
known  of  all  the  many  lands  which  participated,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise;  and  the  objects  illustrative  of  folk-lore  were  of  im- 
portance not  only  from  their  number  and  completeness,  but  from 
the  peculiarly  composite  character  of  the  people  represented.  The 
400,000  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  consist  of  about  35,000  Malays 
and  about  250,000  Chinese  from  the  southern  provinces,  with  not  a 
few  Javanese,  Siamese,  Tamils,  Klings,  Arabs,  and  Dyaks,  as  well  as 
the  aboriginal  Saki  and  Jacoons. 

The  influence  of  the  Portuguese  has  been  strongly  felt  here,  and 
yet  so  careful  was  the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  collec- 
tions that  the  various  elements  could  be  recognized  and  studied. 
Models  of  native  dwellings  included  the  rude  shelters  of  the  Saki 
and  Jacoons.  A  Malay  audience  hall,  mosque,  and  rajah's  palace, 
and  even  the  palace  kitchen,  bath,  and  gateway,  were  adequately 
represented.  Models  of  every  form  of  boat  that  is  found  in  the  ad- 
jacent waters  were  shown ;  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  aboriginal 
people  and  the  Malays  and  Chinese ;  the  primitive  forge  and  black- 
smith's tools  ;  the  culinary  utensils  ;  and  everything,  in  fact,  that  re- 
lated to  the  inner  life  of  the  people.     The  costumes  embraced  almost 
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every  kind  of  dress  worn  by  the  different  classes,  and  even  included 
the  robe,  and  adornments  of  the  Sultan's  company  of  Chinese  actors, 
with  their  properties,  and  specimens  of  bridal  dress  and  other  arti- 
cles relating  to  a  Malay  wedding.  Through  the  intelligent  direction 
of  Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  the  United  States  Commissioner  for 
Straits  Settlements  and  Borneo,  these  objects  have  been  distributed 
through  various  museums  in  this  country. 

Among  the  buildings  erected  by  foreign  governments  within  the 
grounds  were  several  interesting  specimens  of  national  architecture. 
The  Norwegian  house  was  designed  after  an  old  wooden  church  of 
the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  Spanish  building  was  a  reproduction  of 
part  of  La  Lonja,  the  Bourse  at  Valencia,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century. 

"The  'German  House'  or  German  Government  Building,  on  the 
lake  shore,  was  designed  by  the  Government  Architect,  Johannes 
Radke,  of  Berlin.  Its  style  was  that  of  the  early  German  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  century,  betokening  the  transition  from  the 
pure  Gothic,  and  leaning  on  such  models  as  the  tower  of  the  Aschaf- 
fenburg  Castle,  a  gable  of  Goslar,  the  City  Hall  of  Rothenburg,  etc. 
The  outer  walls  were  covered  with  rich  scrafito  paintings  by  the  Ger- 
man artist,  Max  Seliger.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  German  States 
decorated  the  space  over  the  main  entrance,  above  which  is  the  im- 
perial eagle ;  to  the  right  spreads  the  drastic  German  motto,  in 
ancient  rhyme,  which  translated  reads,  — 

Fruitful  and  powerful,  full  of  corn  and  wine,  full  of  strength  and  iron, 
Tuneful  and  thoughtful  —  I  will  praise  thee,  Fatherland  mine. 

The  chief  points  of  attraction,  however,  for  the  student  of  folk- 
lore at  the  Exposition,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
Before  touching  upon  these  exhibits  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  native  peoples  dwelling  within  the  main  inclosure  of  the  Expo- 
sition. It  was  the  intention  of  Professor  Putnam  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  various  American  tribes,  living  in  their  native 
houses  upon  the  shores  of  the  South  Lagoon,  adjacent  to  the  An- 
thropological Building.  Lack  of  adequate  means  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  this  plan  in  its  entirety,  but  a  number  of  aboriginal 
American  houses  were  built  here,  comprising  a  Penobscot  village, 
with  numerous  representatives  of  that  tribe  from  Oldtown,  Maine ; 
a  number  of  Iroquois  houses  of  bark,  including  the  famous  "long 
house,"  in  which  were  domiciled  members  of  the  Tuscarora,  Seneca, 
and  other  tribes  from  northern  New  York  ;  a  Navajo  hogan,  in  which 
dwelt  a  native  silversmith,  a  blanket  -  weaver,  and  other  Navajo 
people,  who  lived  in  their  native  fashion,  pursuing  their  usual  avoca- 
tions;  and  a  North  Pacific  coast  village,  consisting  of  native  houses 
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from  British  Columbia,  where  a  colony  of  Kwakiutl  Indians  resided 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair.  Huge  totem  poles  were  erected 
before  these  dwellings,  and  the  great  canoes  which  they  commonly 
use  floated  near  by  in  the  lagoon.  These  Indians  were  the  object 
of  constant  study  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  the  Chief  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology,  who  will  doubtless  soon  publish  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  Here  also  was  a  thatched  house  of 
Arawak  Indians  of  British  Guiana.  An  Eskimo  village,  inhabited 
by  natives  of  Labrador,  was  also  included  within  the  main  inclosure. 

The  Midway  Plaisance,  in  which  were  located  the  principal  foreign 
concessions,  was  a  field  for  wide  and  important  investigations.  The 
natives  dwelling  in  the  Plaisance  included  Turks,  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Egyptians,  Kabyles,  Soudanese,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ma- 
lays, Javanese,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Persians,  Laplanders,  Samoans, 
Fijians,  Hawaiians,  together  with  representatives  of  several  Ameri- 
can tribes,  —  Sioux,  Penobscots,  Winnebagoes,  and  Navajos,  as  well 
as  some  Pueblo  Indians  from  Laguna. 

The  houses  and  shops  of  these  people  lined  the  sides  of  the  Mid- 
way for  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  Turks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians  were  represented  here  by  four  principal  settlements :  A 
Turkish  village,  comprising  a  bazaar,  mosque,  and  theatre ;  an  Arab 
encampment,  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding,  mock  com- 
bats, and  the  jereed  play  were  shown ;  a  reproduction  of  a  Damas- 
cus house,  in  which  a  variety  of  domestic  customs  were  illustrated  ; 
and  the  street  in  Cairo,  a  lively  representation  of  an  old  thorough- 
fare in  that  city,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  Oriental  life.  A 
great  variety  of  costumes  were  to  be  observed  in  the  Turkish  vil- 
lage, —  a  Zebek,  with  his  belt  filled  with  weapons,  and  Albanians  in 
their  picturesque  dress  ;  while  many  of  the  picturesque  uniforms  of 
the  Sultan's  household  were  worn  by  the  attendants  on  gala  occa- 
sions. Mr.  Talcott  Williams  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  people  themselves  :  "  In  Cairo  Street,  aside 
from  the  representatives  from  Egypt,  all  more  or  less  sophisticated 
by  contact  with  Europeans,  were  two  Soudanese  families,  one  a  fam- 
ily of  the  Bishareen  Soudanese,  living  near  Assouan  on  the  Nile, 
whose  head  was  a  dervish  belonging  to  a  local  order,  who  practised 
soothsaying  with  cowries.  Their  dance  was  a  village  wedding  dance 
of  the  customary  type,  but  less  developed  in  its  music  than  most 
Arab  music.  The  other  family  were  of  strongly  negro  blood,  living 
at  Zanzibar,  speaking  Arabic  easily,  but  using  Kiss-Suaheli.  Their 
dance  consisted  of  a  song  to  Abd-el-Kader  El  Jellaly,  who  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  is  the  familar  patron  saint  of  all  North  Africa, 
though  buried  at  Bagdad.  The  Arab  Encampment  had  in  it,  with 
an  admixture  of  village  Arabs,  some  Maronite  Christians  from  Leb- 
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anon,  wandering  Arabs  from  the  Rooalla  Aneyza,  and  other  tribes 
who  wander  southeast  of  Damascus  along  the  Haj  route,  moving  up 
towards  Aleppo  in  the  summer.  Their  horses  represented  the  Ma- 
neghi  breed  which  is  mentioned  at  length  by  Wilfred  Scaven  Blunt. 
Their  principal  dance  is  the  Dekka,  a  marriage  dance.  The  people 
in  the  Damascus  Village  were  city  folk,  with  one  or  two  village 
Arabs  from  near  Horns." 

The  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Village  consisted  of  bazaars,  theatre, 
and  cafe.  Native  dances  were  performed  in  the  theatre,  in  one  of 
which,  the  so-called  "  torture  dance,"  one  of  the  men  dancers  ate 
live  scorpions  and  broken  glass,  grasped  red-hot  irons,  and  drew 
needles  through  his  flesh,  while  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
some  drug. 

The  so-called  Dahomey  Village  consisted  of  thirty  huts,  inhabited 
by  sixty-nine  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  French  settlement 
of  Benin,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Dahomey.  The 
neatly  thatched  and  plastered  huts  were  arranged  in  an  open  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  pavilion  in  which  native  dances  were 
performed,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  a  high  stockade.  The  plas- 
tered walls  of  the  huts  were  scratched  with  rude  ornamental  devices 
of  men  and  animals,  some  of  which  were  of  a  phallic  character.  A 
museum  contained  an  interesting  ethnological  collection  (consisting 
chiefly  of  objects  made  and  used  by  the  Fans),  which  was  said  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  A  native 
gold-worker  was  to  be  seen  here  who  made  finger-rings  ornamented 
with  the  zodiacal  signs,  using  native  gold-dust  mixed  with  powdered 
gum,  applied  grain  by  grain  to  produce  raised  devices,  which  he 
afterwards  consolidated  in  his  forge.  The  contract  between  the 
manager  and  these  people  terminated  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Fair,  and,  upon  a  new  arrangement  being  made,  they  offered  a 
bullock  as  a  sacrifice,  and  erected  a  kind  of  altar  of  the  horns  and 
refuse,  upon  which  the  blood  was  poured. 

The  Javanese  Village  was  the  largest  of  the  Oriental  settlements. 
It  was  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  natives  from  a 
plantation  in  the  interior  near  Batavia.  The  daily  life  of  the  people 
was  to  be  seen  here  in  its  most  minute  details. 

A  marriage  ceremony  with  its  attendant  festivities  enlivened  the 
residence  of  these  gentle  folk,  which  was  saddened,  alas  !  by  the 
deaths  of  several  of  their  little  company,  who  were  buried  according 
to  their  native  rites.  A  theatre  was  the  principal  attraction  to  sight- 
seers in  this  village,  but  the  entire  place  was  replete  with  interest. 
Women  were  to  be  seen  engaged  in  dyeing  the  cloth  sarongs,  the 
universal  article  of  native  dress,  drawing  the  intricate  designs  in  wax 
that  were  to  appear  upon  the  finished  garment ;  boys  practised  at 
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target,  shooting  with  bows  and  blow-guns  ;  occasionally  all  the  vil- 
lage would  take  to  flying  kites  ;  good-nature  and  merriment  con- 
stantly prevailed,  and  life  seemed  a  perpetual  holiday. 

Six  Malays  were  to  be  found  in  the  Johore  bungalow  that  faced 
the  Java  settlement.  Five  of  these  men  were  retainers  of  H.  H. 
the  Sultan,  and  the  sixth  a  sailor  from  Borneo.  They  erected  the 
bungalow,  which  was  originally  constructed  in  the  province  of  Muar, 
the  northernmost  State  of  Johore,  using  their  native  tools.  The 
main  structure  is  raised  seven  feet  from  the  ground  on  posts  of  hard 
Nebong  palm,  and  the  under  space  kept  clean  and  open,  as  is  the 
custom,  as  a  protection  against  tigers,  snakes,  and  the  white  ant. 
The  thatch  of  which  the  roof  was  constructed  is  made  from  the  spar- 
like leaves  of  the  Attap  palm,  which  are  bent  over  and  sewn  with 
rattan  withes.  In  the  upper  room  was  to  be  found  the  bed  and  eat- 
ing-throne of  a  Malay  rajah,  and  a  loom  upon  which  the  women 
weave  the  national  article  of  dress,  the  sarong. 

The  South  Sea  Village  consisted  of  a  group  of  houses  brought 
from  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Wallis  Islands.  The  largest  of  them  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  King  Mataafa,  the  deposed  ruler  of  Samoa,  who 
occupied  it  for  years.  It  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  sugar-cane.  The 
native  inhabitants  consisted  of  one  man  from  Fiji,  twenty-four  men 
from  Samoa  and  Wallis  Island,  five  Samoan  women,  and  one  infant. 
Native  dances  of  the  different  islands  were  performed  in  the  theatre. 

The  "  Chinese  Theatre  and  Joss  House  "  was  managed  by  Chinese 
merchants  from  San  Francisco  and  China,  and  presented  many 
interesting  features  of  the  life  of  the  Chinese  from  the  vicinity  of 
Canton.  The  lower  room  of  the  building  was  used  as  a  bazaar, 
above  which  was  the  so-called  "Joss  House."  A  shrine  to  Kwan 
Ti,  the  God  of  War,  was  erected  here,  with  various  sacrificial  objects 
and  implements  for  divination.  No  actual  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed,  it  being  stated  that  the  picture  of  the  idol  had  not 
been  consecrated  ;  the  ceremony  of  hoi  ngan,  or  "  opening  the  eyes," 
not  having  been  performed.  Facing  the  shrine  was  a  kind  of  pan- 
theon, in  which  were  puppets,  made  of  tinsel  and  papier-mache, 
representing  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the  Chinese,  but  in- 
cluding as  well  representations  of  various  nations  known  to  the 
Chinese,  as  the  Hung  mo  yan,  or  Englishman,  etc.  Around  the 
room  were  groups  of  similar  images,  representing  the  punishments 
of  the  Buddhist  hell,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Chinese  temples,  and 
scenes  from  popular  historical  dramas.  A  fortune-teller,  who  divined 
by  means  of  the  Kwa  t'sim,  or  "divining  splints,"  plied  his  vocation 
in  the  lower  hall. 

The  German  Village,  which  was  also  located  upon  the  Midway, 
contained  practically  the  only  general  scientific  collections  of  folk- 
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lore  interest  outside  of  the  Anthropological  Building.  It  was  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ulrich  Jahn,  of  Berlin,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Virchow,  that  this  ideal  German  Village  owed  its  existence  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  plans  of  the  buildings  were  designed  by- 
Carl  Hoffercker,  architect  to  the  German  Imperial  Commission  at 
the  Fair,  and  the  buildings  themselves  were  constructed  in  Ger- 
many and  set  up  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  before  being  shipped  to 
Chicago.  These  buildings  in  themselves  formed  an  exhibit  of  the 
highest  interest.  Entering  from  the  Plaisance,  the  visitor  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  quaint  structures,  —  on  his  left,  the  rich 
and  massive  facade  of  a  Hessian  Town  Hall,  with  its  traditional 
"  Bridal  Stairs."  Ascending  this,  several  typically  furnished  peasant 
rooms  were  to  be  seen  with  all  their  home-like  attributes.  Opposite 
the  Town  Hall  was  a  Black  Forest  peasant  home,  and  the  pointed 
roof  of  a  Westphalian  house  loomed  high  upon  its  low  foundation. 
Diagonally  across  from  the  Westphalian  stood  the  Upper  Bavarian 
house  of  pronounced  Highland  type.  Across  a  small  stream  of 
water  the  house  of  the  Spreewald  was  disclosed,  with  its  small  deep- 
set  windows,  its  high  thatched  roof  and  gable,  crowned  with  the 
old  Wendic  symbol,  the  wolf's-head.  The  centre  of  the  entire  space 
was  occupied  by  a  castle  of  the  type  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
surmounted  by  turrets  and  spires,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  sixteen 
feet  wide,  with  the  additional  protection  of  high  palisades.  Several 
rooms  of  the  castle  were  devoted  to  a  folk-lore  museum,  in  which 
were  to  be  seen  many  illustrations  of  peasant  industries.  The  col- 
lection of  headdresses  was  particularly  interesting,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  recently  discovered  masks  used  in  the  winter  festivals  of 
South  Germany.  The  striking  feature  of  the  exhibits  in  the  castle 
was  the  collection  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  spurs,  stirrups,  and 
bridles,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  arms  of  various  periods,  be- 
longing to  Herr  Richard  Zschille,  Town  Councillor  of  Grossenhain, 
Saxony.  The  collection  of  knives  and  forks  is  without  equal  in  the 
world.  The  arms  were  admirably  arranged,  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  various  weapons  and  of  defensive  armor.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  most  important  and  highly  scientific  collection  will  remain 
permanently  in  America. 

There  were  three  other  special  collections  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  connection  :  one  of  the  shoes  and  foot-gear  of  all  nations,  in  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Building ;  of  models  of  boats,  carts,  and  other 
vehicles,  in  the  Transportation  Building  ;  and  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  the 
Government  Building.  The  foot-gear  was  not  arranged  according 
to  any  particular  system,  so  that  the  scientific  value  of  the  collection 
was  not  readily  apparent.  The  same  criticism  might  be  applied  to 
the  exhibit  in  the  Transportation  Building.      The  musical   instru- 
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ments  in  the  Government  Building,  however,  brought  together  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  told  a  clear  and  instructive  story,  and  displayed  all  the 
nicety  of  arrangement  that  characterizes  the  work  of  that  institution. 

Folk-music  received  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  at  the  Fair. 
The  subject  was  profitably  discussed  at  the  Folk-lore  Congress,  when 
a  concert  of  folk-music  was  given.  Opportunities  for  the  study  of 
folk-music  were  very  numerous.  Russian  folk-music,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  peasant  marriage  ceremony,  was  admirably  rendered 
by  the  Lineff  Russian  Choir.  The  music  and  songs  of  many  Oriental 
nations  could  also  be  heard  within  the  Exposition.  The  King  of 
Korea  sent  an  orchestra,  which,  however,  only  played  at  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  and  immediately  returned  home.  The  performances 
in  many  of  the  so-called  theatres  consisted  simply  of  music  and 
dancing ;  but  there  were  two  well-organized  dramatic  companies  in 
the  Plaisance,  —  the  Chinese  and  Javanese  theatres.  The  taste  and 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  management  of  the  latter  theatre 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  Javanese  dramas  were  a  revela- 
tion in  themselves,  and  the  stage,  with  seats  for  the  orchestra  rising 
in  tiers  in  the  background,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  the  puppets 
that  are  said  to  have  antedated  the  living  actors,  was  quite  enchant- 
ing. Here,  too,  might  be  seen  the  shadow  figures  that  are  said  to 
have  preceded  the  puppets.  What  a  curious  bit  of  history  these 
actors  might  be  made  to  disclose  !  The  Turkish  Theatre  also  gave 
performances  of  a  dramatic  character,  but  they  consisted  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  rather  than 
literary  dramas.  A  company  of  Japanese  dancing-girls,  under  native 
management,  also  gave  highly  interesting  and  beautiful  perform- 
ances without  the  Exposition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  the  many  opportunities 
at  the  Exposition  for  systematic  study  in  folk-lore  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  anthropology  has  passed  away  without  more  direct 
and  permanent  contributions  having  been  made  to  science.  Apart 
from  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Boas  and  the  collection  of  games  made 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  little  attempt  was  made  towards 
collecting  data  from  the  people  who  had  been  brought  together  from 
so  many  lands.  A  historiographer  should  be  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  officials  appointed  for  the  next  international  exhibi- 
tion, whose  duty  shall  be  to  record,  not  acres  of  floor  space  nor  mil- 
lions of  francs  or  dollars,  but  to  keep  an  account  of  the  physical 
traits,  the  customs  and  legends,  of  the  visitors  from  remote  lands, 
than  which  no  more  important  and  lasting  result  could  be  afforded 
to  the  student  of  anthropological  science. 

Stewart  Culin. 
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A   REMARKABLE   OATH. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  of  which  an  abstract 
is  given  below,  Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Moine  mentions  a  peculiar  oath  of 
French  Canadian  voyageurs  :  "  Tors'  mon  ame  au  bout  d'un  piquet," 
Twist  my  soul  round  a  fence  rail.  This  singular  attestation  appears 
to  refer  to  a  cruel  punishment  familiar  in  the  Middle  Age.  In  1231, 
the  conquerors  of  Prussia,  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  are 
recorded  to  have  cruelly  put  to  death  a  heathen  who  had  made 
them  trouble;  an  incision  was  made  about  the  navel,  which  was 
attached  to  a  tree,  and  the  victim  eviscerated  by  being  led  about  it. 
Thus,  says  the  account,  one  who  had  killed  many  Christians  was 
himself  cruelly  destroyed  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  captive  suffered  the 
same  penalty  which  he  had  himself  often  inflicted.  In  1238,  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  complains  that  the  heathen  Finns  sacrificed  some  Chris- 
tians to  demons,  and  compelled  others  to  circle  a  tree  until  they  had 
lost  their  life  (usque  ad  amissionem  spiritus  ;  the  soul  might  thus 
be  said  to  be  twisted  about  a  tree).  The  Pope  who  was  so  much 
shocked  over  the  iniquities  of  the  heathen  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  the  parallel  proceedings  of  the  "  Knights  of  Christ  "  as 
worthy  of  reprobation.  A  still  more  exact  equivalent  to  the  idea 
implied  in  the  modern  oath  is  indicated  by  a  chronicler,  as  custom- 
ary among  Polish  populations  of  the  twelfth  century ;  these  are  said 
to  have  invented  savage  punishments  for  Christians ;  in  some  cases 
they  eviscerated  their  victims  by  leading  them  round  a  stake  (his 
viscera  extorserint  palo  circunuiucentes).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  French  attestation  represents  a  survival  in  language  of  an 
ancient  custom  ;  it  is  also  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  fundamental 
correspondence  of  old  French  and  German  conceptions.  W.  Mann- 
hardt,  from  whom  these  comparisons  are  borrowed,  and  in  whose 
treatise  will  be  found  the  proper  references  ("  Der  Baumkultus,"  Ber- 
lin, 1875,  I.  28-31)  considers  that  the  penalty  has  a  superstitious 
root,  being  as  he  thinks  originally  applied  to  injurers  of  trees  ;  on 
the  principle  of  lex  talionis,  he  who  barked  a  young  tree,  conceived 
as  animate  and  sacred,  was  made  to  supply  a  covering  out  of  his  own 
life.  At  all  events,  this  particular  application  of  the  punishment 
was  recognized  in  the  laws  of  German  peasants,  and  was  promulgated 
as  an  ordinance  as  late  as  1720. 

IV  IV.  N. 
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FOLK-TALES   OF   ANGOLA. 

As  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  is  now  ready,  it  appears  due  to  members,  who  may  not  think 
it  necessary  to  procure  the  work,  to  give  some  account  of  the  scope 
and  contents  of  a  publication  which  their  assistance  has  rendered 
possible. 

The  collector  and  editor  of  these  tales  is  not  one  of  the  adven- 
turers who,  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  love  of  excitement,  or  personal 
ambition,  has  headed  or  accompanied  a  military  expedition ;  in  his 
volume  we  do  not  have  the  crude  acquisitions  of  a  visitor  ignorant 
of  the  language,  conceptions,  and  necessities  of  the  people,  on  whom 
he  is  accustomed  to  look  as  a  superior  being,  de  haut  en  bas. 

Mr.  Chatelain  represents  that  honorable  type  of  laborers  who, 
without  selfish  objects  of  any  sort,  sacrifice  youth,  health,  and  pains 
to  the  extension  of  civilization  and  morality  among  a  simple  race 
of  men  with  whom  they  live  as  friends  and  companions. 

To  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  admission  to  civic  rights 
of  descendants  of  African  barbarians  —  a  step  without  parallel  — 
makes  ethnological  problems  matters  of  the  most  practical  concern. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  social  development,  as  in  all  others,  matters 
must  work  themselves  out  and  experience  is  secondary,  solvititr 
ambulaudo ;  nevertheless  light  from  whatever  source,  on  the  essen- 
tial mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Africans,  is  most  welcome.  Mr. 
Chatelain  justly  remarks  :  — 

Never  have  more  momentous  questions  come  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  than  these  between  European  civilization  —  including  the  rum  and 
cannon  power — and  the  inoffensive  native  races,  nations,  tribes,  and  citi- 
zens of  Africa.  Yet  the  great  court  has  hitherto  heard  the  voices  of  only 
one  side  ;  yea,  the  principal,  the  offended  side,  has  not  even  been  notified 
of  the  proceedings,  much  less  invited  to  testify  on  its  own  behalf  and  ad- 
vocate its  own  vital  interests. 

In  Africa,  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  intimacy  with  the  natives,  and 
where  there  is  no  written  literature,  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  character, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  make-up,  of  the  races  and  tribes,  is  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  their  social  and  religious  institutions,  and  of  their  un- 
written, oral  literature,  that  is,  of  their  folk-lore. 

It  has  of  late  been  not  uncommon  to  disparage  the  ethnological 
value  of  folk-tales,  to  regard  tribal  traditions  as  of  small  consequence, 
to  maintain  that  in  observation  of  custom  alone  instruction  is  to  be 
sought,  —  a  tendency  expressed  in  the  adage,  "Attend  to  what  they 
do,  not  to  what  they  say."  Without  denying  that  in  certain  respects 
this  highly  unscientific  formula  may  be  suggestive,  it  is  nevertheless 
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in  the  main  false  and  misleading.  With  far  more  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  true  relation  of  language  to  action,  our  author 
observes : — 

Books  of  African  travellers  have  been  prominent  before  the  public  for 
the  last  two  decades,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  such  accessory  parts  of  folk-lore 
as  strike  the  sense  of  sight  —  native  dress,  arms,  and  strange  customs  — 
have  been  described,  and  seldom  accurately  at  that.  The  essential  con- 
stituents of  folk-lore,  those  embodied  in  words,  have  been  ignored,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world  of  Africa  is  to-day  as  much  a  terra  incognita 
as  geographical  Africa  was  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Chatelain  himself  that  the  writing  of  Ki-mbundu  is 
due;  and  the  present  collection,  being  provided  with  original  text, 
literal  translation  (one  tale  in  transliterated  form),  and  linguistic 
notes,  possesses  a  considerable  philological  value,  forming  indeed  the 
first  reader  printed  in  the  language.  The  English  version  is  exe- 
cuted with  equal  simplicity  and  skill,  giving  to  the  English  reader 
the  impression  of  the  African  mind. 

The  editor  remarks  that  native  classification  divides  the  tales  into 
mi-soso,  or  fictions,  and  viaka,  or  anecdotes.  How  far  this  divi- 
sion represents  a  really  essential  or  ancient  distinction  we  should 
entertain  doubts ;  in  any  case,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  to  what 
degree  of  abstraction  the  Angolan  native  has  attained.  The  fictions 
include  several  classes  of  tales,  —  marchen,  animal  tales,  and  hero 
tales.  The  marchen,  especially,  obviously  contain  European  ele- 
ments, as  is  the  case  with  all  simple  races  which  have  been  even  for 
a  short  time  in  contact  with  Europeans  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  im- 
ported element,  even  though  sometimes  the  groundwork,  forms  only 
a  skeleton  ;  the  story,  undergoing  reconstruction,  becomes  as  illus- 
trative of  native  character  and  conditions  as  if  it  were  in  reality  of 
native  origin.  Other  stories,  however,  make  the  impression  of  being 
purely  African. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  latter  class,  closely  bordering  on 
mythology  :  — 

The  hero,  disdaining  to  mate  with  women  of  the  earth,  aspires  to 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Sun  and  Lady  Moon,  but  can  find  no  way  of 
conveying  a  letter  to  heaven,  the  various  animals  consulted  being 
unequal  to  the  task.  In  this  dilemma,  Mainu  the  Frog  offers  his 
services,  and,  though  received  with  ridicule,  sets  seriously  about  the 
undertaking.  The  people  of  the  Sun  are  in  the  habit  of  descending 
to  the  earth  to  draw  water  at  a  certain  well,  using  a  cobweb  as  a  lad- 
der. The  Frog,  knowing  this  usage,  plunges  into  the  well,  and,  when 
the  bearers  arrive,  gets  into  a  water-jar,  and  is  carried  to  heaven, 
where,  without   showing  himself,  he  contrives  to  lay  before   Lord 
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Sun  the  letter  asking  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The  Sun  is 
puzzled  as  to  the  personality  of  the  suitor ;  but  the  Frog,  who  has 
got  back  to  earth  by  the  medium  of  the  water-jars ;  repeats  his  jour- 
neys, and  eventually  steals  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  A  diviner,  being 
consulted,  declares  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  sufferer  is  to 
marry  the  suitor  who  has  laid  on  her  the  spell.  The  Spicier 
weaves  a  particularly  thick  cobweb,  by  which  the  daughter  of  the 
Sun  is  taken  to  earth  and  delivered  to  her  lover. 

The  animal  tales,  full  of  spirit,  wit,  and  energy,  celebrate  as  usual 
the  victory  of  skill  over  strength.  With  regard  to  stories  of  this 
class,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  animal  world,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
world,  is  organized  and  governed  just  like  that  of  men.  In  Angola 
the  elephant  is  king  of  beasts ;  the  lion,  head  of  the  beasts  of  prey, 
being  his  principal  vassal.  Every  chief  or  king,  like  an  African 
petty  ruler,  has  his  court  and  parliament,  and  this  principle  extends 
down  to  the  ants. 

At  the  general  assembly  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  in  its  proceedings 
and  in  the  execution  of  its  resolutions,  every  animal  exercises  the  office  for 
which  it  is  qualified.  Thus,  in  the  fables,  the  elephant  is  equally  supreme 
in  strength  and  wisdom  ;  the  lion  is  strong,  but  not  morally  noble,  as  in 
European  lore,  nor  wise  as  the  elephant.  The  hyena  is  the  type  of  brutal 
force  united  with  stupidity  ;  the  leopard,  that  of  vicious  power  combined 
with  inferior  wits.  The  fox  or  jackal  is  famous  for  astuteness  ;  the  monkey, 
for  shrewdness  and  nimbleness  ;  the  hare  or  rabbit,  for  prudence  and 
agility  ;  the  turtle  or  terrapin,  for  unsuspected  ability.  The  partridge,  on 
the  contrary,  is  silly  and  vain.  The  mbambi  antelope  is  swift,  harmless, 
unsuspecting  ;  the  ngulungu  antelope  {tragelaphus  gratus  or  scriptus)  is  fool- 
ish and  ill-fated.  The  turtle-dove  is,  as  with  us,  symbolic  of  purity,  chastity, 
and  wisdom  ;  but  the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  personifies  all  that  is  mean,  ser- 
vile, and  despicable. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  reprint  the  tale  of  the  "Elephant  and 
Frog"  (No.  XXXVIII. ),  which  will  be  recognized  as  a  variant  of  a 
well-known  story  of  Uncle  Remus  :  — 

I  often  tell  of  Mr.  Elephant  and  Mr.  Frog,  who  were  courting  at  one 
house. 

One  day  Mr.  Frog  spake  to  the  sweetheart  of  Mr.  Elephant,  saying : 
"  Mr.  Elephant  (is)  my  horse."  Mr.  Elephant,  when  he  came  at  night, 
then  the  girls  tell  him,  saying :  "  Thou  art  the  horse  of  Mr.  Frog  !  " 

Mr.  Elephant  then  goes  to  Mr.  Frog's,  saying :  "  Didst  thou  tell  my 
sweetheart  that  I  am  thy  horse  ? "  Mr.  Frog  says,  saying :  "  No ;  I  did 
not  say  so."     They  go  together  to  find  the  sweetheart  of  Mr.  Elephant. 

On  the  way,  Mr.  Frog  told  Mr.  Elephant,  saying  :  "  Grandfather,  I  have 
not  strength  to  walk.  Let  me  get  up  on  thy  back  !  "  Mr.  Elephant  said  : 
"  Get  up,  my  grandson."     Mr.  Frog  then  goes  up. 
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When  a  while  passed,  he  told  Mr.  Elephant :  "  Grandfather,  I  am  going 
to  fall.  Let  me  seek  small  cords  to  bind  thee  in  mouth."  Mr.  Elephant 
consents.     Mr.  Frog  then  does  what  he  has  asked. 

When  passed  a  little  while,  he  told  again  Mr.  Elephant,  saying  :  "  Let 
me  seek  a  green  twig  to  fan  the  mosquitoes  off  thee."  Mr.  Elephant  says  : 
"  Go."     He  then  fetches  the  twig. 

They,  when  they  were  about  to  arrive,  the  girls  saw  them,  and  they  went 
to  meet  them  with  shouting,  saying :  "  Thou,  Mr.  Elephant,  art  the  horse 
indeed  of  Mr.  Frog !  " 

Applicable  in  America  as  well  as  in  Africa  is  the  narrative  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  previousness  of  the  Squirrel  interfered  with  his 
political  aspirations  :  — 

"Squirrel,"  the  people  said,  "directly,  we  (will)  give  him  the  kingship." 
He  said  :  "  It  shall  be  to-day."  The  people  said  :  "  We  are  looking  for 
the  insignia  of  the  kingship."  Squirrel  said  :  "  I,  it  shall  be  to-day,  at 
once."  The  people  said  :  "  He,  we  only  told  him,  saying,  '  we  are  going 
to  get  the  insignia,'  he  says  '  it  shall  be  to-day ; '  why,  we  will  give  it  to 
him  no  more.     If  we  gave  him  it,  he  could  not  govern  the  people." 

Squirrel,  they  talked  of  giving  him  the  kingship.  He  said :  "  It  must 
be  to-day."  It  remained  among  the  people:  "To-day  at  once  deprived 
Squirrel  of  the  kingship." 

I  have  told  the  little  story.     Finished. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  narratives  supposed  to  be  statements 
of  fact.  Several  of  these  throw  a  welcome  light  on  heretofore  unex- 
plained points  of  African  religion. 

In  No.  XLI.  "The  Young  Man  and  the  River,"  a  youth,  who, 
after  the  African  fashion,  has  been  given  as  a  slave  by  his  uncle,  in 
order  to  redeem  a  debt,  and  is  cruelly  treated  by  his  masters,  is  be- 
friended by  the  Rrver.  He  sees  in  a  dream  the  River,  which  bids 
him  be  at  the  landing  at  dawn  ;  there  he  is  to  choose  between  the 
objects  he  shall  see  floating  down  the  stream.  As  instructed,  he 
passes  by  treasures  apparently  better  worth  collecting,  and  takes 
an  inconspicuous  medicine-basket.  In  dream,  once  more,  he  is  in- 
structed as  to  its  use,  and  becomes  a  famous  doctor. 

In  No.  XL.,  "  King  Kitamba  kia  Xiba,"  we  have  one  of  those  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  world  of  the  dead  common  among  races  in  a  like 
stage  of  culture.  Kitamba  mourns  so  bitterly  the  loss  of  his  head- 
wife  that  he  forbids  alike  labor  and  pleasure  :  — 

Mbanza  Kitamba  said  :  "  Since  my  head-wife  died,  I  shall  mourn  ;  my 
village  too,  no  man  shall  do  anything  therein.  The  young  people  shall  not 
shout  ;  the  women  shall  not  pound ;  no  one  shall  speak  in  the  village." 
The  head-men  said  :  "  Master,  the  woman  is  dead  ;  thou  sayest,  '  In  vil- 
lage they  shall  not  speak ;  I  will  not  eat,  not  drink,  not  speak ; '  we  never 
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yet  saw  this."  He,  the  king,  said :  "  If  you  desire  that  I  laugh,  (that)  I 
talk,  (that)  in  the  village  they  talk,  it  shall  be  (that)  you  bring  me  my  head- 
wife,  Queen  Muhongo."  The  head-men  say  :  "  King,  the  person  is  now 
dead  ;  how  can  we  fetch  her  ?  "  He  said  :  "  If  ye  cannot  fetch  her,  I  am 
in  mourning ;  in  my  village  no  person  shall  talk." 

Here  he  sees  the  lord  of  the  dead,  and  near  the  latter  a  figure  in 
chains.  This  is  the  sub-terrestrial  (not  in  this  case  the  astral)  body 
of  King  Kitamba  himself,  whose  mourning  is  thus  explained  by  the 
fact  that  his  soul  is  already  in  the  under-world.  But  the  story  is  too 
weird  not  to  be  cited  :  — 

The  head-queen  said  :  "  Very  well.  Come  look  at  that  one ;  who  is  it 
sitting  ?  "  The  doctor  said  :  "  I  know  him  not."  The  head-queen  said  : 
"  He  is  Lord  Kalunga-ngombe  ;  he  is  always  consuming  us,  us  all."  She 
said  again  :  "  He  yonder,  who  (is  he)  ?  who  is  in  the  chain."  The  doctor 
said  :  "  He  looks  like  King  Kitamba,  whom  I  left  where  I  came  from." 
The  queen  said :  "  He  is  King  Kitamba.  He  is  in  the  world  not  any 
longer ;  there  lacks  how  many  years,  the  chief  will  die.  Thou,  doctor, 
who  earnest  to  fetch  me,  we,  here  in  Kalunga,  never  comes  one  here  to 
return  again.  Take  my  arm-ring,  that  they  buried  me  with  ;  that,  when 
thou  goest  there,  they  accuse  thee  not  of  lying,  saying,  '  Thou  wentest  not 
there.'  The  chief  himself,  do  not  tell  it  him,  saying,  '  I  found  thee  already 
in  Kalunga.' "  She  paused.  She  said  again  :  "  Thou  thyself,  doctor,  I 
cannot  give  thee  to  eat  here.  If  thou  eatest  here,  thou  canst  return  no 
more."     The  doctor  said  :  "  Well."     He  departed. 

An  item  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Chatelain  furnishes  material  for  re- 
flection. No  one  would  have  thought  of  connecting  Napoleon  with 
Africa ;  yet  the  far  reaching  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  civilized 
world  extended  even  into  the  regions  of  barbarism.  After  his  fall,  a 
number  of  Italian  soldiers  belonging  to  his  army  were  deported  to 
Portugal,  and  thence  came  to  Loanda,  where  they  enlisted  in  the 
colonial  Portuguese  troops.  After  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, these  engaged  in  private  business,  and  married  native  women  ; 
hence  a  generation  of  mulattoes,  in  whom,  as  the  writer  remarks, 
the  fire  of  the  old  Napoleonic  soldiery  is  not  quite  extinct  ;  and  some 
of  these  still  take  pride  in  their  indirect  connection  with  Napoleonic 
history. 

On  the  whole,  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  seems  to  be  for- 
tunate in  beginning  its  Memoirs  with  a  thoroughly  original  work, 
which  contains  much  and  suggests  more.  The  problem  of  African 
religion  and  character  is  not  yet  solved,  and  will  not  be  solved  until 
the  folk-lore  of  Africa  is  better  known  ;  and  no  one  can  read  this 
book  without  desire  to  promote  such  collection. 

W.W.N. 
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Beliefs  of  Southern  Negroes  concerning  Hags.  —  The  "Southern 
Workman  "  for  March,  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  gives  a  report  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
secure  protection  against  being  hag-ridden  :  — 

"  Take  a  bottle  half  full  of  water  and  hang  it  on  the  outer  post  of  the 
bed,  close  to  the  head-board.  Get  a  new  cork,  stick  into  it  nine  new 
needles,  and  hang  it  over  the  bottle  about  an  inch  above  its  mouth. 
Having  made  these  preparations,  you  may  go  to  sleep  prepared  to  wake 
and  do  your  part  when  the  hag  puts  in  an  appearance.  When  your  mys- 
terious visitor  arrives,  you  must  bear  her  riding  patiently,  knowing  that  this 
ride  will  be  her  last.  The  decisive  moment  for  you  is  when  she  at  last 
leaves  her  seat  upon  your  chest  to  make  her  escape  before  the  morning 
dawns.  One  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  this  uncanny  being  is  that 
after  her  night's  fun  is  over  she  must  depart  over  the  head-board  of  the 
bed,  close  to  the  outer  post.  As  her  semi-fluid  corporeal  substance  glides 
over,  she  finds  the  cork  hanging,  in  which  the  nine  new  needles  are  set. 
Her  fatal  instinct  for  counting  seizes  her;  she  stops.  Now  is  your  time. 
Rouse  yourself,  reach  quickly  up  over  your  head,  and  cork  the  bottle  by  so 
swift  a  movement  that  the  hag  cannot  escape.  She  cannot,  with  all  her 
supernatural  powers,  work  her  way  through  the  glass  or  through  the  new 
cork  defended  by  the  nine  new  needles.  You  will  not  be  troubled  with 
that  hag  again.  But  some  day  soon  some  old  woman,  faint  and  weak  and 
nearly  dead,  will  crawl  into  your  house  and  entreat  you  to  let  her  spirit  out 
of  the  bottle  or  she  must  die.  And  if  you  are  obdurate  and  continue  to 
keep  the  bottle  corked,  the  poor  old  thing  will  gradually  waste  away  until 
her  life  is  gone. 

"  You  may  also  catch  her  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance  through  your 
key-hole,  by  suspending  the  bottle  below  and  the  cork  above  that  orifice. 
But  testimony  as  to  how  she  is  to  be  taken  and  forced  into  the  bottle  has 
not  yet  come  in,  and  we  must  wait  awhile  before  explaining  fully  this 
method  of  capture. 

"There  is  another  way  by  which  suspicions  of  hag-craft  may  be  proved 
or  disproved.  A  neighbor  comes  to  see  you  whom  you  suspect.  Would 
you  be  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  give  your  visitor  a  seat  near  the  fire, 
and  then,  when  she  is  not  looking,  steal  quietly  up  behind  her  and  stick  a 
fork  into  the  floor  under  her  chair.  By  this  means  you  have  pinned  her 
hag-spirit  to  the  floor,  and  the  old  woman  cannot  or  will  not  withdraw  her 
bodily  presence  until  the  fork  is  withdrawn. 

"  A  story  is  told  by  one  of  our  graduates  which  illustrates  this  method 
of  identifying  a  hag.  She  remembers  how,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  her 
mother  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  nightly  visitation  of  one  of  these  tor- 
mentors. She  finally  fixed  her  suspicion  upon  a  neighbor,  and  told  her 
children  that  she  believed  old  Aunt  So-and-So  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
her  troubles.  Accordingly  the  children,  with  the  desire  of  verifying  their 
mother's  suspicions,  took  council  together  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion. 
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"  The  next  time  old  aunty  called,  she  found  a  nice  comfortable  chair 
awaiting  her  close  by  the  fire,  and  an  urgent  invitation  to  sit  down  in  it. 
As  soon  as  she  became  absorbed  in  conversation,  one  of  the  children  stole 
up  behind  her  and  stuck  a  steel  fork  into  the  floor  under  the  chair.  Aunty 
had  only  run  in  for  a  few  minutes,  but  she  spent  the  morning.  The  day 
moved  on,  and  was  near  its  end,  but  still  aunty  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  fire, 
never  offering  to  stir.  She  was  the  hag,  and  her  spirit  was  pinned  down 
to  the  floor  by  that  three-tined  steel  fork.  At  last  the  mother,  who  had 
been  making  signs  to  the  children  that  they  must  take  that  fork  out,  took 
them  aside  and  told  them  that,  if  the  fork  was  not  removed  at  once,  they 
should  get  a  whipping  that  they  would  long  remember.  Under  this  threat 
the  child  who  had  stuck  the  fork  into  the  floor  came  up  again  behind  the 
chair  and  drew  it  out,  and  the  old  aunty  rose  and  politely  withdrew,  leaving 
behind  her  a  certainty  where  before  there  had  been  suspicion. 

"  Space  will  not  permit  us  at  present  to  discuss  further  the  'hag-lore' 
brought  in  at  the  meeting,  but  we  hope  in  a  future  number  to  take  up  some 
of  the  stories  about  hag-ridden  animals  that  were  brought  in.  They  would 
form  a  chapter  in  themselves,  and  will  be  taken  up  in  that  way  as  soon  as 
the  subject  has  been  more  studied.  But  before  leaving  the  hags,  it  would 
be  well  to  notice  that  two  distinct  hag  theories  are  developed  as  the  results 
of  the  two  meetings  largely  devoted  to  that  subject.  The  first  shown  in  the 
January  meeting  is  the  theory  of  the  skinless  body,  according  to  which,  if 
you  can  get  possession  of  the  skin  cast  on  your  doorstep,  you  can  control 
the  body  of  your  tormentor.  The  other  is  the  theory  of  the  hag  spirit, 
quite  apart  from  the  body,  and  capable  of  projection,  at  the  will  of  its 
owner,  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  body,  for  a  time,  but  still 
necessary  for  the  body's  life.  This  spirit,  if  caught  or  trapped,  can  be 
used  to  bring  the  hag  to  repentance  because  of  the  body's  dependence 
upon  it." 
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Burial  Custom  formerly  observed  in  the  Naval  Service.1  —  The 
following  little  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  superstition  once  universal 
among  our  seafaring  men,  but  which  is  now  become  obsolete  at  least  in  the 
navy,  and  I  dare  say  in  the  merchant  service  as  well ;  and  I  shall  then 
briefly  trace,  or  rather  suggest  for  the  examination  of  others,  a  connection 
between  this  superstitious  practice  and  another,  which,  originating  among 
the  Norsemen,  has  come  down  through  a  thousand  years  perhaps  to  their 
posterity  in  Great  Britain,  which  they  so  largely  aided  to  colonize.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  left  its  mark  in  a  disgraceful  part  of  the  English  statute-book. 

While  on  duty  some  years  ago  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia, 
where  superannuated  sailors  of  the  navy  are  maintained,  one  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries told  me  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  on  board  a  ship  during  an 
epidemic  of  cholera.     Many  died,  and  he  himself  was  taken  ill  and  died, — 

1  Read  before  the  Boston  Branch,  November  17,  1893. 
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at  least  he  was  supposed  by  the  attendants  to  be  dead ;  and  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, happening  just  then  to  come  into  the  "  sick  bay,"  or  hospital,  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  sewed  up  in  his  hammock  for  instant  burial  at 
sea :  for  on  board  ship,  especially  in  time  of  epidemic,  little  ceremony  can 
be  observed. 

Herein  he  erred,  it  may  be  remarked ;  for,  technically  speaking,  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  surgeon  is  required  before  the  man  is  legally  deceased.  But 
of  course  there  was  no  delay  in  executing  the  order,  and  the  man  was  sewed 
up  in  his  hammock  accordingly.  Luckily  for  him,  the  sailmaker's  mate,  who 
performed  this  office,  was  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for  taking  the  last 
stitch  through  the  tip  of  the  patient's  nose ;  without  this  precaution  the 
body  would  not  "stay  down"  however  weighted  with  shot,  but  would  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  its  sailor  shroud,  and  reappear  as  a  ghost  to  its  former 
shipmates.  The  last  stitch  was  then  faithfully  taken,  and  the  supposed 
dead  man,  revived  and  exasperated  by  this  unreasonable  liberty  with  his 
nose,  expostulated  in  such  terms  as  I  cannot  report,  but  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  reinstating  him  in  the  list  of  the  living.  He  did  not  omit 
to  add  with  a  grim  chuckle  that  the  doctor,  arriving  at  this  period  in  high 
wrath,  assailed  the  infringer  of  his  prerogative,  who  could  hardly  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  make  a  stout  defence,  and  that  they  wrangled  over  the 
event  all  the  rest  of  the  cruise. 

This  story  (which  I  have  heard  elsewhere  related  as  an  authentic  tradi- 
tion of  the  service)  illustrates,  as  I  said,  a  belief  and  practice  which  was 
still  in  vogue  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Allusions  to  it  in  print  are  not 
very  frequent,  but  I  may  mention  that  Herman  Melville,  in  his  "  White 
Jacket,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  it.  An  analogous  fact  is  stated  by  Trelawney, 
in  his  singular  mixture  of  autobiography  and  romance,  "  The  Younger  Son," 
namely,  that  the  Arab  sailors  of  the  Indian  Ocean  break  the  joints  of  the 
limbs  of  their  dead,  to  prevent  them  from  following  the  ship.  These  East- 
ern seamen  do  not  use  hammocks,  sleeping  on  mats  anywhere  about  the 
decks. 

In  one  of  the  principal  Norse  chronicles  which  treat  of  the  discovery  of 
"Vinland,"  or  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
following  passage  occurs  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis  in  the  story  of  the  disas- 
trous voyage  of  Thorstein,  one  of  the  sons  of  Eric  the  Red.  It  appears 
that,  while  wintering  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  his  company  was 
attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  many,  including  the  leader  himself,  perished, 
while  the  survivors  were  much  annoyed  by  their  apparitions  or  spectres. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  victims  had  not  been  buried,  but  kept  on 
board  the  ship  for  transportation  to  the  main  settlement  of  Greenland,  for 
both  consecrated  ground  and  the  offices  of  priests  were  lacking,  the  coun- 
try being  then  only  recently  Christianized.  Apparently  in  explanation  of 
these  apparitions,  the  author  observes  (A.  M.  Reeves,  "  The  Finding  of 
Wineland  the  Good,  London,  1890,  p.  39)  :  — 

"  It  had  been  the  custom  in  Greenland,  after  Christianity  was  introduced 
there,  to  bury  persons  on  the  farmsteads  where  they  died,  in  unconsecrated 
earth  :  a  pole  was  erected  in  the  ground,  touching  the  breast  of  the  dead, 
and  subsequently  when  the  priests  came  thither,  the  pole  was  withdrawn, 
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and  holy  water  poured  in  [the  orifice],  and  the  funeral  service  held  there, 
although  it  might  be  long  thereafter."  I  employ  Reeves's  translation,  only 
remarking  that  according  to  the  Latin  text  (palusaue  ex  pectore  mortui 
erigeretur)  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  stake  was  merely  in  contact 
with  the  body  or  perforated  it :  the  distinction  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much 
importance.1 

Such  was  the  Norse  practice  nine  hundred  years  ago,  evidently  to  pre- 
vent these  unpleasant  consequences ;  and  if  we  consider  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  Norse  element  on  the  language  and  customs  of  England 
and  Scotland  (nearly  all  the  Lowland-Scotch  dialect  especially  being  pure 
Scandinavian),  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  our  sailor  practice  we  have  the 
same  custom  adapted  to  circumstances ;  unless,  indeed,  we  take  the  also 
analogous  practice  of  the  Arab  seamen  to  indicate  a  yet  more  ancient  and 
widespread  common  idea. 

The  last  suggestion  which  I  briefly  premised  is  taken  from  a  law  in 
the  English  statute-book,  where  it  certainly  existed  but  a  few  generations 
ago ;  I  know  not  whether  it  ever  disgraced  our  own.  I  refer  to  the  law 
concerning  suicides.  According  to  this,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was  to  be 
buried  at  the  junction  of  cross-roads  (therefore  in  unconsecrated  ground), 
without  funeral  ceremony,  and  at  night ;  and  a  stake  was  to  be  thrust 
through  the  body.  While  it  may  be  thought  that  this  latter  horrible  and 
indecent  provision  was  but  the  expression  of  spite,  impotent  to  punish  the 
living  offender,  I  am  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  trace  it  to  a  super- 
stitious regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  unavoidable  haste  with  which  these  few  remarks  have  been  thrown 
together  has  prevented  my  ascertaining  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  details 
of  one  or  two  other  similar  instances  which  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  the 
members.  In  particular  I  would  ask  whether  the  peasants  of  some  of  the 
Danube  Provinces  are  not  said  to  resort  to  a  similar  precaution  in  the  case 
of  suspected  vampires  ? 

G.  P.  Bradley,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N. 

On  the  Origin  of  some  Popular  Oaths.  —  At  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  Montreal,  September  14,  1893,  a  paper 
on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Moine.  The  writer  pointed  out 
the  essential  identity  of  French  and  Canadian  oaths,  and  remarked  that  the 
practice  of  using  the  Divine  name  and  attributes  in  expressions  of  aston- 
ishment did  not  originally  imply  irreverence,  it  having  anciently  been  usual 
to  call  in  Heaven  as  witness  of  occurrences  exciting  surprise  or  indigna- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  disrespect,  euphuistic  transfor- 
mations were  effected,  by  which  the  original  intent  of  oaths  is  often 
concealed.  Thus,  "j'  arnie  ! "  (Je  renie)  I  deny,  i.  e.,  God,  corrupted  to 
"  jarnibleu  !  "  and  "  jarnicoton  !  "  "  Sapristi !  "  {par  le  sang  du  Christ), 
which  he  had  known  a  pious  dame  to  make,  by  way  of  correction,  "  sapristi 
la  rose ! "  the  rose  in  this  case  doing  duty  as  the  emblem  of  innocence  and 

1  The  Norse  is  af  beojsti,  of  which  ex  pectore  is  correct  translation,  Reeves's 
version  being  arbitrary.  —  Ed. 
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purity.  "  Sambleu  !  "  "  par  sambleu  !  "  {par  le  sang  de  Dieu),  and  similarly 
"  ventre-dieu  !  "  "  ventrebleu  !  "  "  cordieu  !  "  "  corbleu  !  "  "  Sacre  nom  !  " 
(?'.  e.,  de  Dieii),  "  nom  d'un  petit  bonhomme  !  "  or  "  bonhomme  de  bois  !  "  in 
allusion  to  popular  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  "  Sac  a  papier !  "  a 
Canadian  as  well  as  French  attestation.  Not  clear  in  significance  is  a 
peculiar  oath,  of  a  sonorous  and  chirpy  character,  long  in  favor  among  the 
"  Voyageurs  des  pays  d'en  haut :  "  "  Tors'  mon  ame  au  bout  d'un  piquet," 
"  Twist  my  soul  round  a  fence  rail." 

The  Origin  of  Cinderella.  —  In  "Folk-Lore,"  December,  1893,  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt  offers,  in  a  friendly  manner,  criticisms  of  opinions  expressed 
by  the  writer  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  recent  book  of  Miss  Cox, 
contained  in  No.  xxi.  of  this  Journal.  It  seems  worth  while  to  set  forth,  in 
rather  a  more  definite  manner,  the  conclusions  which  I  should  draw  from 
the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  after  examining  the  hundreds  of  variants  ab- 
stracted in  the  meritorious  work  named.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  series  of  romances  (Roman  de  la  Manekine,  Emare,  Gower, 
Chaucer,  etc.,  see  op.  cit.  xlvi.-lxvi.)  deal  with  a  theme  which,  disregarding 
variations,  may  be  indicated  as  follows  :  I.  (a.)  A  widowed  king  becomes 
enamored  of  his  own  daughter,  and  resolves  to  marry  her.  (/>.)  In  order  to 
escape  this  fate,  she  escapes  in  a  boat,  or  is  set  adrift.  II.  (a.)  She  lands 
on  a  coast,  where  she  is  found  by  the  king  of  the  country,  who  marries  her. 
(p.)  During  her  husband's  absence,  her  jealous  stepmother  calumniates  her  ; 
she  is  a  second  time  obliged  to  fly.  III.  She  arrives  in  Rome,  where  in 
process  of  time  she  meets  her  father  and  husband,  as  pilgrims,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation ensues.  Now,  turning  to  the  tale  of  Straparola,  I.  4  (1569),  we 
perceive  that  this  is  the  same  story,  which  has,  however,  undergone  literary 
variation,  namely  :  in  the  second  act  (so  to  speak),  the  father  is  substituted 
for  the  stepmother  as  calumniator  of  the  heroine,  and  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  tale  thus  brought  into  closer  connection.  In  the  section 
marked  II.  (a.)  Straparola  introduces  a  romantic  feature,  not  found  in  the 
older  romance :  the  heroine  escapes  hidden  in  a  chest ;  this  chest,  being 
carried  by  sea  to  another  country,  is  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  king ; 
the  maiden  comes  forth  at  intervals  from  her  hiding-place,  indicating  her 
presence  by  leaving  flowers,  and  in  this  manner  is  discovered.  In  spite  of 
this  innovation,  the  tale,  as  a  whole,  resembles  the  mediaeval  romance  more 
closely  than  our  marcher). 

In  the  Pentamerone  of  Basile  (1636)  the  marchen  emerges  (second  clay, 
sixth  tale).  The  characteristic  of  this  story  is  a  romantic  elaboration  of  the 
motive  just  remarked,  namely  :  the  forthshining  of  concealed  beauty.  Sec- 
tion II.  (a.)  concludes  the  tale,  the  rest  being  omitted  :  the  heroine  now 
escapes  in  the  form  of  a  bear,  the  transformation  being  effected  by  means 
of  a  magic  pin,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  taken  from  the  mouth.  The 
bear  is  found  by  a  hunting  king,  who  carries  the  creature  to  his  own  house ; 
beholding  the  girl  in  one  of  her  intervals  of  human  beauty,  the  king  be- 
comes love-sick ;  he  is  only  cured  by  the  attentions  of  the  bear,  who,  in  a 
kiss,  drops  the  pin,  and  becomes  a  maiden.  Essentially,  this  is  the  Peau 
d'  Ane  of   Perrault  (1697),  the  Allerleirauh  of   Grimm.      A  little  before 
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Straparola,  the  Frenchman  Des  Periers  (1558)  gives  a  tale  of  a  girl  named 
Peau  d'Asne  ;  the  story,  however,  has  no  relation  to  that  of  Perrault. 
Whether  the  title  allows  the  conclusion  that  the  marchen  was  in  popular 
circulation  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  author  appears  to  me  very  doubtful. 

Now  as  to  Cinderella.  The  English  tale  is  a  literary  translation  from  the 
Cendrillon  of  Perrault;  the  latter,  in  turn,  may  be  his  re-working  of  La 
Gatta  Cerenentola  of  Basile.  The  Aschenputtel  of  Grimm,  also,  may  pos- 
sibly depend  (through  the  medium  of  oral  circulation)  on  the  tale  of  Basile. 
However  the  case  may  be  considered  to  stand,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  printed  text  of  Cerenentola  and  the  later  variants,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Italian  story  exhibits  the  oldest  type  of  the  marchen.  The 
theme  of  Cinderella  is  the  appearance,  through  a  mean  outside,  of  con- 
cealed loveliness.  I  have  showed  that  the  same  motive  has  been  elabo- 
rated in  Peau  d'  Ane,  although  originally  foreign  to  the  source  of  that  tale. 
Cerenentola  does  not  depend  on  the  history  of  the  unnatural  father,  and  is 
therefore  not  a  branch  of  Peau  d'  Ane,  but  an  entirely  independent  and 
unconnected  narrative.  Judging  by  analogy,  we  might  guess  that  the 
former  tale  arose  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  latter ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
complicated  history  was  gradually  shorn  of  some  of  its  sections,  while  in 
exchange  a  single  one  of  the  situations  was  romantically  elaborated ;  this 
retrenchment  on  one  hand,  and  expansion  on  the  other,  may  have  produced 
the  marchen.  In  confirmation  of  this  guess,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
Basile  the  narrative  is  more  complicated  than  in  the  later  variants :  at  the 
advice  of  a  governess  the  heroine  is  made  to  destroy  her  cruel  stepmother, 
by  shutting  on  her  head  the  lid  of  a  chest ;  the  governess,  marrying  the 
father,  becomes  in  her  turn  the  persecutor.  In  Perrault  and  Grimm,  this 
obnoxious  feature  is  eliminated.  If  the  development  of  Cerenentola  took 
place  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  person  (or  persons)  who  abridged  and 
ornamented  the  supposititious  earlier  history  produced  the  marchen.  This 
supposed  author  was  not  Basile,  who  doubtless  took  his  tale  from  recita- 
tion ;  but  the  process  may  have  taken  place  not  very  much  before  his  time, 
since  the  incidents  of  the  flight  from  the  ball  and  of  the  dropping  of  the 
shoe  appear  to  me  modern  rather  than  mediaeval  in  character.  This  person 
must  have  lived  in  a  country  among  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  and 
literature,  probably  in  Italy  or  France.  The  marchen,  once  formed,  becom- 
ing very  popular,  branched  out  into  numerous  subordinate  types,  as  for 
instance  by  the  introduction  of  a  helpful  animal,  originally  foreign  to  the 
tale.  Its  wide  circulation  caused  the  story  to  affect  the  older  form  of  Peau 
d'  Ane ;  a  great  number  of  the  variants  in  Miss  Cox's  work  are  mixed 
forms,  and  this  admixture  has  helped  to  give  the  erroneous  idea  of  an  origi- 
nal connection  of  Peau  d'  Ane  and  Cinderella.  I  should  regard  the  whole 
class  of  variants,  called  by  Miss  Cox  "  Cap  o'  Rushes,"  as  a  series  of  such 
modern  variations. 

This  hypothetical  view  of  the  recent  origin  of  Cinderella  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  comparative  absence  of  non-European  texts.  Of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  tales  given  by  Miss  Cox,  several,  such  as  the  Hindu  story  of 
Frere,  the  Japanese  and  Kaffir  tales,  are,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  uncon- 
nected ;  the  remainder  are  either  marchen  in  recent  time  introduced  from 
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Europe,  or  else  native  stories  into  which  have  been  incorporated  particular 
traits  of  Cinderella. 

As  to  barbarous  incidents,  like  the  cannibalism  attributed  to  the  daughters 
in  some  of  the  variants,  these  are  easily  explained  on  the  theory  that  the 
gold  of  the  modern  semi-literary  marchen,  falling,  in  half-civilized  lands, 
into  an  older  stratum  of  thought,  becomes  an  amalgam. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me  with  present  knowledge,  is  the  proper  path 
through  this  labyrinth,  though  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  speaking  with 
the  utmost  caution.  What  I  insist  on  is  that  there  is  no  general  formula 
applicable  to  the  origin  of  folk-tales ;  each  has  its  separate  history.  In 
maintaining  that  the  marchen  of  Cinderella  must  be  considered  to  have 
originated  in  modern  Europe,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  other  marchen 
may  possess,  and  can  be  proved  to  possess,  an  antiquity  of  thousands  of 
years. 

Lj  W.  W.  Newell. 

Proposed  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Reinhold  Kohler. —  In  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal,  Professor  Gerber  concluded  his  article  on 
"  Uncle  Remus  traced  to  the  Old  World  "  with  a  tribute  to  the  labors  of 
Reinhold  Kohler,  expressing  regret  that  the  one  man  who  had  especially 
embraced  the  vast  field  of  folk-lore  should  have  passed  away  without  leav- 
ing a  comprehensive  work.  A  bibliography  of  this  author's  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  is  contained  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fur  Volks- 
kunde,"  1892,  pp.  426-437  ;  but  in  order  to  consult  these  publications,  with 
assurance  of  finding  the  entire  series,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  library 
at  Weimar.  In  a  letter  from  Vienna,  Dr.  Friedrich  S.  Krauss  informs  us 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
use  Kohler's  learning  to  take  this  journey,  inasmuch  as  the  sisters  Kohler 
propose  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  works  of  their  brother.  The  task  of 
editorship  is  to  be  confided  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Frankel  of  Munich,  whose 
ability  is  attested  by  his  excellent  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Uhland, 
containing  in  the  appendix  a  mass  of  bibliographical  and  folk-loristic  infor- 
mation. A  recent  volume  of  Frankel's,  "  Shakespeare  und  das  Tagelied  " 
(Hanover,  1893),  may  be  the  subject  of  future  notice  in  this  Journal.  To 
the  information  mentioned,  Dr.  Krauss,  speaking  as  an  honorary  member  of 
The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  adds  the  following  interesting  sugges- 
tions, which  we  are  obliged  to  give  in  a  translated  form  for  which  we  must 
ourselves  take  the  responsibility :  — 

Jewish  Folk-Life  in  America.  —  I  am  proud  of  the  riches  and  compass 
of  our  Journal,  as  proving  the  progress  of  our  science.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  miss,  namely :  information  in  regard  to  Jewish  folk-life  in 
America.  European  journals  also  offer  a  similar  deficiency,  but  assuredly 
not  for  the  same  reason.  In  my  own  monthly  publication,  "  Am  Ur-Quell," 
I  have  done  my  best  to  promote  the  study  of  Jewish  folk-lore ;  but  my  suc- 
cess is  far  inferior  to  my  expectations.  Many  of  my  informants,  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  will  not  hear  of  the  subject ;  a  reluctance  which  does  not 
hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  can  to  foster  research,  and  to  raise  up  compe- 
tent specialists.     Even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  is  possible  to  note  and 
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record  for  the  purposes  of  science  a  folk-life  which  is  in  process  of  rapid  de- 
cay—  I  mean  that  of  Jews,  especially  German  Jews.  Five  sixths  of  all  the 
Jews  of  the  world  speak  German ;  but  in  Russia  and  Poland  survives  a  dis- 
tinct Jewish  folk-life.  In  the  main,  this  represents  High-German  Judaism 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  existed  and  continued 
to  develop  amid  Slavic  and  Lithuanian  environment,  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  influences  of  German  culture.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
present  tendencies  of  civilization,  this  folk-life  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In  North  America 
is  now  in  course  of  accomplishment  a  development  without  precedent  in 
Jewish  history.  During  a  thousand  years,  the  German  Jew,  even  in  re- 
mote lands,  has  retained  the  German  language  and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  cruel  enslavement  has  faithfully  guarded  German 
character  and  life  ;  and  now,  in  North  America  alone,  he  has  cast  it  away, 
as  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a  crab  discards  his  old  armor,  too  narrow  for 
his  growth.  To  this  change  two  causes  have  contributed  :  the  Anti-Semitic 
movement  in  German  countries,  which  has  filled  the  Jews  of  the  world 
with  hate  and  indignation  against  all  that  is  German,  and  the  confessed 
preference  of  the  Jews  for  the  congenial,  liberal,  and  truly  exalted  spirit  of 
Anglo-American  world-citizenship.  The  Yankee,  to  a  certain  degree,  incor- 
porates the  ideal  of  the  average  Jew.  Two  years  ago,  the  rabbis  and  other 
official  representatives  of  Judaism  quietly  convened  in  Philadelphia,  —  or  in 
New  York,  I  do  not  now  remember  which,  —  and  resolved  to  do  away  with 
the  German  language  in  worship  and  instruction,  introducing  in  its  stead  the 
English.  Only  two  or  three  small  communities  obstinately  held  out  for  the 
German  tongue.  Although  myself  a  German,  body  and  soul,  my  feeling 
of  German  nationality  is  so  far  below  zero  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  by 
the  resolution  of  this  Congress.  I  now  mention  the  occurrence,  only  with 
the  intent  of  calling  the  attention  of  my  co-members  of  The  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society  to  this  investigation  before  it  is  too  late.  The  next  genera- 
tion of  Jews  will  have  become  merged  in  Anglo-American  folk-life,  now  in 
continual  evolution.  "  Merged  "  is  perhaps  too  strong  an  expression ;  it 
will  have  become  assimilated  to  the  Yankee,  and  cease  to  be  more  than  a 
variant  of  Americanism.  An  enviable  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  student  of 
folk-lore  —  the  observation  of  the  development  of  character  from  its  cradle. 
This,  to  use  the  jargon  of  patriotism,  is  even  a  "  national  duty ; "  for  the 
growth  cannot  but  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  speech  and  race. 
Who  can  tell  how  many  valuable  personalities  the  Jewish  folk,  embodied  in 
the  English,  may  yet  contribute  to  the  history  of  civilization  ? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  only  a  few  investigators  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  Jewish  folk-lore.  In  this  connection  may  be  named  the  de- 
parted Isidore  Loeb,  Dr.  Griinbaum  of  Munich,  and  especially  Ignaz 
Bernstein  in  Warsaw.  To  these  names,  if  indications  do  not  mislead, 
others  will  be  added.  Above  all,  the  palm  belongs  to  Ignaz  Bernstein,  who, 
in  1888,  published  in  Warsaw  two  important  volumes  containing  Jewish 
proverbs,  "  Judische  Sprichworter,  t.  e.  Evreyskija  narodnyja  poslovicy." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  very  year,  Mr.  Bernstein,  while  in  Vienna,  did 
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me  the  honor  of  a  visit,  which  offered  the  opportunity  for  extended  conver- 
sation. While  his  first  publication  contained  only  2,055  proverbs,  he  could 
now  show  me  a  new  collection  of  more  than  5,000.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  confines  himself  to  the  gathering  of  such  Jewish-German  proverbs 
and  fashions  of  speech  as  present  a  characteristic  stamp,  distinguishing 
them  from  other  German  linguistic  material.  His  collection  therefore  con- 
sists, so  to  speak,  of  peculiarities  especially  belonging  to  Russo-German 
Judaism. 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  a  banker  and  millionaire,  who  occupies  himself  with 
folk-lore.  He  is,  however,  no  dilettante,  but  a  laborious  student  of  the 
literature  of  his  subject.  After  the  manner  of  investigators  in  folk-lore,  I 
made  inquiries,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  He  told  me :  "  In  the 
autumn  of  i860,  I  visited  my  wife  in  Berlin,  whither  I  had  taken  her  to 
receive  medical  advice ;  the  train  by  which  I  was  to  return  left  at  ten 
o'clock.  My  wife  entreated  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  lecture  of  an 
author,  Jiirgen  Bona  Meyer,  the  subject  being  '  The  Child  in  Proverbs.' 
I  replied  that  for  business  reasons  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
the  same  evening,  and  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  interest  in  the  subject. 
My  wife  presented  me  with  two  cards  of  admission,  assuring  me  that  the 
lecture  would  be  over  at  half  past  nine,  and  that  I  should  find  a  carriage  in 
readiness  to  take  me  to  the  station.  I  yielded,  at  the  risk  of  being  bored 
for  two  hours.  Bona  Meyer,  however,  by  the  charm  of  her  method  of  pre- 
sentation, and  also  by  the  interest  I  could  not  help  feeling  in  her  account, 
contrived  to  make  so  attractive  a  subject  foreign  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
time  passed  without  my  being  aware.  Once  in  the  carriage,  in  the  company 
of  two  gentlemen  who  devoted  themselves  to  slumber,  I  composed  myself 
in  a  corner  and  thought  over  what  I  had  listened  to.  It  occurred  to  me : 
'  I  have  heard  this  or  that  proverb ;  surely  it  went  differently,  but  how  ? ' 
When  I  called  it  to  mind,  I  wrote  the  variant  in  my  note-book.  By  the 
time  I  had  arrived  in  Warsaw  my  book  contained  twenty  proverbs.  I  asked 
my  friends  if  I  had  put  them  down  rightly,  and  they  gave  me  other  exam- 
ples, which  I  also  recorded.  I  now  felt  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
literature  of  proverbs,  to  discover  how  my  predecessors  had  gone  to  work. 
When  I  had  ranged  on  the  shelf  beside  my  bed  a  dozen  collections,  I  began 
to  be  proud  of  my  library.  Before  very  long,  I  found  myself  compelled  to 
set  up  a  little  book-case,  and  later  on  obtained  so  many  works  that  they 
could  hardly  be  accommodated  in  a  much  larger  one.  To  this  I  was  forced 
to  add  two  others,  and  when  these  also  overflowed,  I  fitted  up  a  chamber 
expressly  for  my  books,  which  in  the  end  came  to  occupy  two  large  rooms. 
At  present,  my  library  contains  more  than  3,500  collections  of  proverbs, 
belonging  to  almost  all  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Nearly  all 
European  collectors  are  my  personal  acquaintances ;  but  I  am  vexed  to  say 
that  the  bibliography  which  I  show  to  you  does  not  include  a  single  Ameri- 
can book.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  means  of  filling  the  gap,  and  thus  am 
unable  at  present  to  publish  the  work,  which  without  doubt  will  be  service- 
able to  many  collectors  of  folk-lore." 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  substantial  and  delicately  written 
manuscript,  my  pleasure  was  raised  to  transport  by  the  excellence  of  an 
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undertaking  which  would  have  done  honor  to  our  American  confrere,  Mr. 
Pilling  himself.  Here,  as  in  Pilling's  bibliographies,  I  found  all  necessary 
bibliographical  indications,  and  often  a  well-founded  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  collection.  I  promised  Mr.  Bernstein  to  request 
friends  of  folk-lore  in  America  that  they  would  lend  their  assistance,  as 
soon  and  as  thoroughly  as  might  be,  in  the  completion  of  the  bibliography. 
Herewith  I  make  my  appeal  to  all  fellow-students,  and  beg  that  reports  or 
works  may  be  sent  to  me,  together  with  charges,  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Bernstein.  Whoever  will  lend  his  aid  in  promoting  this 
work  may  reckon  on  my  friendly  recognition,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Bern- 
stein, as  he  will  also  make  himself  of  service  by  his  contributions  to  an 
important  undertaking.  The  solidarity  of  students  of  the  folk  should  be 
of  avail  in  this  case,  if  at  all. 

When  the  work  of  Mr.  Bernstein  appears,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  value 
in  forwarding  and  deepening  our  science.  His  labors  can  already  show  a 
success  unusual  even  in  the  domain  of  folk-lore,  a  territory  abundant  in 
surprises.  Twelve  years  ago  a  poor  lad  of  eleven  years  came  to  Mr.  Bern- 
stein in  his  office,  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  that  you  are  collecting  pro- 
verbs. I  collect  them  too,  but  only  Polish  ones."  The  boy  showed  his 
material.  He  had  written  down  about  400  proverbs,  many  already  printed, 
but  in  considerable  measure  new.  Mr.  Bernstein,  pleased  with  the  youth, 
gave  him  directions  in  regard  to  further  activity.  At  a  later  time  he  found 
him  a  place  in  a  counting-room,  where  the  young  man  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  continue  his  studies,  to  find  correspondents  in  Polish  districts,  and  to 
investigate  the  literature  of  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times.  Dr.  Jean 
Karlowicz  of  Warsaw,  editor  of  the  folk-lore  journal  "  Wisla,"  my  esteemed 
friend  and  an  honorary  member  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  who 
combines  sound  sagacity  with  thorough  learning,  expressed  himself  with 
satisfaction  and  astonishment  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  this  young 
man.  At  the  present  moment,  the  collection  of  Samuel  Adalberg,  consisting 
of  50,000  proverbs,  illustrated  with  all  necessary  folk-loristic,  ethnological, 
and  philological  notes,  is  on  the  point  of  being  published  by  the  house  of 
Mianowski  in  Warsaw.  It  will  form  a  volume  in  style  answering  to  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Through  the  agency  of  Dr. 
Karlowicz,  in  combination  with  other  Polish  folk-lorists,  Mr.  Adalbert  has 
been  enabled  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  German  universities ;  the  last 
year  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  is  now  at  that  of  Leipsic. 
This  gigantic  work  is  the  first  ripened  fruit  of  the  collection  of  Bernstein, 
but  assuredly  will  not  be  the  last. 

Friederich  S.  Krauss. 
Vienna,  vii,  2,  Neustiftgasse  12,  February,  1S94. 
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LOCAL   MEETINGS   AND   OTHER   NOTICES. 

Montreal  Branch. — January  8,  1S94.  The  second  annual  meeting 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Robert  Reid,  57 
Union  Avenue,  the  President,  Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  occupying  the 
chair.  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  White,  a  clause  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  corresponding  mem- 
bers was  inserted  in  the  constitution.  The  chairman  then  called  upon 
Mr.  Henry  Mott  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Mistletoe  :  Its  Significance 
in  Folk-Lore."  After  alluding  to  Shakespeare's  single  reference  to  the 
plant  as  "the  baleful  mistletoe,"  Mr.  Mott  went  fully  into  its  botany, 
showing  that  it  was  the  best  known  example  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  and 
comparing  it  with  those  "  leafless  groundlings,"  the  red  dodder,  the  ugly 
brown  broom-rapes,  and  that  famous  witch-weed,  the  flesh-colored  tooth- 
wort.  Having  traced  its  evolution  from  a  climbing  ancestor,  he  described 
the  mistletoe's  appearance,  habits,  and  means  of  propagation,  and  gave 
some  interesting  details  regarding  its  growth  and  chosen  hosts,  based  on 
his  own  observation  in  England.  He  pointed  out  that,  although  it  is 
almost  universally  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  oak-tree,  it  is 
most  frequently  found  on  crabs  and  apple  trees,  occasionally  on  willows, 
thorns,  limes,  and  elms,  but  very  seldom  on  oaks.  This  rarity  of  the  oak 
mistletoe  doubtless  gave  it  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Dan- 
berry's  theory  was,  that  mistletoe-bearing  oaks  were  exterminated  by  the 
early  Christians  in  order  to  repress  paganism.  Dr.  Darey,  of  McGill 
University,  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  scarceness  of  oak  mistletoe  in 
his  native  home  (Haute-Saone).  The  connection  of  the  mistletoe  with 
Druidic  rites  rested  mainly,  in  Mr.  Mott's  judgment,  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  from  whose  Natural  History  he  gave  some  extracts  dealing  with 
Gallic  ceremonies  and  confirming  the  view  of  the  plant's  extreme  rarity. 
Mr.  Mott  cited  various  continental  as  well  as  British  authors  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  mistletoe's  generation,  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  always  found  on  a  standard  tree,  always  on  a  lofty  branch,  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  bough,  hanging  not  unlike  a  bird-cage.  After 
mention  of  the  species  of  mistletoe  found  in  the  Levant,  in  Japan,  and  in 
America,  Mr.  Mott  gave  valuable  data  touching  customs  and  superstitions 
connected  with  it,  both  in  and  out  of  England,  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  He  cited  Valiancy  and  other  writers  as  to  its  significance  in  Celtic 
mythology  and  among  the  Goths  and  Scandinavians,  and  gave  an  outline 
of  the  pathetic  saga  of  Balder's  death.  After  some  account  of  Christmas 
observances  in  the  British  Isles  and  among  the  English-speaking  commu- 
nities of  the  New  World,  and  the  mistletoe's  share  in  them,  Mr.  Mott  closed 
his  learned  and  interesting  paper  by  repeating  some  poems  relative  to  the 
plant.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  British  and  American 
mistletoe,  and  by  an  engraving  showing  the  woods  in  which  Mr.  Mott  had 
frequently  gathered  it  in  his  younger  days.  The  chairman,  after  thanking 
the  essayist  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  gave  an  account  of  the  mistletoe 
(J>horade}idro)i)  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of  the  strange  effects  on  the 
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oak-tree  of  a  kindred  parasite  in  Japan.     The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  pleasantly  spent  in  conversation. 

Boston  Branch.  —  December  15,  1893.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  David  H.  Coolidge,  114  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Fewkes  presiding.  After  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meet- 
ing had  been  read  and  approved,  the  regular  paper  of  the  evening  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Heli  Chatelain  of  New  York,  formerly  of  St.  Paul  de 
Loando,  on  "  African  Superstition  as  the  Causes  of  the  Retardation  of  Afri- 
can Civilization."  The  various  secondary  causes  of  this  retardation  were 
also  briefly  alluded  to,  but  the  former,  especially  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
were  shown  to  be  the  primary  and  more  powerful.  At  the  close  of  a  very 
interesting  and  able  discourse,  many  questions  on  particular  points  were 
addressed  to  the  speaker  by  various  members,  tending  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Fewkes  and  others  concerning 
analogous  cases  among  Indians,  American  Indians,  and  other  primitive 
races. 

January  19.  1894.  The  Branch  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Camera  Club, 
No.  50  Bromfield  Street,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Chase.  Pro- 
fessor Putnam,  the  President,  presided.  The  President  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  to  the  society  after  his  long  absence  on  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Exposition,  after  which  the  subject  of  the  evening,  "  The 
Street  Venders  and  Criers  of  London,"  was  treated  of  in  a  discourse  by 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Chase,  illustrated  by  a  very  elaborate  series  of  lantern 
slides,  interesting  and  unique  in  character.  The  various  classes  of  itinerant 
venders  were  described,  with  occasional  quotations  from  their  "cries  "  and 
rhymes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  forming  an  interesting 
history  of  the  ancient  type  of  popular  traffickers,  hardly  represented,  if 
represented  at  all,  in  this  country. 

February  16.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Miss  Norcross,  9  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  the  President  in  the  chair.  After  the  records  of  the 
last  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  the  regular  subject  of  the  even- 
ing (a  description  of  the  Quichua  and  Aymara  Indians  of  ancient  Peru) 
was  entered  upon  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Dorsey.  A  considerable  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  the  subject 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  before  and  after  the 
discussion,  and  the  different  articles  exhibited  and  described  one  by  one. 
The  ancient  pottery  of  the  Peruvians,  domestic  implements  and  fabrics, 
were  placed  in  comparison  with  modern  specimens  now  in  use.  After  the 
reading  of  the  regular  paper  remarks  were  made  still  further  elucidating 
the  subject  by  Professor  Putnam,  who  specially  discussed  the  pottery, 
describing  the  mode  of  manufacture,  chiefly  by  moulding,  and  noted  the 
originality  of  designs,  etc.  Dr.  Fewkes  also  spoke  of  some  of  the  articles 
presented,  and  particularly  discussed  a  stone  vessel  which  had  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  be  a  sacrificial  vessel  and  a  mortar  for  grinding  corn. 

March  16.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kehew, 
317  Beacon  Street,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Putnam,  in  a  brief   address,  referred  to  the  death  of   Mrs. 
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Hemenway,  a  leading  member  of  the  Branch,  and  Dr.  Fewkes  offered  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  the  study  of  American 
archaeology  has  lost  one  whose  constant  enthusiasm  and  princely  contribu- 
tions merit  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  the  science  :  Resolved,  that  the 
Boston  Branch  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  recognizing  the  value  of  her  work  for  science  and  desiring  to 
record  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  fact,  has  resolved  that  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hemenway  the  science  of  folk-lore  has  lost  a  most  active 
and  generous  patron,  and  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  has  suffered 
a  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  whose  con- 
tinued interest  and  generosity  merit  the  gratitude  of  all." 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present  these  resolutions 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  stated  subject  of  the  meeting  was  then  taken  up,  namely,  the 
Shinto  religion  of  Japan,  on  which  a  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Kishi- 
moto  of  Harvard  University,  himself  educated  in  that  faith.  The  topic 
proving  of  great  general  interest,  and  many  questions  being  asked,  it  was 
decided  that  the  discussion  be  continued  at  the  next  meeting. 

Cambridge  Branch. — January  10.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  175  Brattle  Street.  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  of  Har- 
vard University,  related  some  New  England  witch  stories,  and  requested 
that  anything  relating  to  this  subject  be  carefully  preserved,  especially 
stories  of  the  staking  of  witches'  bodies  that  they  may  not  become  vampires. 

Mr.  Newell  called  attention  to  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
different  Indian  languages. 

February  6.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Professor 
N.  S.  Shaler,  25  Quincy  Street.  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard 
University,  spoke  on  Buddhist  Birth  Tales,  showing  that  the  tales,  preva- 
lent in  India  during  the  sixth  century,  have  been  carried  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  have  appeared  in  many  modern  tongues  with 
only  the  external  features  changed. 

New  York  Branch.  —  February  16.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  E.  Francis  Hyde,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  about  one  hundred  members 
being  present.  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  read  a  paper  on  Russian  Folk- 
Songs,  this  subject  being  especially  appropriate  in  view  of  the  December 
meeting,  at  which  such  songs  were  presented  by  native  singers.  The  man- 
ner of  the  collection  of  these  compositions,  their  character  and  varieties, 
and  their  stories,  were  explained  and  illustrated  by  translations.  Prof. 
A.  S.  Isaacs  read  a  Jewish  folk-tale,  translated  from  the  Talmud.  The 
Permanent  Secretary  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  being  present, 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  intended  memoirs  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
opportunity  for  collection  in  which  many  persons  might  take  part.  He 
alluded  in  particular  to  the  songs  of  Southern  negroes,  holding  that  present 
knowledge  indicated  that  their  source  might  probably  be  found  in  native 
African  music.     Mr.  Krehbiel  concurred  with  this  opinion,  pointing  out 
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the  insufficient  support  of  the  opinion  that  American  negro  melodies  were 
locally  developed  solely  on  the  basis  of  songs  of  the  whites.  After  the 
discussion  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  manner. 

Folk-Lore  Society  at  Hampton,  Va. — We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  print  a  circular  letter,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  graduates  of  Hamp- 
ton has  been  called  to  the  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  negro  folk-lore. 
The  result  of  this  impulse  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  society,  which 
holds  regular  meetings  ;  the  folk-lore  so  collected  appears  monthly  in  the 
"  Southern  Workman."  In  the  next  number  of  this  Journal  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  some  analysis  of  the  material  gathered. 

Folk-Lore  Society  in  Italy.  —  The  "  Societa  delle  Tradizioni  Popolari " 
has  been  singularly  successful  in  obtaining  popular  support.  The  first 
number  of  the  monthly  journal  published  by  the  Society  contains  a  list  of 
members  numbering  almost  a  thousand  names.  The  Society  proposes  to 
publish  a  "  Biblioteca  Nazionale  ;"  of  this  library  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  namely:  "  Le  tradizioni  popolari  di  S.  Stafano  di  Calcinaia" 
(price,  five  lire),  by  A.  Gubernatis,  founder  and  director  of  the  Society, 
and  "Le  vecchie  danze  popolari  Italiane  ancora  in  uso  nel  Bolognese,"  by 
G.  Ungarelli  (five  lire).     Members  obtain  these  publications  at  half  price. 

The  International  Congress  of  Anthropology.  —  The  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  read  before  this  Congress,  held  at  Chicago,  in  August, 
1893,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Sculte  Publishing  Company,  334  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  The  volume,  which  will  be  illustrated,  will  contain 
about  forty  papers  on  Physical  Anthropology,  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  Folk- 
Lore,  Religions,  and  Linguistics.  Among  the  American  contributors  are 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  President  of  the  Congress  ;  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  Prof. 
Otis  T.  Mason,  Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing,  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  Prof.  J.  Comfort  Fillmore,  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler, 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  Prof.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Y.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Mathilda  C.  Stevenson,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Perkins,  and  others.  The  volume  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  C.  Stani- 
land  Wake.     The  price,  to  advance  subscribers,  will  be  five  dollars. 

In  Memoriam.  Mary  Hemenway.  —  What  an  American  woman  may 
accomplish  for  the  community  in  which  she  lives  has  been  splendidly 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  Mrs.  Hemenway.  Other  women,  of  equal  or 
superior  fortune,  might,  if  they  chose,  rival  her  in  the  magnificence  of 
donation  ;  but  only  a  singularly  wise  and  noble-minded  zeal  could  have 
used  this  beneficence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  philanthropy,  educa- 
tion, and  science.  Undertaking  after  undertaking,  carried  on  by  her  aid, 
and  by  that  of  a  few  like-minded  benefactors,  has  been  so  successfully  con- 
ducted, that  what  was  at  first  a  private  experiment  has  made  the  basis  of  a 
new  system  of  municipal  instruction.  Not  content  with  the  expenditure 
of  her  entire  income,  she  left  such  provision  that  after  her  departure  the 
same  supply  should  continue  to  promote  the  interests  she  had  fostered  ;  in 
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consequence,  the  archaeological   enterprise  with  which  her  name  is  con- 
nected will  not  be  interrupted. 
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The  Medicine-Men  of  the  Apache.  By  John  G.  Bourke.  Pp.  451- 
603. 

The  Point  Barrow  Expedition  occupied  a  station  in  Alaska  from  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  to  August,  1883;  the  work  of  Mr.  Murdoch  gives  accounts 
of  collections  and  observations,  with  a  view  of  including  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  ethnography  of  this  people,  physical  and  moral  character- 
istics, culture,  dress,  utensils,  ornament,  methods  of  labor,  etc.  The  dis- 
cussion is  especially  of  archaeological  importance,  and  so  far  outside  of  our 
own  sphere  ;  as  respects  folk-lore,  the  completeness  of  treatment  is  pre- 
vented by  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  involving  separation  from 
racial  life,  and  consequent  absence  of  a  medium  of  communication,  sym- 
pathy, and  illumination.  From  this  point  of  view  the  contribution  forcibly 
shows  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  mythology  and  folk-lore,  when 
intellectual  qualities,  religion,  ethics,  and  social  structure  are  in  question. 
Thus  we  are  offered  most  interesting  illustrations  of  ceremonial  masks  and 
gorgets  (pp.  365-371)  ;  the  latter,  especially,  are  obviously  mythological  in 
design  ;  beneath  the  waters  appears  a  central  gigantic  figure,  standing  on  a 
whale,  and  also  grasping  in  each  hand  a  smaller  whale.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
if  obtained  in  full,  the  myth  represented  would  be  found  to  be  explanatory 
of  the  dance,  a  necessary  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  an  interpre- 
tation of  archaeological  objects  otherwise  incomprehensible.  The  author 
regrets  his  inability  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  regarding  Eskimo 
religion,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  essentially  consists  in  "  a  belief  in 
a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  who  are  to  be  exorcised  or  propitiated 
by  various  observances,  especially  by  the  performances  of  certain  specially 
gifted  people,  who  are  something  of  the  nature  of  wizards."  Remarks  of 
this  nature,  though  very  common  with  explorers,  are  little  else  than  formulae 
which  are  in  effect  euphemisms  for  our  ignorance.  In  saying  this,  we  by 
no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  archaeological  value  of  this  work,  but  only 
to  insist  on  the  primary  importance  of  linguistic  and  mythological  material 
as  a  sine  qua  non  in  order  to  the  comprehension  of  "  primitive  "  life  and 
thought. 

The  treatise  of  Captain  Bourke  is  a  discussion  of  comparative  ceremo- 
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niology,  starting  out  from  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Apache,  previously 
undescribed,  and  in  its  references  covering  a  vast  field  of  religious  usage. 
No  work  could  be  offered  to  a  youthful  student  more  certain  to  interest 
him  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  hierology.  On  every  page  he  makes  clear 
the  mistake  of  students  who  imagine  that  they  are  capable  to  discuss  gen- 
eral questions  of  the  religious  archaeology  and  ritual  of  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
Hindostan  without  some  preliminary  attention  to  recent  researches  in  abo- 
riginal American  custom  and  folk-lore.  As  an  illustration  may  be  cited  the 
writer's  mention  of  the  hermit-like  procedure  of  Apache  aspirants  to  the 
sacred  office. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  convince  his  friends  that  he  '  has  the  gift,'  as  one  of 
my  informants  expressed  it ;  that  is,  he  must  show  that  he  is  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  given  to  long  fasts  and  vigils,  able  to  interpret  omens  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  do  other  things  of  that  general  nature  to  demonstrate 
the  possession  of  an  intense  spirituality.  Then  he  will  begin  to  withdraw, 
at  least  temporarily,  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  and  devote  himself  to 
long  absences,  especially  by  night,  in  the  "  high  places  "  which  were  inter- 
dicted to  the  Israelites.  Such  sacred  fanes,  perched  in  dangerous  and 
hidden  retreats,  can  be,  or  until  lately  could  be,  found  in  many  parts  of  our 
remote  western  territory.  In  my  own  experiences  I  have  found  them  not 
only  in  the  country  of  the  Apache,  but  two  thirds  of  the  way  up  the  verti- 
cal face  of  the  dizzy  precipice  of  Taaiyalana,  close  to  Zuni,  where  there  is 
a  shrine  much  resorted  to  by  the  young  men  who  seek  to  divine  the  result 
of  a  contemplated  enterprise  by  shooting  arrows  into  a  long  cleft  in  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sandstone ;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  Wolf  Mountains, 
Montana ;  in  the  Big  Horn  range,  Wyoming  ;  on  the  lofty  sides  of  Cloud 
Peak,  -and  elsewhere.  Major  W.  S.  Stanton,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  ascended  the  Cloud  Peak  twice,  and  reaching  the  summit  on 
the  second  attempt,  he  found  that  beyond  the  position  first  attained  and 
seeming  then  to  be  the  limit  of  possible  ascent,  some  wandering  Indian 
had  climbed  and  made  his  '  medicine '  (pp.  452,  453)." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  brief  indications  as  to  information  con- 
tained in  the  paper.  The  Apache,  like  other  tribes  of  the  plains,  possess 
the  right  of  sanctuary,  any  fugitive  who  takes  shelter  in  the  medicine  lodge 
or  council  lodge  being  secure  from  molestation.  Captain  Bourke  could  find 
no  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  When  the  tribe  is  on  the  war- 
path, after  dark,  the  medicine-men  will  sit  by  the  fire  and  converse  with  the 
spirits,  predicting  the  results  of  the  campaign.  The  name  of  an  American 
Indian  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the  exchange  of  names  a  token  of  courtesy  and 
friendship  (exactly  parallel  to  mediaeval  European  custom).  The  noise 
made  about  the  bed  of  the  sick  is  compared  by  the  author  to  the  primitive 
purpose  of  church-bells,  namely,  to  drive  away  spirits.  All  medicine-men, 
and  many  others,  claim  the  power  of  visiting  at  will  the  "  house  of  spirits," 
or  home  of  the  departed.  The  making  of  sand  altars  near  the  couch  of 
a  dying  man  is  likened  by  the  Indians  themselves  to  extreme  unction.  The 
Apache  "  bull-roarer,"  or  rhombus  whirled  round  the  head  to  produce  rain, 
is  symbolic  in  ornamentation,  the  wind  and  lightning  being  denoted.     The 
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sign  of  the  cross  (an  emblem  connected  with  the  cardinal  points)  is  em- 
ployed on  the  moccasins  to  prevent  the  wearer  from  getting  on  a  wrong 
trail.  The  writer  discusses  at  length  the  use  of  "  hoddentin,"  or  corn  pol- 
len, eaten  as  a  medicine,  cast  every  morning  as  an  offering  to  the  dawn, 
as  also  to  the  rising  sun  and  moon,  and  sometimes  to  the  Great  Bear,  used 
to  confirm  solemn  compacts,  and  indeed  universal  in  ceremonial.  The 
subject  is  comparatively  considered,  with  the  conclusion  that  such  use  of 
powders  is  an  example  of  the  sacred  survival  of  prehistoric  foods.  The 
"  izze-cloth  "  or  medicine  cord  is  also  the  subject  of  a  chapter,  with  com- 
parisons of  the  employment  of  knotted  cords  in  the  superstitious  customs  of 
many  ages  and  countries.  The  work  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  colored 
illustrations  of  Apache  paraphernalia. 

W.  W.N. 

Codice  Maya  denominado  Cortesiano,  que  se  conserva  en  el  Museo 
Arquedlogico  Nacional  (Madrid).  Reproduction  fotocromolitografica 
ordenada  en  la  misma  forma  que  el  original,  hecha  y  publicada  bajo 
la  direccion  de  D.  Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Rada  y  Delgado  y  D.  Jero- 
nimo  Lopez  de  Ayala  y  del  Hierro,  Vizconde  de  Palazuelos.  Madrid, 
1892. 

As  is  well  known  to  Mexicanists,  the  originals  of  two  of  the  Maya 
codices  are  in  the  Museo  Arqueologico  Nacional  of  Madrid,  and  have  been 
known  since  their  rediscovery  as  the  Codex  Troano  and  Codex  Cortesianus. 
The  former  has  been  reproduced  in  color  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg,  but  up  to  last  year  specialists  needed  a  good  colored  copy 
of  the  Cortesianus  in  their  studies.  In  commemoration  of  the  Fourth 
Centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  as  one  of  the  lasting  fruits  of 
the  extraordinary  exposition  in  Madrid,  known  as  the  Historico- Americana 
Exposicion,  the  Codex  Cortesianus  has  been  republished  in  exact  fac- 
simile. 

The  editors  of  the  above  mentioned  work  claim  none  too  much  when 
they  say  that  it  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  colors  and 
with  the  same  form  as  the  original.  In  adopting  the  original  form  the 
editors  have  facilitated  the  use  of  the  document  by  specialists  and  have 
indicated  the  manner  in  which  the  Maya  codices  should  be  published. 
For  convenience  of  study  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  example  thus  set 
should  be  followed  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Codex  Dresdensis,  and 
the  Codex  Paresianus.  The  editors  of  the  Cortesianus  promise  in  a  leaf- 
let which  accompanies  the  reproduction  a  similar  convenient  fac-simile  of 
the  Codex  Troano. 

The  publication  of  the  Codex  Cortesianus  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  study  of  Maya  mythology  and  ritual  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbian  year,  ranking  in  importance  in  the  study  of  abo- 
riginal American  literature  with  Seler's  "  Mexikanischen  Bilderhandschrift 
Alexander  von  Humboldts,"  and  the  "  Antigiiedades  Mexicanas  "  published 
by  the  Columbian  Commission  of  Mexico.  To  my  mind  these  three  works 
are  the  most  important  additions  to  the  study  of  Central  American  his- 
tory and  mythology  which  have  been  made  for  several  years. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pages  in  the  reproduction  are  not  num- 
bered to  assist  in  references,  but  this  is  not  a  failure  of  great  importance. 
Wisely,  I  think,  the  editors  limited  the  text  to  a  single  page,  although  a 
short  account  of  the  little  which  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  original 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 

No  student  of  Maya  mythology  and  ceremonials  can  have  any  excuse 
for  neglecting  this  codex,  now  that  he  can  study  such  a  convenient  and 
beautiful  copy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a  place,  at  least  in  the 
libraries  of  those  cities  of  America  where  the  fascinating  study  of  Yucatan 
folk-lore  is  cultivated.  The  reproduction  can  be  obtained  for  the  low  price 
of  twenty  dollars  from  the  Libraria  du  Suarez,  Preciados  48,  Madrid,  Spain. 
Institutions  and  public  libraries  are  offered  a  reduction.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 

jf.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Canzoni  Popolare  Toscane,  raccolte  da  Janet  Ross,  n.  p.,  n.  d.     Pp.  19, 
4to. 

This  collection  of  ten  popular  songs  of  Tuscany  is  privately  printed  by 
Mrs.  Janet  Ross,  daughter  of  the  late  Lady  Duff-Gordon,  and  already 
known  as  the  accomplished  author  of  "The  Land  of  Manfred."  The 
songs  are  all  genuine,  having  been  picked  up  among  the  peasants  in  the 
vineyards  and  in  the  streets  of  Florence  on  summer  nights.  In  noting 
down  the  airs,  Mrs.  Ross  was  aided  by  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  and  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, who  supplied  the  words  of  two  of  the  songs.  The  music  and  words  are 
clearly  printed  and  form  an  interesting  private  contribution  to  folk-lore. 

H.  Carrington  Bolton. 

Notes  on  "Publications  Received"  will  be  included  in  No.  xxv. ;  re- 
views of  several  important  works  must  also  be  deferred  to  the  same 
number,  which  will  be  ready  in  May. 
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POPULAR   AMERICAN    PLANT-NAMES. 

III. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  has,  for  convenience,  discarded  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  names  of  genera,  under  families,  and  adopted 
the  alphabetical  arrangement.  It  has  also  seemed  best,  in  view  of 
the  threatened  revolution  in  nomenclature,  to  give  the  authorities 
for  the  scientific  names  used,  as  far  as  these  could  be  conveniently- 
ascertained.  In  a  few  instances  the  Spanish  names  of  species 
(mainly  of  the  Pacific  coast  region)  have  been  given,  but  it  has 
been  the  writer's  intention  to  insert  these  only  when  they  are  com- 
monly current  among  English-speaking  people  as  well  as  among  the 
Mexicans. 

UMBELLIFERjE. 

Angelica,  sp.,  Aunt  Jerichos,  N.  E. 

Daucus  Carota,  L.,  Queen  Anne's  lace,  somewhat  general. 

bird's  nest,  N.  J. 

lace-flower,1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Devil's  plague,1  West  Va. 
Erigenia  bulbosa,  Nutt.,  turkey-pea,2  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  fifty  years 

ago. 
Pastinaca  saliva,  L.,  queen-weed,  West  Va. 

ARALIACE^E. 

Aralia  Jrispida,  Vent.,  pigeon-berry,  Buckfield,  Me. 
Aralia  nudicaidis,  L.,  sassafariller,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Aralia  quinquefolia,  Decaisne  &  Planch.,  sang,3  West  Va. 

ginshang,  Vt. 
Aralia  racemosa,  L.,  spice-bush,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1  The  former  evidently  a  city-born  name,  the  latter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  farmer,  who  finds  the  species  a  pestilent  weed. 

2  Name  given  in  a  former  list,  but  without  locality. 
8  Evidently  an  abbreviation  for  ginseng. 
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Aralia  racemosa,  L.,  life-o'-man,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

old  man's  root,  Buckfield,  Me. 
spignet,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

CORNACE^E. 

Cornusflorida,  L.,  nature's  mistake,  Abington,  Mass.,  about  fifty  years 

ago. 
Comas  stolonifera,  Michx.,  squaw-bush,1  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Nyssa  sylvatica,  Marsh.,  horn-bine,  horn-pine,  Southern  States. 

old  man's  beard,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Linncea  borcalis,  L.,  deer-vine,  Me. 
Lonicera  Tatarica,  L.,  "twin  sisters,"  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Symphoricarpus  occidctitalis,  Hook.,  wolf-berry,  buck-brush,  W.  Neb. 
Symphoricarpus  raccmosus,  Michx.,  waxberry,  N.  Y. 
Viburnum  lantanoides,  Michx.,  moose-berry,  triptoe,2  hobble-bush,2 

Franconia,  N.  H. 
tangle-foot,2  N.  H. 
moose-bush,  Buckfield,  Me. 
Viburnum  nudum,  L.,  nanny-berry,  West  Va.,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 
possum-berry,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
Viburnum  lentago,  L.,  wild  raisin,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

RUBIACE^E. 

Cephalanthus  occidcntalis,  L.,  pond  buttonwood,  crouper-bush.     Fer- 
risburgh, Vt. 
Galium  Mollugo,  L.  (and  other  sp.),  mist,  babies'  breath,  E.  Mass. 
Houstonia  ccerulca,  L.,  eye-bright,  W.  Maine,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

starlights,  Cambridge. 

Venus's  pride,  Stonington,  Conn. 

DIPSACE.E. 

Dipsacus  sylvcstris,   Mill.,    Indian    thistle,    Huttonweed,3    English 
thistle,  water-thistle,4  West  Va. 

COMPOSITE. 

Actinomeris  squarrosa,  Nutt,  wing-stem,  stick  weed,  West  Va. 
Ambrosia  Artcmisiccfolia,  L.,  bitterweed,  N.  Y.,  Neb. 
AnapJialis  margaritacca,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  poverty-weed,  Penobscot 
Co.,  Me. 

1  The  bark  is  said  to  have  been  smoked  by  the  Indians  for  tobacco. 

2  From  the  fact  that  the  branches  often  take  root  at  the  ends. 
8  Because  found  on  the  farm  of  a  man  named  Hutton. 

4  From  the  amount  of  water  often  found  in  the  concavity  of  the  leaves  next  the 
stem. 
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Antcnnaria  plantaginifolia,  Hook.,  pincushions,  Hingham,  Mass. 

dog-toes,  Concord,  Mass. 
splinter-weed,1  Peoria,  111. 
Anthemis  Cotula,  D.  C,  stinking  chamomile,  N.  Y. 
Artemisia  Absinthium,  L.,  boys'  love,2  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Artemisia  Abrotamim,  L.,  sweet  Benjamin,  Concord,  Mass. 
Artemisia  Liidoviciana,  Nutt.,  sage,  Minn. 
Artemisia  tridentata,    Nutt.,    sage-brush,    Neb.,    Rocky    Mountain 

region. 
Aster  eordifoli?is,  L.,  var.    laevigatas,   Blue  Devil,   stick-weed,  bee- 
weed,  Fall  Aster,  West  Va. 
Aster  diffusus,  Ait.,  var.  Jiirsuticaulis,  Gray,  white  devil,  wire-weed, 
devil-weed,  Old  Virginia  stick-weed,  old-fi eld-sweet,  farewell-sum- 
mer, nail-rod,  West  Va. 
Asters  of  any  kind,  Michaelmas  daisies,  N.  Y. 

Asters  of  any  species,  it-brings-the-frost,  Onondaga  Indians,  N.  Y. 
Aster  (a  purple  species),  Good-by  Summer,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Baccharis  halimifolia,  L.,  ploughman's  spikenard,  N.  Y. 
Baccliaris  viminea,  D.  C,  black  willow,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 
Bidens  frondosa,  L.,  cuckles,3  Concord,  Mass. 

Devil's  pitchfork,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt.,   Concord, 
Mass. 
Bidens,  sp.,  stick-tights,  N.  Y. 
Cacalia,  sp.,  Indian  plantain,  West  Va. 
Centaurea  benedicta,  L.,  sweet  sultan,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Centaurea,  sp.,  dusty  miller,  Boston  Florists'  catalogue. 
Chondrilla  juncea,  L.,  skeleton  weed,  naked  weed,  hog  bite,  Devil's 

grass,  West  Va. 
Chrysanthemum  leacanthcmum,  L.,  Kellupweed,  Rhode  Island  clover, 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
bullseye,    Me.,  Andover,    N.    B., 

West  Va. 
bullseye  daisy,  Andover,  N.  B. 
sheriff  pink,  West  Va. 
Chrysanthemum  parthenioides,  hort,  double  feverfew,  double  feather- 
few,  camphor  geranium,  bridal  roses,  West.  Mass. 
CicJiorinm  Intybns,  L.,  bachelor's  button,  Mass.,  So.  Cal. 

1  Name  used  by  a  few  children,  from  the  appearance  of  the  heads. 

2  Has  this  name  been  given  because  the  plant  was  confounded  with  Artemisia 
Abrotanum  ? 

3  A  corruption  of  cockles.  This  may  be  "  the  Cuckold,  a  troublesome  weed 
in  plough-lands,  whose  seeds  have  horns  "  mentioned  in  Williamson's  History  of 
Maine,  1832. 
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Cnicus  arvensis,  Hoffm.,  Canada  thistle,  E.  Neb. 
Cnicus  lanceolatus,  Hoffm.,  boar  thistle,  West  Va. 
Coreopsis,  sp.,  old  maid's  breastpin,  Plymouth,  O. 

dye-flowers,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Elephantus  tomentosus,  L.,  tobacco  weed,  Devil's  grandmother,  W.  Va. 
Eiipatorium  ageratoides,  L.,  richweed,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Eiipatorimn  ccelestinum,  L.,  mist-flower,  blue  boneset,  West  Va. 
Eupatorium  purpureum,  L.,  quill-wort,  Indian  gravel  root,1  West  Va. 

nigger-weed,  queen-of-the-meadow,  Ind. 
marsh  milk-weed,  Mass. 
Eransenia  Hookeriana,  Nutt.,  sand -bur,  Cal. 
Gnaphalium  polycepJialum,  Michx.,  Indian  posy,  Stonington,  Ct. 

moonshine,  Dorset,  Vt. 

balsam,  N.  Y. 

rabbit-tobacco,  N.  C. 
Grindelia  robusta,  Nutt.,  gum-plant,  Cal. 
Heviizonia  pungens,  T.  &  G.,  tar-weed,  Cal. 
Hieracium  aurantiacum,   L.,   Flora's  paint   brush,   Oxford  Co.  and 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Iva  frutescens,  L.,  Jesuit's  bark,  N.  Y. 
Krigia  amplexicaulis,  Nutt.,  False  dandelion,  W.  Va. 
Lactuca  Canadensis,  L.,  Horse-weed,  Devil's  iron-weed,  Devil's  weed, 

West  Va. 
Lactuca  integrifolia,  Bigel.,  Devil's  iron  weed,  W.  Va. 
Leontodon  autnmnalis,  L.,  arnica  bud,  dog  dandelion,  Allston,  Mass. 
Liatris  scariosa,  Willd.,  Devil's  bite,2  Concord,  Mass. 
Madia  sativa,  Molina,  tar-weed,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Matricaria  discoidea,  D.  C,  wild  marigold,  Col.  Springs,  Cal. 
Porophyllum  gracile,  Benth.,  poison  flower,  Colorado  River. 
PrenantJies  altissima,  L.,  bird-bell,  N.  Y. 
PartJicnium  integrifolium,  L.,  wild  quinine,  W.  Ind. 
Rudbeckia  hirta,  L.,  brown  daisy,  Concord,  Mass. 

ox-eye  daisy,  somewhat  general  in  Mass. 
Brown  Betty,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Rudbeckia  triloba,  L.,  nigger-heads,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Senecio  aureus,  L.,  snake-root,3  Concord,  Mass. 
Solidago,  sp.,  yellow-weed,  Vt. 
Solidago  bicolor,  L.,  silver-weed,  N.  Y. 
Solidago,  sp.,  pyramid  golden-rod,  N.  Y. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius,  L.,  nap-at-noon,  Hennepin,  111. 
Tussilago  Fatfara,  L.,  ginger-root,  Minn. 

1  Apparently  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  calculi. 
3  Because  the  corm  or  tuber  is  thought  to  look  as  if  bitten  off. 
8  From  the  aromatic  and  bitterish  flavor  of   the  roots,  like  that  of  Polygala 
Senega. 
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LOBELIACE.E. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  L.,  hog  physic,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

red  Betty,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 
Lobelia  Dortmanna,  L.,  water  gladiole,  N.  Y. 
Lobelia  inflata,  L.,  low  belia.1 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  L.,  high  belia.1 

Ericaceae. 

Andromeda  ligustrina,  Muhl.,  seedy  buckberry,  West  Va. 

Arbutus  Menziesii,  Pursh,  madrono,  Cal. 

Arctostaphylos  glauca,  Lindl.,  manzanita,  Cal. 

Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  Spreng.,  hog-cranberry,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

mountain  cranberry,  Southern  Me. 

Chimaphila  ttmbcllata,  Nutt,  wintergreen,  Buckfield,  Me.,  Penobscot 

Co.,  Me. 

CJiiogenes  serpyllifolia,  Salisb.,  running  birch,  Vt. 

moxie  berry,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

Gaultheria procumbens,  L.,  partridge-berry,  N.  H. 

partridge-plant,  N.  Y. 

chickaberry,  Stonington,  Ct. 

.  ,  .  (  young  come-ups,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 

(young  leaves)  j  ^  Jonnnies>  Calais>  Me> 

Gaultheria  Shallon,  Pursh,  salad,  Cal. 

Gaylusaccia  resiuosa,  Torr.  &  Gr.,  black  snaps,  Wells,  Me. 

Kalmia  angustifolia,  L.,  ivy,  Va. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  L.,  ivy,  N.  C. 

Ledum  latifolium,  Ait.,  Labrador,  Buckfield,  Me. 

Leucothoe,  sp.,  hemlock,  N.  C. 

Monotrapa  uniflora,  L.,  Dutchman's  pipe,  N.  J. 

fairy  smoke,  Deering,  Me. 
Pyrola  elliptica,  Nutt.,  wild  lily-of-the-valley,  Concord,  Mass. 
Rhododendron  maximum,  L.,  cow-plant,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

horse-laurel,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Rhododendron,  all  species,  laurel,  N.  C. 
Rhododendron  nudiflorum,  Torr.,  wild  honeysuckle,  Georgia,  W,  Va. 

Mayflower,  N.  J. 
Rhododendron  viscosum,  Torr.,  swamp  honeysuckle,  Concord,  Mass., 

Boxford,  Mass. 
white  honeysuckle,  Ala. 
Rhododendron  viscosum,  Torr.,  var.  glaucum,  Gray,  cinnamon  honey- 
suckle, West  Va. 
Sarcodes  sanguine  a,  Torr.,  snow-plant,  Cal. 

1  Somewhat  general  among  herb-collectors. 
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Vacciniutn  hirsutum,  Buckley,  bear-huckleberry,  N.  C. 
Vaccinium  P  ennsylvanicum,   Lam.,   strawberry-huckleberries,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

DIAPENSIACEiE. 

Galax  aphylla,  L.,  coltsfoot,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia,  L.,  Indian  chief,  Rockford,  111. 

Johnny  jump,  So.  Cal. 
Dodecatheon  Meadia,  var.  shooting  stars,  roosters'  heads,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Co.,  Cal. 
LysimacJiia  nnmmiilaria,  L.,  down-hill-of-life,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
LysimacJiia  stricta  (?)  Ait.,  swamp  candles,  N.  E. 
Trientalis  Americana,  Pursh,  star-anemone,  Concord,  Mass. 

May-star,  N.  Y. 
Star-of-Bethlehem,  E.  Mass. 

STYRACACE.E. 

Halcsia  tetraptera,  L. ,  shittimwood,  West  Va. 

Symplocos  tinctoria,  L'Her.,  dye-leaves,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

OLEACE^E. 

Osmanthns  Amciicana,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  devil- wood,  Ala. 

apocynace.^:. 
Apocymim  andros&mifoliiim,  L.,  rheumatism-weed,  West  Va. 
Macrosiphonia  brachysiphon,  Gray,  jessamine,  Arizona. 

ASCLEPIADACE.E. 

Asclepias  cornuti,  Decaisne,  wild  cotton,  West  Va. 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  L.,  white  root,  Mass. 

Archangel,  (near)  Providence,  R.  I. 

GENTIANACE.E. 

Erythrcea  Muhlenbergii,  Griseb.,  conchalagua,  Cal. 
Eustoma  Russelianum,  Griseb.,  Canada  pest,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Gentiana  Andrewsii,    Griseb.,   bottle-gentian,    barrel-gentian,    Con- 
cord, Mass. 
blind-gentian,  N.  E. 
Sabbatia  angnlaris,  Pursh,  pink  bloom,  West  Va. 

HYDROPHYLLACEjE. 

Eriodictyon  ghttiiwsum,  Benth.,  palo  santo,  yerba  santa,  Cal. 
Nemophila  insignis,  Dougl.,  baby-blue-eyes,  blue-bells,  Santa  Barbara 
Co.,  Cal. 
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BORRAGINACE^E. 

Cynoglossum,  sp.,  stick-seed,  dog-bur,  wool-mat,  West  Va. 
Cyonglossum  officinale,  L.,  dog-bur,  West  Va. 

stick-tights,  Anderson,  Ind. 
tory-bur,1  N.  Y. 
Ecliinospermnm  Lappula,  Lehm.,  ^ 

E.  Redkozvskii,  Lehm.,  var.  occidcntale,  Watson,   V stick-tight,  Minn. 
E.  Virginicum,  Lehm.,  J 

Echinospermum  Virginicum,  stick-tights,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Echium  vulgare,  L.,  blue  thistle,  blue  weed,  blue  stem,  West  Va. 
blue  thistle,  Va.,  N.  Y. 
blue  devils,  blue  weed,  Iowa. 
Krynitzkia,  sp.,  Fischer  &  Meyer,  white  forget-me-nots,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Co.,  Cal. 
Lithospermum  canescens,  Lehm.,  Indian  paint,  Minn. 

CONVOLVULACE.E. 

Convolvulus  sepium,  L.,  woodbine,  N.  Y. 
Cuscnta  compacta,  Juss.,  love-vine,2  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Cuscuta  racemosa,  Mart.,  alfalfa  dodder,  Cal. 
Ipomcea  pandurata,  Meyer,  wild  sweet  potato,  West  Va. 

mechoacanna,  N.  Y. 

SOLANACEjE. 

Datura  Stramonium,  L.,  stinkweed,  West  Va.  ;  Jamestown  lily,  Lin- 

colnton,  N.  C. 
Datura  Tatula,  L.,  Jamestown  lily,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Lycium  vulgare,  Dunal.,  box-thorn,  bastard  jasmine,  Iowa. 
Nicotiana  Bigelovii,  Watson,  wild  tobacco,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 
Nicotiana  glauca,  Graham,  tree  tobacco,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 
Nicotiana  rustica,  L.,  Indian  tobacco,  real  tobacco,  N.  Y. 
Phy sails,  sp.,  wild  cherry,  N.  J. 
Physalis  grandijlora,  Hook.,  wild  tomato,  No.  Minn. 
Phy salts  Virginiana,  Mill.,  wild  cherry,  No.  Minn. 
Solanum  Carolinense,  L.,  sand-brier,  radical,  West  Va. 

bull-nettle,  Perrysville,  Ind. 
Solanum  rostratum,  Dunal.,  buffalo-bur,  So.  Neb. 

SCROPHULARIACE^E. 

Calceolaria  corymbosa,  Ruiz.  &  Par.,  lady's  slipper,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
Castillea  coccinea,  Spreng.,  bloody  warrior,  Minn. 

nosebleed,  Conn. 

1  Name  perhaps  now  obsolete. 

2  Probably  because  used  in  love-divinations. 
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Castillea  coccinea,  Spreng.,  Indian  pink,  Peoria,  111. 
Chelone,  sp.,  snake-mouths,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Collinsia  verna,  Nutt,  blue-eyed  Marys,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Linaria  vulgaris,  Mill.,  wild  flax,  devil's  flax,  wild  tobacco,  Indian 

hemp,  impudent  lawyer,  West  Va. 
snap-dragon,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Veronica  Americana,  Schweinitz,  blue-bells,1  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

wall  ink,  West  Va. 
Veronica  officinalis,  L.,  gypsy-weed,  West  Va. 

bignoniace,e. 
Catalpa  Bignonioides,  Walt.,  catawba,  West  Va. 

pedaliace^:. 
Martynia  proboscidea,  Glox.,  pickled  rats,2  N.  Y. 

VERBENACEjE. 

Lantana,  sp.,  tea-plant,  Louisiana. 

Verbena  hastata,  L.,  iron- weed,  Jones  Co.,  Iowa. 

LABIATiE. 

Atidibertia  polystachya,  Benth.,  grease-wood,3  So.  Cal. 
Brunella  vulgaris,  L.,  blue  curls,  somewhat  general. 

dragon-head,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Colens  Blumei,  Benth.,  Joseph's  coat,  general. 
Conradina  canescens,  Gray,  wild  rosemary,  Fla. 
Isdnthus  ccerulcus,  Michx.,  flux-weed,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Lamium  amplexica?de,  L.,  hen-bit,  Iowa. 

Melissa  officinalis,  L.,  lemon-balm,  common  balm,  sweet  Mary,  lemon- 
lobelia  (pronounced  lobely),  N.  E. 

goose-tongue,  Concord,  Mass. 
Monarda,  sp.,  sweet  Mary,  N.  H. 

Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth.,  Gill-run-over-the-ground,  Conn. 
Pycnanthcmum  lanceolatum,  Pursh,  pennyroyal,  Minn. 
Salvia  Ballotczflora,  Benth.,  majorano,  Texas  and  adjacent  Mexico. 
Scutellaria  lateriflora,  L.,  mad-dog-skull-cap,  West  Va. 

PLANTAGINACE^E. 

Plantago   lanceolata,  L.,  buck-plantain,  buck-horn   plantain,  ripple, 

ribwort,  English  plantain,  West  Va. 
Plantago  Rugclii,  Decaisne,  silk-plant,  Fla. 

1  The  stigma  is  said  to  form  the  clapper. 

a  Name  apparently  transferred  from  the  fruit,  as  seen  pickled,  to  the  entire  plant. 

8  One  of  the  shrubs  so  called. 
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AMARANTACE.E. 

Amarantus  salici/olius,  hort,  fountain-plant,1  Boston  florists'  cata- 
logue. 

CHENOPODIACEjE. 

Chenopodium  Botrys,  L.,  ambrosia,  Concord,  Mass. 

Chenopodium  Capitatum,  Watson,  Indian  paint,2  Colorado,  Tobique 

River,  New  Brunswick. 
Salsola  Kali,  L.,  Russian  thistle,  No.  Neb. 
Salsola  Kali,  var.  Tragus,  Moguin,  Russian  thistle,  Russian  cactus, 

Dak. 
Sarcobatus  vermiculatus,  Torr.,  greasewood,  Neb. 

polygonace.e. 
Polygonella  articidata,  Meisn.,  sand-grass,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Polygonum  orientale,  L.,  gentleman's  cane,3  Mansfield,  O. 
Polygonum  Pcrsicaria,  L.,  heartsease,4  Eastport,  Me.,  Mansfield,  O. 

heart-weed,4  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

black  heart,4  So.  Vt. 
Polygonum  ampJiibinum,  L.,  var.  terrestre,  Leers.,  heartsease,5  Neb. 
Rumex  acetosclla,  L.,  horse-sorrel,  Minn. 

red  sorrel,  red  weed,  West  Va. 
sour  grass,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ARISTOLOCHIACE.E. 

Asarum  arifolium,  Michx.,  heart-leaves,  Ga. 

Asarum  Vitgiuicum,  L.,  heart-leaves,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Asarum  Canadense,  L.,  coltsfoot,  N.  Y. 

colic-root,  West  Va. 

LAURACE.E. 

Persea  Carolinensis,  Nees.,  red  bay,  Ala.,  N.  C. 

white  bay,  N.  C. 
Umbelhdaria  Californica,  Nutt,  California  olive,    California  laurel, 
cajeput,  Cal. 

THYMELEACEJE. 

Dirca  palustris,  L.,  wicopy,6  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

1  From  drooping  habit  of  foliage. 

2  Because  of  the  bright  color  of  the  fruit. 
8  The  stems  cut  by  children  into  canes. 

4  From  the  shape  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  leaves. 

5  A  name  also  applied  in  the  same  localities  to  P.  Pennsylvanica  and  P.  Per- 
sicaria,  —  used  very  generally  by  bee-keepers. 

6  An  Indian  name. 
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ELEAGNACEjE. 

Shcpherdia  argentea,  Nutt.,  buffalo-berry,  Upper  Missouri. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Croton  monanthogynus,  L.  (?),  prairie  tea,1  common  from  the  Gila  to 

the  Rio  Grande. 
Ercmocarpus  setigerus,  Benth.,  turkey  mullein,  Santa  Barbara  Co., 

Cal. 
Euphorbia  Cyparissias,  L.,  balsam,  Mooers,  N.  Y. 

graveyard-weed,  West  Va. 
Euphorbia  LatJiyris,  L.,  mole-weed,  West  Va. 

Simmondsia,  sp.,  "  supposed  to  be  the  quinine  plant,"  So.  Arizona. 
Stillingia  Syhatica,  L.,  queen's  delight  (corrupted  into  "  queen  of 

the  lights  "),  Ga. 

URTICACE^E. 

Broussonctia  papyrifcra,  Vent.,  cut  paper,  West  Va. 
Celtis  occidcntalis,  L.,  hoop-ash,  beaver-wood,  N.  Y. 
Madura  aurantiaca,  Nutt.,  wild  orange,  N.  J. 

PLATANACEiE. 

Platamis  occidentalism  L.,  button-ball,  N.  J. 

JUGLANDACEvE. 

Carya  alba,  Nutt.,  kiskytom,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
king-nut,  West  Va. 
walnut,  N.  E.,  Minn. 

MYRICACEiE. 

Myrica  Gale,  L.,  meadow-fern,  Dover,  Me. 

CUPULIFER.-E. 

Bctula  glandulosa,  Michx.,  scrub  birch,  Mich. 

Bctula  lenta,  L.,  cherry  birch,  Canada. 

Bctula  papyrifcra,  Marshall,  spool-wood,  N.  H. 

Bctula  popiilifolia,  Ait.,  pin-birch,2  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

Betida  pumila,  L.,  tag  alder,  Minn. 

Carpinus  Caroliniajta,  Walter,  iron-wood,3  Ky. 

1  Used  as  tea. 

2  A  name  given  especially  to  the  young  trees,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which 
are  cut  into  hoop-poles,  etc. 

8  Ostrya  Virginica,  which  in  Gray's  Manual  is  also  called  iron-wood,  is  in 
Kentucky  known  only  as  hop-hornbeam  or  lever-wood.  This  nomenclature  is  also 
that  of  Wood's  Botany,  and,  I  fancy,  may  be  the  usual  one. 
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Fag-us  sylvatica,  L.,  white  beech,  red  beech,  N.  Y. 
Ostrya  Virginica,  Willd.,  hardhack,  Franconia,  N.  H. 
Quercus  agrifolia,  Nee.,  scrub  oak,  evergreen  oak,  Cal. 

encino  (Mexicans),  Cal. 
Quercus  Catesbcei,  Michx.,  forked-leaved  black  jack,  S.  C. 
Quercus  chrysolepis,  Liebm.,  Californian  live  oak,  Cal. 
Quercus  cinerea,  Michx.,  blue  jack,  S.  C. 
Quercus  lobata,  Nee.,  Roble  (Mexicans),  Cal. 
Quercus  oblongifolia,  Torr.,  evergreen  white  oak,  live  oak,  Cal. 
Quercus  stellata,  Wang.,  iron  oak,  West  Va. 

Quercus  Wislizeni,  A.  De  C,  var.  frictcscens,  Engelm.,  desert  oak,  S. 
E.  Cal. 

SALICACEiE. 

Populus  tremuloides,  Michx.,  quaking  asp,  Mansfield,  O.,  N.  E.,  Iowa. 
Salix,  sp.  (any  of  those  with  large  catkins,  when  buds  are  opening), 
pussy-willows,  U.  S. 
goslings,  Franklin  Centre,  P.  Q. 

EMPETRACEiE. 

Corcma  Conradii,  Torr.,  poverty-grass,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  L.,  hog  cranberry,  Islands  of  Penobscot  Bay,  Me?. 

conifers.1 
Abies  balsamea,  Miller,  blister  pine,  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  West  Va. 
Abies  Douglasii,  Oregon  pine,2  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chamcecyparis  Laivsouiaua,  Parlat.,  Oregon  cedar,  white  cedar,  gin- 
ger-pine, Oregon  and  No.  Cal. 
Chamcecyparis  Nutkaensis,  Spach,  Alaska  cedar,  Washington. 

yellow  cedar,  Alaska. 
Cupressus  Guadalupensis,  Watson,  blue  cypress,  Cal. 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Hartw.,  Monterey  cypress,  So.  Cal. 
yuniperus  tetragona,  Schlecht,  sweet-berried  cedar,  New  Mex. 
Larix  Americana,  Michx.,  cypress,  Buckfield,  Me. 

juniper,3  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  Grand  Lake 
region  of  Penobscot  River,  Me. 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  Torr.,  white  cedar,  Cal. 
Picea  alba,  Link,  cat-pine,  Buckfield,  Me. 

skunk-spruce,4  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  Washington  Co., 
Me.,  Islands  of  Penobscot  Bay,  Me. 

1  Most  of  the  names  of  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Conifera  in  the 
present  paper  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

2  Called  spruce  in  some  regions,  hemlock  in  others. 

3  Hardly  ever  called  by  any  other  name. 

4  From  supposed  unpleasant  smell  of  foliage. 
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Picea  nigra,  Link,  cat-spruce,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

yew-pine,  spruce-pine,  West  Va. 
Pimis  Banksiana,  Lambert,  jack-pine,  Mich,  and  Minn. 

shore-pine,  rock-pine,  Grand  Lake  sec- 
tion of  Penobscot  River, 
the  unlucky  tree,1  Adirondacks. 
Pinus  brachyptera,  Engelm.,  yellow  pine,2  Cal.  and  New  Mex. 
Pinus  edulis,  Engelm.,  pinon  (Mexicans),  nut-pine  of  New  Mex.,  or 

simply  nut-pine  (Americans),  Tex.  to  Cal. 
Pinus  Lambertiana,  Dougl.,  sugar-pine,  Cal. 
Pinus  ponderosa,  Dougl.,  yellow  pine,  Cal. 

Pinus  ponderosa,  var.  scopirforum,  Engelm.,  bull-pine,  Black  Hills. 
Pinus  resinosa,  Ait.,  Norway  pine,  Washington  Co.,  Me.,  Minn. 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Cam,  Oregon  pine,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Taxus  Canadensis,  Willd.,  creeping  hemlock,  West  Va. 
Thuya  occidentalis,  L.,  white  cedar,  Minn. 

cedar,3  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Torreya  Califomica,  Torr.,  nutmeg-tree,  Cal. 

ORCHIDACEiE. 

Arethusa  bulbosa,  L.,  wild  pink,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

laughing  jackass  (locality  ?). 
Calopogon,  sp.,  grass  pink,  Fla. 
CorallorJiiza,  sp.,  crawley,  N.  C. 
Corallorhiza  multiflora,  Nutt,  dragons'  claws,  N.  Y. 
Cypripedium,  any  sp.,  ducks,4  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa. 
Cypripedium,  sp.,  whip-poor-will  shoe  (Indians),  N.  Y. 
Cypripedium  acaide,  Ait.,  valerian,5  Franconia,  N.  H. 

whip-poor-will's  shoes,  squirrels'  shoes,  Conn. 
Goody  era  pubescens,  R.  Br.,  ratsbane,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Habenaria  orbiculata,  Torrey,  Solomon's  seal,  Vt. 
Habenaria  psycodes,  Gray,  soldier's  plume,  N.  Y. 
Orchis  spectabilis,  L.,  purple  orchis,  N.  Y. 
Spiranthes,  sp.,  ladies'  tresses,  ladies'  dresses,  ladies'  traces  (the  latter 

two  corruptions)  (locality  ?). 
Spiranthes,  sp.,  spiral  orchid,  N.  H. 

1  It  is  believed  that  some  calamity  will  befall  whoever  stands  under  this  pine, 
and  that  it  is  especially  unlucky  for  women  to  do  so. 

3  Called  pitch-pine  in  some  regions. 
8  Never  called  by  any  other  name. 

4  When  the  flower  is  partly  filled  with  sand  and  set  afloat  on  water,  it  looks  like 
a  duck. 

5  Probably  on  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  as  a  cure  for  nervous  disorders. 
The  plant  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  such  cases. 
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Spiranthes  cernur  (?),  Richard.,  screw-auger,  Nova  Scotia. 
Spiranthes  gracilis,  Bigelow,  twisted  stalk,  West  Va. 

IRIDACE^. 

Gladiolus,  sp.,  sword  lily,  N.  Y. 

Jacob's  ladder,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Iris  firismatica,  Pursh,    )  _  _  .   ._ 

r  .  r      .    .      '  }  poison  flag-root,  Concord,  Mass. 

Ins  versicolor,  L.,  )  r 

Sisyrinchium  angnstifolium,  Mill.,  blue-grass,  grass-flower,  star-eyed 

grass,  Concord,  Mass.  (children). 

amaryllidace^e. 

Agave,  sp.,  Indian  maguey,  New  Mex. 

Agave  Virginica,  L.,  rattlesnake's  master,  S.  C. 

Narcissus  Poeticus,  L.,  )  _  n  .  T  .       ,   ,        ,T  „ 

,r  „       ,  .         T      \  Easter  flowers,1  Lincolnton,  N. C. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  L.,   \ 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  L.,  butter  and  eggs,  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Mass. 

Zephyranthes  Atamasco,  Herb.,  Easter  lily,  Macon,  Ga. 

DIOSCOREACEjE. 

Dioscorea  villosa,  L.,  colic-root,  West  Va. 

LILIACE.E. 

Allium,  sp.,  ramps,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Allium  Scliosnoprasum,  L.,  shore  onion,  Andover,  N.  B. 

Allium  tricoccum,  Ait.,  ramps,  West  Va. 

Amianthium  muscatoxicum,  Gray,  crow-poison,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Brodiaa  capitata,  Benth.,  hog  onion,2   Spanish  lily,  Santa  Barbara 

Co.,  Cal. 
Calochortus  (several  species),  Mariposa  lilies,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 
Calochortus  Nuttallii,  T.  &  G.,  Mariposa  lily,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Clintonia  borealis,  Raf.,  dogberry,  Bath,  Me. 

bear-plum,  Franconia,  N.  H. 

Northern  lily,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

wild  corn,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 

wild  lily-of-the-valley,  Concord,  Mass. 

Erythronium  albidum,  Nutt,         )  _       ,  .     .  T    . 

tt    j7       •        a        •  fr        \  Deer  s  tongue,  Anderson,  Ind. 

hrytlironium  Americanum,  Ker.,  )  °     ' 

Erythronium  albidum,  lily,  Peoria,  111. 

Erythronium  Americanum,  trout-flower  (local),  N.  Y. 

1  Name  also  applied  to  Ranunculus  and  many  early  species  of  Lilium. 
8  The  corm  tastes  like  elm-bark,  and  is  eaten  by  children. 
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Erythronium  Americanum,  lambs'  tongues,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

yellow  bells,  Shorthills,  N.  J. 

yellow  lily,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 

Hemerocallis  fulva,  L.,  Eve's  thread,  West  Va. 

Hyacintlais  oricntalis,  L.,  Jacob's  ladder,  No.  Ohio. 

Lilium  Canadense,  L.,  meadow  lily,  nodding  lily,  N.  Y. 

Lilium  PJiiladclpJiicwn,  L.,  tiger-lily,  N.  J. 

glade-lily,  West  Va. 

Lilium  superbum,  L.,  nodding  lilies,  Mass. 

wild  tiger-lily,  Minn. 

Maianthemum  Cajiadensc,  Desf.,  wild  lily-of-the-valley,  Penobscot  Co., 

Me. 

bead  ruby,1  N.  Y. 

Melanthium  Virginicum,  L.,  bunch-flower,  West  Va. 

Oakesia  scssilifolia,  Watson,  wild  oats, Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

straw-lilies,  Conn. 

Polygonatum  biflorum,  Ell.,  conquer-John,  Mo. 

Smilacina  raccmosa,  Desf.,  Job's  tears,  N.  Y. 

golden  seal,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Smilax  rotundifolia,  L.,  biscuit-plant,2  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

horse-brier,  Mass. 

Streptopus  amplexifolius,  D.  C,  )  ..        .  „  _     _         .     _„ 

o,  \.\  <T-  ,  Hiver-berry/ St.  Francis,  Me. 

Streptopus  roseus,  Michx.,  )  ■" 

Trillium,  sp.,  moose-flowers,  N.-Y. 

Trillium  erectum,  L.,  daffy-down-dilly,  orange-blossom,  Bradford,  Vt. 

squaw-flower,4  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 

birth-root,  nosebleed,  N.  Y. 
Trillium  erythrocarpum,  Michx.,  Sarah,5  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Trillium  grandiflorum  (?)  Salisb.,  bath-flower,6  Franklin  Centre,  P.  O. 
Veratrum,  sp.,  branch  eliber,7  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Veratrum  viride,  Ait.,  poke-root,  Franconia,  N.  H. 
Yucca  aloifolia,  L.,  Spanish  daggers,  Ala. 
Yucca  angustifolia,  Pursh,  soap-weed,  Iowa. 
Zygadcnus  elegans,  Pursh,  alkali-grass,  Minn. 

1  Probably  from  the  beauty  of  the  berries. 

2  Children  eat  the  tendrils  and  new  leaves. 

8  From  the  supposed  medicinal  value  of  the  cathartic  fruit,  which  is  freely  eaten 
by  children  wherever  the  Streptopus  grows. 

4  Perhaps  from  the  smell. 

6  Trillhtm  erection  is  here  called  Benjamin,  and  children  every  spring  go  hunt- 
ing Benjamins  and  Sarahs. 

6  Evidently  a  corruption  of  beth-flower,  which  is  in  its  turn  derived  from  birth- 
flower,  the  Trilliums  being  quite  generally  known  as  birth-roots. 

7  Equivalent  to  branch  hellebore,  i.  e.,  the  hellebore  which  grows  along  the 
brooks  or  "  branches." 
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COMMELINACEjE. 

Tradcscantia  crassifolia  (?)  Cav.,  mother-of-thousands,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tradcscantia  Virginica,  L.,  spider  lily,  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

JUNCACEiE. 

Juncus,  sp.,  sour-grass,  Neb. 

y uncus  tenuis,  Willd.,  poverty-grass,  West  Va. 

wire-grass,  Jones  Co.,  Iowa. 

ARACE^E. 

Acorus  Calamus,  L.,  calm  us,  N.  J. 

Ariscema  trip  hy  Hum,  Tow.,  wake-robin,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 

ALISMACEiE. 

Sagittaria  variabilis,  Engelm.,  arrow-leaf,  N.  Y. 

NAIADACE.E. 

Zostera  marina,  L.,  tiresome  weed,1  Little  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

CYPERACEjE. 

Carex,  sp.,  nigger-wool,2  Neb. 

Cladium  effusum,  Torr.,  saw-grass,  Fla.,  and  other  Southern  States. 

Cyperus  strigosus,  L.,  nut-grass,3  Concord,  Mass. 

Eleocharis  tenuis,  Schultes,  poverty-grass,  kill-cow,  West  Va. 

Scirpus  lacustris,  L.,  tule,  Cal. 

black  rush,  Minn. 

GRAMINE.E.4 

Agropyrum  glaucum,  R.  &  S.,  slough-grass,  pond-grass,  Colorado  blue- 
grass,  blue-grass,  S.  W.  Neb. 
wheat-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Agropyrum  repens,  Beauv.,  witch-grass,5  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Andropogon  furcatus,  Muhl.,  blue  joint,6  Minn. 
Andropogon  Hallii,  Hackel,  turkey-foot,  W.  Neb. 
Andropogon  scoparius,  Michx.,  big  blue  stem,  big  blue  joint,7  Central 
Neb. 

1  From  the  obstruction  which  it  offers  to  the  oars  of  boats. 

2  From  the  blackish  color  of  the  leaves  at  the  base. 
8  The  tubers  are  eaten  by  children. 

4  For  the  names  of  most  of  the  grasses  given  in  this  article,  as  well  as  for  many 
notes  upon  them,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey. 
6  Never  there  known  by  any  other  name. 

6  In  Maine  Cala7nagrostis  Canadensis,  Beauv.,  is  blue  joint. 

7  In  the  western  part  of  the  plains  this  is  one  of  the  "  bunch-grasses,"  and  is 
often  so-called. 
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Andropogon  scoparius,  broom-sedge,  West  Va. 
Andropogon  sorghum,  Brat.,  Johnson-grass,  So.  Neb. 
Aristida  purpurea,  Nutt.,  muskit  grass,  Tex. 
Bouteloua  hirsuta,  Lag.,  black  grama  grass,  Neb.1 
Bouteloua  oligostachya,  Torr.,  blue  grama  grass,  Neb.1 
Bouteloua  racemosa,  L.,  tall  grama  grass,  Neb.1 
Bromus  ciliatus,  L.,  swamp  chess,  Neb. 

Bromus  ciliatus,  var.  purgans,  Gray,  swamp  chess,  N.  W.  Neb. 
Bromus  Kalmii,  Gray^wild  chess,  Cent,  and  N.  W.  Neb. 
Bromus  Kalmii,  var.  Porteri,  wild  chess,  N.  W.  Neb. 
Bromus  secalinus,  L.,  chess  or  cheat,  E.,  Central  and  N.  Neb. 
Buchloe  dactyloides,  Engelm.,  buffalo-grass,  W.  Neb. 
Calamagrostis  longifolia,  Hook.,  sand-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Cenchrus  tribuloides,  L.,  hedgehog-grass,  West  Va. 

hedgehog-grass  or  bear-grass,  Iowa. 
Dantlionia  spicata,  Beauv.,  June-grass,2  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Distichlis  spicata,  Greene,  var.  stricta,  Thurber,  salt-grass,  N.  W.  Neb. 
Eatonia  obtusata,  Gray,  prairie-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Eleusine  Iudica,  Gaertn.,  dog's  tail-grass,  wire-grass,  West  Va. 
Elymus  arenarius,  L.,  rancenria  grass,  Cal. 
Eragrostis  major,  Host.,  stink-grass,  Neb. 

candy-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Eragrostis  tenuis,  Gray,  blow-out-grass,3  Central  Neb. 
Festuca  scabrella,  Torr.,  bunch-grass,  Cal. 
Glyceria  Canadensis,  Trim,  pearl-grass,4  Waverley,  Mass. 
Holcus  lanatus,  L.,  old  white  top,  feather-grass,  velvet-grass,  West  Va. 
Hordeum  jubatum,  L.,  squirrel-tail-grass,  Neb. 
Koeleria  cristata,  Pers.,  June  grass,  N.  W.  Neb.,  Central  Neb. 
Lolium  perenne,  L.,  English  blue-grass,  West  Va. 
Lolium  temidentum,  L.,  cheat,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Munroa  squarrosa,  Torr.,  false  buffalo-grass,5  Central  Neb. 
Panicum  capillare,  L.,  tickle-grass,  West  Va.,  Neb. 
Panicum  clandestinum,  L.,  deer-tongue-grass,  West  Va. 
Panicum  sanguinale,  L.,  pigeon-grass,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
Panicum  virgatum,  L.,  switch-grass,  wild  red-top,  E.  Neb. 
Paspalum  undulatum,  Poir.,  bull-grass,  Ala. 

Fanny  D.  Bergen. 

1  In  Nebraska  the  three  species  above  given  are  often  confounded.  The  word 
grama  or  gra?nma  means  grass,  but  in  spite  of  tautology  the  word  grass  is  usu- 
ally added.  By  many  farmers  B.  oligostachya  and  B.  hirsuta  are  called  buffalo- 
grass. 

2  Farmers  call  the  dead  grass  in  the  spring,  "old  fog." 

8  A  "  blow-out  "  is  a  crater-like  cavity  in  the  side  of  a  sand-hill.     H.  J.  Webber. 

4  Name  given  by  a  few  children,  some  years  ago. 

6  So  called  because  it  looks  like  buffalo-grass,  but  is  worthless. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   FOLK-LORE   OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 
WHITES   OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

The  number  of  those  people  called  "  mountain  whites  "  has  been 
estimated  at  about  four  millions.  These  notes  upon  their  folk-lore 
were  made  among  scattered  settlements  in  remoter  parts  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  between  southwestern  Georgia  and  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
This  population  contains  several  race  elements,  but  in  its  entirety  is 
less  mixed  than  that  of  seaboard  regions  within  the  same  latitudes. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  where  alternatives  for  an  occupation  of 
valleys  or  plains  presented  themselves,  mountains  have  never  been 
colonized  voluntarily.  They  do  not  subserve  the  general  require- 
ments of  life  so  well  as  other  situations ;  the  generic  superstitions 
of  mankind  guard  them  against  ingress  ;  physical  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  beset  their  fastnesses  and  tend  to  make  them  solitary. 
In  the  political  geography  of  the  world  they  form  the  recognized 
barriers  against  interfusion. 

Throughout  this  portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain  habitation  was 
the  direct  result  of  displacement.  An  influx  of  French  and  Scotch 
refugees  and  exiles,  the  permanent  residence  of  German  prisoners 
of  war,  native  immigration,  and  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  territory 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  redistributed  the  occupants  of  coast  areas. 
That  class  which  originated  from  white  serviles  deported  to  the  col- 
onies, and  from  squatters  upon  the  confines  of  systematically  culti- 
vated tracts,  fell  back  before  men  of  a  higher  grade  with  whom  they 
were  incompetent  to  compete.  They  retreated  beyond  the  limits  of 
tide-water,  abandoned  fruitful  soils  by  which  they  had  failed  to  profit, 
and,  slowly  spreading  over  comparatively  sterile  heights,  lived  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  by  means  of  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  agricul- 
ture, and  through  some  poor  possessions  in  flocks  and  herds. 

This  part  of  the  highland  aggregate  was  predominantly  of  Eng- 
lish extraction.  Distinctly  marked  Teutonic  elements,  now  seen 
chiefly  as  enclaves,  had  a  different  and  later  origin,  and  traces  of 
many  nationalities  exist  at  present,  along  with  the  intrusion  of  low- 
land populations  into  mining  and  timber  regions  which  their  pres- 
ence has  greatly  changed. 

The  mountaineers  proper  could  not  fail  to  have  been  disadvan- 
tageous^ influenced  by  isolation,  and  augmented  severity  in  their 
struggle  for  existence.  Under  such  circumstances,  whatever  defects 
they  may  have  inherited  became  irremediable.  In  the  presence  of 
those  conditions  by  which  they  were  environed,  the  tendency  of  fac- 
ulty was  towards  stasis  or  deterioration. 

These   people   are   but   little  known   to  the   outside   world,  nor 
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have  they  been  materially  affected  by  its  influences.  Survivals  and 
reversions  present  themselves  here,  together  with  phases  of  culture 
such  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  only  in  foreign  countries  and  among 
alien  races.  Physically  their  condition  is  widely  different  from  what 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  There  is  never  any  ground  for  the  common 
opinion  that  residence  in  an  elevated  region  suffices  of  itself  to  in- 
sure bodily  vigor.  Without  going  into  technical  details,  those  forms 
of  disease  due  to  defective  hygiene  are  rife.  The  people  live  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  suffer  the  consequences.  Die- 
tetic deficiencies  and  irregularities,  with  insufficient  protection  against 
the  weather  —  bad  food,  cooking,  clothing,  lodging  —  spasmodic  over- 
exertion, uncleanliness,  and  indulgence  in  excesses  to  which  they  are 
prompted  by  the  monotony  of  a  life  devoid  of  intellectual  resources 
or  pleasurable  distractions  of  a  harmless  kind,  make  the  disorders 
that  attend  these  conditions  disproportionately  large  when  compared 
with  the  population.  Both  sexes  age  prematurely.  Here,  when  the 
revolt  of  human  nature  against  an  existence  deprived  of  those  inno- 
cent satisfactions  afforded  in  more  favorable  situations  is  controlled 
by  religion,  the  outgush  of  feeling  vents  itself  in  ways  characteristic 
of  mental  and  moral  inchoateness  everywhere.  Belief  expresses  its 
energy  under  the  form  of  bigotry,  fervor  assumes  the  shape  of  intol- 
erance, ignorance  masquerades  in  the  disguise  of  knowledge.  There 
is  more  than  the  usual  discordance  between  conduct  and  creed. 
Many  offences  are  condoned  from  a  want  of  appreciation  rather  than 
on  account  of  the  promptings  of  charity.  Their  state  is  that  of  a 
middle  age  survival  ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  no  wise  surprising  to  find 
the  most  incongruous  ideas  associated  and  cooperative,  or  to  see  the 
ensemble  of  a  practical  and  speculative  mediaevalism  beneath  the 
surface  changes  of  modern  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  material 
of  faith  in  its  Christian  aspect  stands  side  by  side  with  much  that  is 
derived  from  a  heathen  ancestry.  Magic  and  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
shamanism,  and  fetishism  coexist  with  tenets  irreconcilably  adverse. 
The  fact  of  such  a  juxtaposition  supersedes  any  necessity  for  show- 
ing that  thought  is  uncritical  and  intelligence  unevolved.  Moreover, 
wherever  in  this  region  skepticism  has  made  a  successful  attack 
upon  preestablished  doctrine,  disbelief  is  equally  superstitious  with 
any  conclusions  of  incredulity. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense,  and  as  applicable  only  to  the  class  specified. 

The  subjoined  fragments  of  popular  beliefs  which  are  now  pass- 
ing away  were  got  at  first  hand,  and  from  people  who  had  no  doubt 
that  the  things  they  related  were  actually  and  obviously  true.  More 
material  might  have  been  accumulated,  but  other  occupations  had 
a  prior  claim  to  attention,  and  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  nature  beset 
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the  inquirer  in  this  direction.  Fear  is  seldom  loquacious ;  men  do 
not  willingly  talk  of  matters  about  which  their  apprehensions  are 
excited.  Here  supernaturalism  is  universal,  and  affords  an  explana- 
tion for  everything  that  is  not  understood.  Phantoms  in  brute  or 
human  forms  haunt  their  houses,  graves,  ravines,  streams,  and  for- 
ests. Only  the  fairer,  more  graceful,  and  benign  creations  of  primi- 
tive fancy  are  absent.  The  people  live  in  dread  of  spells  and  terrific 
appearances ;  their  horses  are  hag-ridden,  their  cattle  elf-shot,  their 
families  bewitched.  Where  incantations  and  charms  are  capable 
of  doing  harm,  counter-charms  will  be  resorted  to.  In  these  parts 
the  distinction  between  Black  and  White  Magic  is  well  established. 
The  "  Witch-Doctor  "  represents  the  licensed  necromancer  of  former 
times ;  a  witch  is  what  she  ever  was,  but  less  powerful  and  not  now 
exposed  to  persecution.  There  is  no  sorcerer,  properly  so  called,  yet 
the  former  functionary,  who  combines  the  character  of  a  medicine 
and  fetish  man  with  his  ordinary  avocations,  might,  if  evilly  disposed, 
act  the  wizard's  part.  Any  one  possessed  of  occult  attainments, 
living  differently  from  others,  engaged  in  unprofitable  and  incom- 
prehensible occupations,  becomes  a  suspect.  These  singularities 
warrant  the  suspicion  that  he  may  have  scoured  a  tin  or  pewter  plate 
in  some  secret  place,  and  given  himself  over  to  the  devil  by  saying, 
"I  will  be  as  clear  of  Jesus  Christ  as  this  dish  is  of  dirt." 

In  communities  where  a  stranger  is  distrusted  on  that  account 
alone,  to  pass  one's  time  in  caves  and  dig  up  their  floors  without 
searching  for  those  treasures  commonly  known  to  be  concealed 
there,  and  only  in  order  to  acquire  crumbling  skeletons  and  useless 
stones,  naturally  excited  animadversion.  The  ability  to  say  of 
indistinguishable  bits  of  bone,  this  belonged  to  a  wolf,  that  to  an 
opossum,  and  the  other  to  an  Indian,  betrayed  a  familiarity  with 
improper  and  unhallowed  sources  of  information.  It  was  worse  to 
sit  alone  late  at  night  among  relics  of  the  dead,  when  everybody 
knew  that  spirits  pursued  those  who  violated  sepulchres. 

Thus  it  happened  that  scientific  researches  proved  unfavorable  to 
the  acquisition  of  folk-lore.  Not  everybody,  by  any  means,  felt 
disposed  to  trust  a  man  who  acted  in  that  manner.  Witch-doctors 
took  fright,  and  witches  who,  to  do  them  justice,  usually  manifested 
much  willingness  to  incur  satanic  contamination  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  became  enraged  at  a  person  that  could  not,  or,  as  they 
supposed,  would  not,  convert  them  into  adepts.  The  consciousness 
of  fraudulent  practices  alone  never  convinces  any  one  of  the  fallacy 
of  those  superstitions  with  which  these  may  connect  themselves. 
Self-distrust  in  a  shaman  does  not  lead  him  to  a  denial  of  those 
powers  he  professes  to  control. 

Beginning  with  innocent  invocations   and   the    interpretation  of 
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signs  and  omens,  if  a  girl  wishes  to  know  whether  her  future  hus- 
band will  be  a  stranger  or  come  from  the  vicinity,  she  can  find  out 
by  going  alone  and  after  night  on  New  Year's  eve,  standing  silently 
by  a  peach-tree  and  shaking  its  stem.  Should  a  dog  bark,  her  suitor 
comes  from  a  distance,  but  if  a  cock  crows  his  home  is  near.  It  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  spring  in  order  to  ascertain  his  complexion. 
Then  when  the  first  dove  coos  she  must  take  off  her  shoes,  turn 
round  three  times  against  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  inspect  her 
stockings.  The  color  of  any  hair  found  adhering  to  them  will  be 
the  same  as  his.  How  long  marriage  is  to  be  delayed  the  earliest 
whippoorwill  reveals.  The  number  of  times  this  bird's  notes  are 
repeated  mark  intervening  years.  A  bridegroom's  worldly  posses- 
sions become  evident  in  this  way.  Roast  an  Qgg,  divide  it  into 
equal  parts  with  the  shell  on,  eat  one  of  them,  and  having  filled  up 
the  empty  section  with  salt,  swallow  that  also.  Then,  placing  the 
remaining  half-shell  under  the  pillow,  go  to  sleep.  Whoever  comes 
in  thirsty  dreams  to  bring  water  is  the  destined  husband,  and  his 
fortune  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  offered.  Presented  in  a 
glass  he  is  rich,  in  a  tin  cup  well  to  do,  in  a  gourd  poor.  He  can 
also  be  made  to  appear.  On  October  30  —  All-hallow  Eve  —  wind 
a  ball  of  worsted  and  say  :  "  I  wind  here,  who  winds  there  ? ';  Fasten 
the  loose  end  to  some  object  near  an  open  window,  throw  out  the 
ball,  and  watch.  Many  times  girls  have  seen  the  apparitions  of  their 
lovers  by  this  means  ;  but  if  that  fails  there  is  another  way  in  which 
an  eidolon  of  the  kind  can  be  compelled.  When  darkness  has 
begun  to  overspread  the  earth,  go  into  a  vacant  room  and  stick  nine 
pins,  one  above  the  other,  into  a  new  candle  ;  light  it,  and  wait 
until,  as  it  burns  down,  the  last  one  falls.  Probably  a  form  will  slowly 
define  itself  in  the  air,  or  the  wished-for  face  look  out  from  a  mirror. 
It  is  as  certain  that  May  dew  washes  away  freckles,  and  a  pin  seen, 
upon  getting  out  of  bed,  with  its  point  presented,  betokens  disap- 
pointment during  the  day,  as  it  is  that  tender  hopes  derive  some 
probability  of  fulfilment  from  waiting  in  the  gloaming  until  the  first 
star  appears,  and  then  saying  :  — 

Star  bright,  star  light, 

First  star  seen  to-night, 

I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might, 

Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night." 

There  are  charms  that  produce  the  same  fascination  as  love-phil- 
ters. Some  of  these,  as  the  Editor  informs  me,  will  be  published 
in  special  issues  of  the  Society.  Among  the  rest,  however,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  intestine  of  a  civet  cat  worn  on  a  man's  left 
arm  makes  him  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  other  sex,  and  that  the 
heart  of  a  frog  placed  without  her  knowledge  over  that  of  a  woman 
will  compel  her  to  speak  the  exact  truth  on  any  subject. 
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Supernatural  manifestations  are  very  common  in  these  highlands. 
Three  blows  struck  by  an  invisible  hand  upon  the  door  signifies  that 
death  is  near  the  hearer,  or  some  member  of  his  or  her  family. 
Doors  that  open  of  themselves,  the  howling  of  a  dog,  three  barks 
of  a  red  fox,  also  prognosticate  disaster  and  death.  A  wild  bird  fly- 
ing into  the  house  and  perching  there,  does  the  same,  and  a  sight  of 
the  black  dog  that  haunts  the  vale  of  Chatata,  the  white  stag  who 
roams  the  heights  above  the  great  Sequatchie  Valley,  the  headless 
bull  of  those  forests  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  Tennessee,  or  the 
bleeding  horse  met  with  among  the  ravines  of  the  Smoky  Mountains 
in  Georgia,  all  convey  the  same  fatal  augury. 

Some  spectral  appearances  have  no  special  significance.  To  these 
belong  the  gray  wolf  seen  at  midnight  where  the  road  from  West 
Virginia  crosses  Piney  Ridge,  and  that  nondescript  goblin  animal, 
now  one  thing,  then  another,  who  goes  before  the  traveller  though 
Haunted  Hollow,  near  Green  Hill  in  Rockingham  County.  Illumi- 
nations of  houses  that  have  been  deserted  and  become  ruinous 
because  of  ghosts  come  under  the  same  category,  together  with 
those  sights  and  sounds  which  many  have  seen  and  heard  within 
them — corpses  laid  out  in  the  empty  rooms,  phantoms  gliding 
through  their  open  doors,  the  sound  of  bodies  falling  on  their  floors, 
and  the  moans  and  shrieks  of  miserable  spirits  within. 

The  following  personal  experiences  were  unattended  by  any  evil 
consequences  apart  from  fright. 

Mrs.  S was  accustomed  to  visit  her  sister's  farm  by  a  path 

that  led  along  Trout  Run.  Here,  at  dusk  one  evening,  she  saw  a 
small  white  dog  trotting  along  in  advance,  but  paid  no  attention  to 
it  until  the  form  suddenly  disappeared  at  a  spot  where  there  was  no 
cover.  This  happened  several  times,  and  she  put  salt  in  her  shoes 
and  said  an  abundance  of  prayers.     Then  the  spectre  followed  her. 

Miss  F ,  who  was  not  born  on  Christmas  week,  and  therefore 

had  no  natural  power  of  seeing  spirits,  related  the  apparition  of  her 
brother's  first  wife.  This  lady  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  hus- 
band, and  when  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  could  not  die 
until  he  made  oath  to  remain  single  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Not  long  after  he  perjured  himself,  but  the  peace  of  that  household 
was  gone.  Ever  after  there  was  "  a  sense  of  something  moving  to 
and  fro"  upon  them  all.  His  sister,  in  common  with  the  rest,  heard 
the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  disconsolate  ghost,  she  saw  her  dim  figure 
floating  through  the  dusk,  and  was  chilled  to  the  heart  by  its  icy 
atmosphere  as  the  spirit  went  by  in  passages  or  upon  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  H ,  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  her  father  from  camp-meet- 
ing, saw  a  tall  white  form  rise  beside  the  horse.  It  was  not  terri- 
fied, however,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases.     Her  father  did  not 
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see  the  phantom,  and  was  very  deaf.  She  remained  motionless  from 
fear  while  the  spectre  moved  along  beside  them.  Soon  a  running 
stream  was  reached,  and  it  vanished  upon  its  brink. 

Mr.  B ,  going  home  one  night  by  Crackwhip  Furnace,  then 

abandoned,  beheld  the  likeness  of  a  black  bear  in  front,  but  it 
screamed  horribly  at  him  with  a  human  voice.  His  horse  was  terri- 
fied, and  when  the  thing  came  nearer  and  screamed  again,  he  rode 
for  his  life.  Half  a  mile  away  from  the  spot  this  same  dreadful 
cry  sounded  in  his  ears  shriller  and  more  appalling  than  before.  • 

Mr.  C ,  riding  on  the  same  road  one  dark  autumnal  evening, 

suddenly  found  his  mare  attacked  by  an  invisible  adversary.  Blows 
were  struck  at  her  head,  but  the  animal,  though  snorting,  plunging, 
and  rearing  in  terror,  could  not  stir  from  the  place  ;  something  met 
it  at  every  turn.  The  rider  tried  to  pray,  but  in  vain.  He  was  able 
to  think  the  words,  yet  not  to  utter  them.  In  his  extremity  the 
name  of  God  at  last  burst  from  his  lips.  At  once  the  horse  sprang 
forward,  and  clasping  its  neck  the  pair  dashed  down  hill  into  a 
brook.  Whatever  it  was  that  beset  them  could  not  follow  across 
flowing  water,  but  a  shriek  that  shook  his  heart  swept  by  him  as  he 
fled. 

Where  men  have  been  murdered,  and  such  spots  are  too  often 
come  upon,  they,  and  the  wraiths  of  those  whose  other  wrongs  re- 
main unavenged,  wander  around  their  graves  as  moving  lights.  A 
spirit  similar  to  the  Celtic  Faire-chloidk  watches  at  lonely  tombs. 
Another,  resembling  the  Dourdognese  La  Vivre,  inveigles  wayfarers 
within  reach  of  demons  and  witches,  like  its  counterpart  of  the  Cote 
d'Or.  The  Ignis  fatuus,  or  Jack-a-lantern  of  the  seaboard  States, 
is  here  called  Jack  Polant.  This  is  not  the  "  faithless  phantom" 
which  lures  travellers  to  their  doom,  but  a  spirit  of  the  waste  whom 
they  are  compelled  to  follow. 

Sometimes  an  apparition  comes  on  a  mission  of  justice  ;  at  others, 
ghosts  revisit  "the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  inspired  with  the  desire 
for  vengeance.     Before  the  separation  of  West  Virginia  from  the 

mother  State,  Colonel murdered  one  of  his  negro  women  with 

aggravated  circumstances  of  cruelty.  The  crime  could  not  be  proved 
against  him,  and  his  act  remained  unpunished  by  law.  But  when 
investigation  was  at  an  end,  and  it  became  evident  that  nothing 
would  be  done,  a  white  dog  made  its  appearance  upon  the  estate. 
Numbers  saw  it,  and  knew  it  for  a  spectre  by  its  vanishing  while  in 
full  view.  This  goblin  brute  hunted  the  man  to  death.  It  followed 
and  went  before  him,  came  into  his  room,  haunted  the  guilty  being 
night  and  day,  until  he  pined  away,  and,  having  made  a  confession, 
died. 

A  miser,  whose  ruined  house  still  stands,  disappeared  and  was 
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never  seen  again.  Two  single  women,  living  in  a  poor  way  in  the 
neighborhood,  suddenly  came  into  possession  of  money,  concerning 
which  they  gave  an  improbable  account.  Inquiry  was  made,  but  it 
came  to  naught.  The  dead  man's  ghost,  however,  headless  and 
bleeding,  walked  upon  the  hill  where  their  cottage  stood.  It  passed 
along  the  garden  fence  between  sunset  and  dark,  and  the  elder  of 
these  murderesses  was  soon  literally  frightened  to  death.  Her  com- 
panion lived  longer  and  suffered  more.  She  wasted  away,  said  one 
of  the  many  persons  from  whom  I  heard  this  tale,  "  till  nothing  of  her 
was  left  but  a  little  pile  of  bones."  Then  death  came,  and  it  took  four 
strong  men  to  lift  the  coffin  in  which  her  body  was  inclosed.  The 
hidden  money  was  there.  A  headless  horseman  rides  upon  the  road 
near  Indian  Fort,  in  the  foothills  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  His 
story  is  unknown,  and  this  phantom's  wanderings  are  apparently 
objectless.  Nevertheless  he  is  ill  to  meet,  for  unlike  the  same  kind 
of  an  apparition  described  by  Crofton  Croker  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
this  brings  misfortune,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  had  reason  to 
regret  their  encounter. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention,  transference,  and  cure  of  disease, 
magic  pharmacy  in  these  parts  is  said  to  be  quite  full,  but  it  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  that  the  only  "  Witch  Doctor  "  with  whom  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  at  all  intimate  soon  suspected  me  of  diabolic 
arts,  and  cut  my  acquaintance.  From  him,  however,,  and  from  others, 
including  those  estimable  old  ladies  who  were  interviewed  on  the 
strength  of  their  reputation  for  malignity  and  mischief,  the  sub- 
joined remedies  were  obtained. 

Pain  in  a  felon  or  sprain  may  be  relieved  by  gently  rubbing  the 
part  from  above  downwards,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  these 
words,  "  Ronde  geronde"  nine  times.  After  a  short  interval  say 
" Prostate prophaton"  once.  This  only  acts  as  an  anodyne.  If  rapid 
cure  is  to  be  effected,  interrupted  pressure  must  be  made  with  a 
hand  in  which  a  mole  has  been  squeezed  to  death. 

Haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  thrice  repeating  the  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel  beginning  "  As  I  passed  by  thee,"  etc.  An  equally  effective 
haemostatic  is  the  following.     It  needs  to  be  said  three  times. 

Glick  seliche  wunde, 
Glick  seliche  stunde, 
Glick  seliche  ist  der  Engle, 
Das  Jesus  Christus  geboren  war. 

The  writer  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  furnished  by  this  quota- 
tion to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  orthography  or  wording 
of  this  or  any  other  charm.  They  are  given  as  they  were  written, 
without  attempt  at  reconstruction. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  above,  three  crosses  are  to  be  made  on  the 
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afflicted  member.  It  was  explained  that  these  stood  for  the  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  and  the  professor  complained  that  people  often  pre- 
tended to  think  his  treatment  savored  of  profanity,  which  was  a 
malicious  lie. 

In  that  form  of  blood-flow  called  flooding,  any  red  texture  wrapped 
round  the  waist  will  act  as  a  styptic.  If  this  fail,  the  patient's  fingers 
should  be  enveloped  in  yarn  of  as  many  colors  as  possible,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  cutting  instruments  about  the  place  must  be 
put  under  her  bed. 

Hordeum  is  transferred  by  taking  three  pieces  of  gravel,  rubbing 
them  together,  saying, 

Hi  sty,  go  off  of  my  eye, 

Go  on  the  next  one  who  comes  by, 

and  then  placing  the  stones,  done  up  in  a  wrap,  at  a  place  where 
two  roads  cross. 

No  rifle,  however  good,  will  throw  a  ball  that  can  penetrate,  if  a 
woman,  with  her  apron  upside  down,  pronounces,  while  looking  after 
its  bearer,  the  following  extraordinary  formula  :  — 

Jacob  wunt  whole  gemut, 

Shees  du  vas  du  wilst, 

Shees  nur  wahre  felteren, 

Nicht  wun  vas  du  den  lieben  leiden  gibst. 

A  burn  is  cured  by  this  charm  :  "  Bread  hunger  not,  water  thirst 
not.     In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."     It  loses 

its  power  if  communicated  by  one  woman  to  another,  and  Mrs.  S 

turned  her  daughters  out  of  the  room  before  telling  it  to  me. 

Beehives  require  to  be  renovated  February  22d.  While  this  is 
being  done,  no  member  of  the  family  can  leave  the  place,  otherwise 
when  the  bees  swarm  they  will  fly  away. 

Cabbage  seed  sowed  March  17th  —  St.  Patrick's  Day  —  is  sure  to 
prosper.  Shrove  cakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  pancakes  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, cross-buns  at  Easter,  bring  good  luck.  The  first  should  be 
round  and  have  a  hole  in  the  centre.  If  the  grease  used  in  frying 
them  be  preserved  and  applied  to  the  axles  of  wagons  in  which  the 
harvest  is  hauled  home,  mice  will  not  eat  the  grain.  One  cross-bun 
must  be  kept  during  the  year  if  the  good  influence  is  to  be  continued. 

Rattlesnake  venom  cures  cramp-colic.  A  cancer  is  eradicated  by 
the  ashes  of  a  burnt  toad.  The  bodies  of  these  reptiles  succes- 
sively applied  while  living  will  also  gradually  remove  it.  At  first  the 
toads  die  very  rapidly,  but  subsequently  mortality  is  lessened  and 
finally  ceases.  Recovery  is  then  complete.  "  Swaney  "  in  a  horse's 
shoulder  yields  at  once  to  the  corresponding  limb  of  a  toad  ampu- 
tated at  the  same  joint,  and  placed  in  a  bag  at  the  seat  of  disease. 
The  mutilated  animal  is  allowed  to  escape. 
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To  cut  an  infant's  nails  causes  an  irresistible  tendency  to  steal. 
They  should  be  bitten  off ;  but  not  on  Friday  or  Sunday,  because 
that  is  dangerous.  If  a  thief's  trail  is  found,  a  nail  from  the  coffin  in 
which  a  corpse  has  decayed,  driven  into  the  track  with  three  blows, 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  it  entered  the  robber's  foot. 
Fasten  a  string  around  the  nail's  head  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out 
when  requisite  ;  otherwise  the  man  will  die.  The  key  of  a  place 
from  which  something  has  been  stolen,  placed  by  a  competent 
"witch  doctor"  in  the  Bible,  its  covers  tied  together,  and  the 
whole  held  by  the  loser  while  he  guesses  at  the  culprit's  name,  will 
fall  out  when  his  surmise  is  correct. 

Some  charms  possess  the  virtues  of  talismans.  The  panacea  now 
given  was  procured  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  was  written  on 
parchment,  in  ink  dim  with  age,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  indis- 
tinct device  that  looked  like  the  well-known  symbol  of  an  equilateral 

triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle.     In  his  letter  of  transmittal  Dr. 

describes  the  various  potencies  of  these  words:  — 

SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
ROTAS. 

This  is  the  document  referred  to :  — 

Doctor  Porter  sir. 

here  you  will  find  the  letters  I  spoke  of  and  the 
air  yoused  for  all  most  everything  to  carry  with  you  to  be  safe  any  place  or 
to  keep  in  your  house  to  keep  it  from  burning  down  or  stop  fits  or  prevent 
miscarriage.  Pleas  draw  it  off  and  save  this  for  me  make  the  letters  just 
like  this  and  place  them  like  them 

yours  respecfully 
M.  K. 

Should  convulsions  occur  in  consequence  of  injuries,  no  benefit 
follows  the  use  of  this  remedy  ;  but  a  copy  of  the  formula  swal- 
lowed, or  taken  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  will  certainly  prevent  a 
mad  dog's  bite  from  causing  hydrophobia,  and  the  same  methods  of 
administration  prove  effectual  in  cases  of  continued  fever. 

Pure  witchcraft  is  in  a  degenerate  state  ;  its  spirit  survives,  but 
power  is  wanting.  Witches  are  now  unprofitable  companions,  who 
ask  a  great  deal  and  from  whom  little  can  be  obtained.  They  seem 
to  have  inadvertently  stepped  over  their  broomsticks,  and  to  do  that 
at  once  deprives  them  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  flying  up  the  chim- 
ney, where  their  caldrons  hang,  as  formerly,  they  have  to  get  out 
through  a  knot-hole,  or  a  little  square  aperture  made  beside  the 
door  ;  and  if  these  be  stopped  up  and  prayed  over,  egress  becomes 
impossible.     Likewise,  a  frog's  foot  drawn  upon  the  entrance  will 
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prevent  witches  from  coming  into  a  house,  as  also  a  broom  laid  across 
the  threshold,  or  a  horseshoe  nailed  upon  the  wall. 

They  still  hear  everything  their  enemies  say  against  them  on 
Friday,  but  can  no  longer  raise  tempests,  cause  drought,  or  blast 
crops.  Horses  are  ridden  at  night,  and  their  manes  tangled  to 
serve  the  witches  for  stirrups.  They  kill  cattle  by  shooting  them 
with  balls  of  hair,  stunt  the  growth  of  children,  make  cows  go  dry, 
prevent  the  formation  of  butter  and  soap,  and  inflict  a  variety  of 
personal  injuries  and  domestic  misfortunes.  As  a  rule,  this  is  all 
the  average  sorceress  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  Occasionally, 
however,  one  becomes  eminent  for  the  possession  of  powers  arising 
from  an  exceptionally  close  compact  with  Satan,  and,  as  a  "witch 
doctor  "  observed  while  expounding  these  matters,  "  Whatever  God 
Almighty  permits,  the  Devil  can  do."  Thus  health,  life,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  at  the  command  of  these  maleficent  beings. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  their  spells  may  be  easily  broken. 
Anointing  with  lard  and  assafoetida  will  protect  any  horse  from 
being  hag-ridden,  and  maiden-hair  given  in  their  fodder  makes  dry 
cows  give  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  ox  is  so  seriously  wounded 
with  a  hair  ball  that  it  is  certain  to  die,  it  may  be  advisable  to  shoot 
it  at  once  with  one  made  of  silver,  as  in  that  case  the  witch  will  be 
hit  in  the  same  place. 

Silver  worn  in  one's  shoes,  or,  by  preference,  salt,  averts  the  in- 
fluences exerted  by  "  overlooking."  These  abandoned  old  women  all 
exercise  the  power  of  "  evil  eye,"  and  salt  is  the  best  preventive  of 
all  its  consequences  known. 

Lycanthropy  is  common  with  the  worst  witches,  and  they  like- 
wise transform  themselves  into  deer  and  cats.  So  far  as  testimony 
alone  can  be  relied  upon  to  establish  the  truth  of  something  said  to 
have  taken  place,  the  following  cases  rest  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The   sister-in-law   of    Doctor    M ,    during   his   absence,    was 

"pressed  to  death"  by  the  witch,  Mrs.  R ,  sitting  night  after 

night  upon  her  chest  in  the  form  of  a  wild-cat.  This  sorceress  had 
great  celebrity  in  the  section  of  country  where  she  lived,  and  was 
dreaded  by  everybody.  She  declined  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and 
repudiated  and  denounced  my  practices  in  unqualified  terms.  This 
was  inconvenient,  for  it  speedily  became  settled  that  destruction 
would  overtake  me  in  some  cave  or  other,  and  laborers  grew  very  shy 
of  accompanying  a  person  whom  this  sibyl  had  thus  devoted.  She  was 
the  only  witch  met  with  who  had  been  seen  to  walk  upon  water  and 
rise  into  the  air.  The  unfortunate  girl  whom  she  destroyed  saw 
her  under  her  own  form  when  she  first  came  into  the  room,  and 
then  witnessed  her  transformation  into  a  wild-cat  that  immediately 
leaped  upon  the  bed.     A  witch's  familiar,  when   a  cat,   is   always 
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black,  and  all  cats  of  this  color  are  more  or  less  possessed.  Never- 
less,  when  a  witch  transforms  herself  into  a  cat  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  black  one,  as  the  following  relation  will  show. 

Mr.  H owned  a  mill  among  the  Smoky  Mountains  in  Georgia. 

Three  of  his  millers  died  successively  of  some  obscure  disease  that 
the  doctors  could  not  diagnose.  All  these  men  were  unmarried,  and 
lived  in  the  mill  itself.  Their  illnesses  were  brief,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  when  attacked  they  all  vainly  attempted  to  make  some 
communication  to  their  friends.  This  it  was  supposed  had  reference 
to  the  mysterious  cause  that  hurried  them  to  the  grave.  People 
began  at  once  to  feel  a  dread  of  these  premises,  and  particularly  of 
a  long,  low  room  off  the  entrance,  in  which  these  unfortunate  men 
sat  of  an  evening  and  slept.  Nobody  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
place  made  vacant,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  establishment  was  to  be 
abandoned,  when  one  of  the  neighbors  who  lived  a  short  distance 
down  the  stream  volunteered  to  run  the  mill.  He  ground  his  axe, 
and  came  the  same  evening.  While  kindling  a  fire  on  the  hearth  a 
brindled  cat  glided  out  of  the  chimney,  and  without  exciting  any 
special  attention  on  his  part  at  this  time,  ensconced  herself  in  a  dark 
corner  near  the  door.  He  soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  sat  down 
by  a  table  in  front  of  it  to  read  his  Bible.  But  as  time  passed  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  of  which  he  was  conscious  from  the  first, 
grew  upon  him,  and  gradually  deepened  into  a  kind  of  horror.  It 
was  utterly  unconnected  with  any  definite  apprehension,  or  sense  of 
real  danger.  Then  the  cat  got  up  and  wailed  at  the  door,  clawing 
to  be  let  out.  She  rubbed  against  his  legs,  and  looked  up  at  him. 
Instantly  an  awful  half-recognition  of  those  eyes  shot  through  his 
brain,  and  leaping  up  he  seized  the  axe  and  struck  at  her,  cutting 
off  one  foot.  With  a  wild  woman's  scream  the  creature  darted  up 
the  chimney  and  disappeared,  while  he,  thoroughly  unnerved,  has- 
tened home,  and  found  his  wife  bleeding  to  death  from  a  severed 
hand. 

Bewitched  milk,  from  which  butter  cannot  be  churned,  must  be 
burned  ;  likewise  the  lye  and  grease  that  will  not  form  soap.  When 
a  spell  has  been  cast  upon  a  horse,  press  a  red-hot  iron  ring  upon  his 
forehead.  If  maiden-hair  does  not  make  cows  that  have  gone  dry 
through  magical  practices  give  milk,  cut  the  tips  of  their  ears  and 
tails  off  and  burn  them.  The  only  way  in  which  a  witch  can  now 
escape  burning  herself  is  to  borrow  some  article  from  the  injured 
party.  If  she  is  known,  boil  some  milk  and  stir  it  with  a  fork,  while 
calling  her  name.  This  will  compel  her  to  come  to  the  house.  Any 
effectual  counter  charm  has  the  same  influence,  and  when  one  can 
discover  and  make  use  of  it,  the  sorceress  is  in  a  great  measure  at 
your  mercy ;  since  whatever  is  done  to  an  animal  she  has  afflicted 
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is  done  to  her,  and,  being  forced  to  reveal  herself,  her  likeness  may 
be  taken,  and  the  portrait  or  effigy  shot  with  a  silver  bullet  3.S  before 
described. 

Toads  are  often  kept  by  witches  instead  of  chickens,  and  their 
eggs  are  known  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  break  their 
shells.  When  these  creatures  are  dilatory  in  laying,  the  witch 
switches  them,  and  then  for  a  time  the  toads  become  very  prolific. 
Most  frequently  she  keeps  the  reptiles  in  a  hollow  stump. 

Measuring  an  infant,  whose  growth  has  been  arrested,  with  an 
elastic  cord  that  requires  to  be  stretched  in  order  to  equal  the  child's 
length,  will  set  it  right  again.  If  the  spell  be  a  wasting  one,  take 
three  strings  of  similar  or  unlike  colors,  tie  them  to  the  front  door  or 
gate  in  such  a  manner  that  whenever  either  are  opened  there  is  some 
wear  and  tear  of  the  cords.  As  use  begins  to  tell  upon  them,  vigor 
will  recommence. 

Some  spells  operate  through  their  own  energy —  "per  opera  ope- 
rator if  the  Tridentine  definition  may  be  applied.  Thus  it  can  do 
mischief  it  was  not  intended  to  work.  A  witch  who  kept  poultry 
kneaded  up  some  corn  meal  into  dough  for  them,  and  said  an  incan- 
tation the  while,  which  made  the  food  potent  to  produce  eggs.  Her 
husband  got  hold  of  this  by  accident,  baked  and  ate  it,  whereupon 
he  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  could  only  cackle. 

An  animal  killed  by  witchcraft  should  be  burnt,  partly  because 
that  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  things  that  are 
infected,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  more  than  one  way  this  may 
be  made  to  affect  the  witch ;  she  can  be  fascinated  or  punished. 
One  of  the  parties  implicated  related  the  effects  of  fire  in  the  case  of 
a  Tennesseean  sorceress  who  had  done  much  harm.  An  incredulous 
and  stupid  person,  such  as  exists  in  every  community,  borrowed  a 
boiler  from  her  and  refused  to  return  it.  Then  she  came  every 
night  and  danced  on  him  till  he  nearly  fainted.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  this,  because  she  permitted  herself  to  be  seen.  Each  day, 
also,  one  of  his  sheep  reared  up,  gave  two  or  three  jumps,  and  fell 
dead.  At  length  the  "witch  doctor"  was  called  in,  and  he,  being 
a  pious  man  and  a  member  of  the  church,  advised  his  patient  to  try 
the  effect  of  honesty  and  give  back  the  boiler.  This  he  did,  but  the 
witch  laughed  at  him,  and  things  went  on  as  before.  It  was  now 
evident  that  her  machinations  were  prompted  by  malice,  and  not 
resorted  to  from  a  sense  of  justice,  so  the  doctor  directed  him  to 
eviscerate  the  next  sheep  that  died,  to  do  this  alone,  and  in  perfect 
silence.  Moreover,  on  no  account  to  lend  or  give  away  any  article, 
however  trifling  its  value,  until  the  effect  of  his  charm  had  been 
fully  tried.  Having  taken  out  the  lungs  and  heart,  they  were  to  be 
carried  home,  the  kitchen  cleared,  and  these  organs  laid  upon  a  bed 
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of  live  embers.  While  procuring  them,  the  witch's  granddaughter, 
"a  right  smart  shoot  of  a  girl,  training  for  a  witch  herself,"  saw 
what  he  was  doing  as  she  passed  through  his  field,  and,  anticipating 
the  result,  ran  home,  saying  that  her  "  Granny  "  would  shortly  be  ill. 
Such  was  indeed  the  case,  for  no  sooner  had  the  sheep's  vitals  been 
placed  upon  the  coals  than  her  shrieks  alarmed  the  neighborhood. 
A  crowd  gathered  that  seems  to  have  had  some  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on,  for  a  committee  of  women  inspected  the  sufferer  by  force, 
and  found  her  breast  completely  charred.  The  spell  was  broken 
before  fatal  consequences  ensued,  and  from  that  time  the  persecu- 
tions and  losses  which  had  persisted  so  long  came  to  an  end. 

J,  Hampden  Porter. 
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THREE  EPITAPHS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

i.  Abel,  his  offering  accepted  is  ; 

His  body  to  the  grave,  his  soul  to  bliss 
In  October  twenty,  and  no  more, 
In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  44. 

Submit  submitted  to  her  heavenly  king, 
Being  a  flower  of  the  eternal  spring  • 
Near  3  years  old  she  died,  in  heaven  to  wait ; 
The  year  was  sixteen  hundred  48. 
(Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  two  children  lying  in  one  grave  covered  with  a 
flat  stone,  the  upper  part  broken  off.) 

2.  Here  lieth  the  body 

Of  Major  Thomas  Franckes 
Who  deaceased  ye  19th  March 
Anno  1685  aged  42  years 

Though  now  in  silence  I  am  lowly  laid 
Ha  !  't  is  that  place  for  mortalls  made 
Oh  !  therefore  doe  not  thou  thyselfe  more  grieve 
Mourne  yee  noe  more  but  doe  y'rselfe  relieve. 
And  then  in  time  I  hope  you  '11  plainly  see 
Such  future  comforts  as  are  blessing  me. 
For  tho'  grim  death  thought  fitt  to  part  us  here 
Rejoice  and  think  that  wee  shall  once  appear, 
At  that  great  day  when  all  shall  summoned  bee 
None  to  be  exempted  in  this  eternitie. 
Cause  then  its  soe,  grieve  yee  no  more 
In  fear  that  God  should  thee  afflict  most  sore. 
Such  grieves  to  him  offencive  bee. 
(Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.) 

3.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Hall 
aged  75  years  departed  this  life 
January  2 2d  1694. 

Here  lyes  our 

Deacon.  Hall.  who.  Studyed. 

Peace,  with.  all.  his.  life.  voyd. 

Of.  malignant,  strife. 

Gone.  to.  his.  rest.  left.  us. 

In.  sorrow,  doubtless. 

His.  good,  works,  will. 

Him.  follow. 
(Middletown,  Conn.,  Stone  of  1694.) 

Sarah  A.  P.  Andrews. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
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POPULAR  MEDICINE,  CUSTOMS,  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 
OF   THE   RIO   GRANDE. 

The  following  material,  collected  by  me  during  the  time  I  was  in 
command  of  the  post  of  Fort  Ringgold,  Texas,  may  be  of  interest 
from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion of  our  extreme  southern  border,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  exhausting  the  subject  of  the  folk-lore  of  that  region,  which  is 
simply  interminable.  Other  notes,  equally  extensive,  were  gathered 
at  the  same  time  in  regard  to  the  theatres,  ballads,  games,  and 
traditions  of  the  people,  but  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  to  present  them  here.  As  many  of  these  Mexicans  were  en- 
gaged in  armed  attacks  upon  the  Mexican  territory,  and  in  armed 
resistance  to  the  American  troops  sent  to  suppress  them,  it  became 
my  duty  to  make  as  earnest  a  study  of  their  character  and  condition 
as  means  would  permit. 

In  making  these  examinations,  care  was  taken  to  preserve  each 
statement  in  the  words  of  the  witness,  but  it  is  believed  that  what 
has  been  lost  in  elegance  of  diction  has  been  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  a  faithful  representation  of  the  mode  of  thought  of  these 
descendants  of  Spaniard  and  Aztec. 

In  very  many  cases  the  full  name  or  the  initials  of  my  informant 
will  be  found  attached  to  the  "cure."  The  first  authority  consulted 
was  a  most  singular  personage.  Maria  Anton ia  Cavazo  de  Garza, 
born  in  Rio  Grande  City,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  bruja,"  or 
witch,  but  she  modestly  laid  claim  to  being  nothing  more  than  a 
"  curandera  "  (healer),  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  "medicinas" 
which  could  effect  wonderful  results  —  "con  el  poder  de  Dios " 
(with  the  power  of  God).  She  was  at  the  date  of  my  first  meeting 
with  her  (1891)  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  old,  had  been  mar- 
ried four  times  and  borne  seventeen  children,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
a  good-looking  boy  of  nine  or  ten,  and  the  last  husband,  always  came 
with  her.  She  had  snappy,  black  eyes,  and  a  varicose,  bottle  nose, 
which,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  enthusiasm,  she  had  attempted  to 
embellish  by  an  application  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Alferecia. — To  cure  "  alferecia,"  or  epilepsy,  in  children,  which 
is  due  to  the  moon's  influence.  Take  a  newly  born  pig  and  rub 
the  naked  baby  with  this  (live)  pig  from  head  to  foot.  The  baby 
will  break  out  into  a  copious  perspiration,  and  the  pig  will  die.  But 
the  fact  that  epilepsy  is  a  brain  trouble  seems  to  be  dimly  recog- 
nized. Maria  Antonia  says  that  the  child's  skull  breaks  in  four 
pieces  (in  form  of  a  cross  +),  and  the  child  then  dies. 

The  pig  being  an  animal  introduced  from   Europe,  it  would  be 
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well  to  examine  into  the  superstitions  of  the  Old  World  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  we  should  then  see  that  they  have  been  trans- 
planted to  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Saint  Anthony  is  the  friend  and 
patron  of  the  pig  in  Italy  as  he  is  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  churches  of 
both  countries  his  statue  may  be  seen  with  his  faithful  porcine  ad- 
junct by  his  side.  Much  interesting  information  on  this  point  is  to  be 
extracted  from  "  The  Golden  Bough  "  of  James  G.  Frazer,  London, 
1890. 

Amulets  and  Talismans  ( Votive  Offerings).  —  Maria  Anton ia  wore 
at  her  neck  a  "miraculous  "  package  which  I  persuaded  her  to  open. 
It  was  made  up  of  a  "miraculous"  prayer,  printed  on  paper,  which 
had  been  broken  up  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the  action  of  time, 
and  of  a  small  piece  of  blessed  wax  from  one  of  the  candles  which 
had  burned  upon  the  altar  while  mass  was  going  on. 

To  cure  Asthma  ("  Orgnilla ").  —  Take  a  talcoyote  (badger), 
bake  it  in  the  oven  until  perfectly  dry,  grind  it  up,  mix  on  a 
"metate  "  with  clean  flour,  add  a  stew  made  of  the  Rio  Grande  jack- 
daw, locally  known  as  the  orraca,  add  a  trifle  of  sugar,  and  put  a 
little  of  the  above  mixture  in  the  patient's  food.  Give  in  the  moon's 
first  quarter.  When  the  moon  ends,  the  disease  will  end.  All 
diseases  which  have  had  their  beginning  with  a  new  moon  can  be 
made  to  go  out  with  a  waning  moon.     {Maria  Antonia.) 

Asthma.  —  Make  a  drink  of  hot  water  and  the  ripe  (black)  beans 
of  the  ebony  roasted.     (M.  A.) 

Some  people  smoke  "  mariguan "  or  Indian  hemp,  in  their 
cigarritos. 

Axolotl.  —  The  most  curious  and  incomprehensible  superstition 
of  the  Mexican  people,  and  one  which  has  the  widest  dissemination, 
concerns  the  curious  lizard  called  the  axolotl,  a  name  by  which  it 
was  known  to  the  Aztecs,  although  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say 
that  they  had  the  superstition  concerning  it. 

The  axolotl  frequents  damp,  slimy  places,  near  pools  or  tanks  of 
water,  and  all  kinds  of  refuse  ("  basura"). 

It  will  enter  the  person  of  a  woman,  at  certain  times,  and  will 
remain  just  as  long  as  would  a  human  foetus. 

Young  girls,  at  their  first  change  of  life,  are  especially  exposed, 
and  will  manifest  all  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  probability,  although  I  am  not  sufficiently 
posted  in  medical  matters  to  assert  that  such  is  the  case,  that  a 
badly  nourished  girl  would  be  susceptible  to  cold,  rheumatism,  and 
dropsy  at  such  a  critical  moment  in  her  life,  and  that  imagination 
could  supply  any  features  that  might  be  lacking  to  make  the  ro- 
mance complete.  There  are  several  remedies  ;  one  calls  for  a  lib- 
eral fomentation  with  hot  goat's  milk,  and  in  the  other,  a  young 
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man  appears  to  marry  the  girl.  Often  when  women  were  bathing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  itself,  or  in  some  of  the  great 
"acequias,"  mischievous  boys  would  yell  "Axolotl!"  and  cause  a 
scampering  of  all  the  bathers. 

Among  the  Italian  peasantry  notions  of  this  same  kind  obtain  : 
"  When  a  man  wishes  his  wife  to  be  faithful,  he  should  take  sperma 
illius  mulieris  and  put  it  in  a  bottle,  and  then  catch  a  lizard  with 
the  left  hand  and  put  it  in  the  same  bottle,  and  cork  up  both  very 
tightly  and  say  :  — 

Here  I  put  the  fidelity  of 

My  wife,  that  she  may  be 

Ever,  ever  true  to  me. 

Then  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  bottle."  "Roman  Etruscan  Re- 
mains," Charles  G.  Leland,  New  York,  Scribners,  1891,  page  292. 
He  traces  this  superstition  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  poet, 
Marcellus,  from  whom  he  quotes. 

The  following  may  be  included  in  the  same  category,  although  it 
is  expressed  very  obscurely,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  clearly  under- 
stand :  — 

"II  y  avait  une  fois  une  jeune  fille  qui,  toutes  les  nuits,  allait 
coucher  dans  le  foin.     Chacun  lui  disait  : 

"  '  Parie  que  le  faudonx  ira  te  fauder  ! ' 

"  Mais  elle  n'y  faisait  pas  attention  et  elle  retournait  coucher  dans 
le  sends  (grenier  a  foin).  Pourtant  le  faudoux  venait  la  fouler,  et 
elle  disait  a  ses  voisins  : 

"Je  ne  sais  ce  que  j'ai :  je  suis  plus  lassee  au  matin  qu'en  me 
couchant. 

"  Nous  te  l'avions  bien  dit,  repondaient-ils,  c'est  le  faudoux  qui  vient 
te  fauder." 

And  much  more  of  the  same  import.  Paul  Sebillot  (Vannes, 
France)  :  "  Additions  aux  Coutumes,  etc.,  de  la  Haute  Bretagne,"  in 
"Revue  des  Traditions  Populaires,"  Paris,  1892. 

When  speaking  of  the  axolotl,  the  coyote,  and  other  animals  to 
which  are  attached  myths  and  superstitions  of  various  kinds,  I  was 
disappointed  in  not  learning  anything  of  the  wild  boar  —  peccary  — 
or  Tabilin  —  which  is  so  readily  domesticated  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  must  have  been  the  "  guinea  pig,"  which  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  says  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  "bred  in  their  houses  called 
cocoz."  Book  vi.  (Markham),  quoted  also  in  vol.  vi.  "  Memoirs 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,"  7th  Memoir,  — "  Human 
Bones  of  the  Hemenway  S.  W.  Archaeological  Exploration,  in  Army 
Medical  Museum,"  p.  200. 

Stomach  Bitters.  —  Pour  a  quart  of  mescal  over  a  handful  of  the 
white  flowers  and  root  of  the  "amargosa"  bush. 

vol.  vii.  —  no.  25.  9 
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Cancer.  —  To  cure  cancer  (which  is  quite  common  along  the  Rio 
Grande  on  account  of  poor  food,  filth,  want  of  proper  clothing, 
lack  of  clean  and  sufficient  bedding,  and  disregard  of  every  law  of 
hygiene).  Get  the  roots  of  Yerba  Gonzalez,  Yerba  Cancer,  and 
another  (name  forgotten,  but  all  three  sent  to  National  Museum), 
make  a  decoction  in  nine  quarts  of  water.  Boil  down  to  one  quart, 
sweeten  with  sugar  or  molasses.  Dose,  from  half  teaspoonful  to  a 
large  tablespoonful,  according  to  severity  of  disease.  Begin  treat- 
ment with  appearance  of  the  new  moon.     (M.  A.) 

Cardiac  Troubles.  —  Make  a  decoction  of  "  Flor  de  Pena "  and 
drink.  (M.  A.)  (This  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  analogy.  The  rock 
flower,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  water  over  night,  expands;  hence, 
it  can  cause  an  expansion  of  the  heart,  or  remove  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion from  the  chest.) 

Comets.  —  Are  forerunners  of  wars  and  great  sicknesses.  A  white 
comet  means  a  pestilence ;  a  red  comet  means  war. 

When  owls  hoot  at  night,  or  crows  caw  at  midnight,  it  is  a  sign 
that  Indians  are  planning  an  outbreak.     {M.  A.) 

To  aid  Conception.  — There  were  many  names  of  herbs  given  me, 
but  as  none  of  them  grow  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  I  do  not  repeat 
them. 

They  were  all  made  into  a  decoction,  taken  internally,  and  also 
used  as  a  bath  every  eight  days,  the  bath  to  be  followed  by  a  purge. 
Continue  this  treatment  for  forty  days,  observing  continence.  Then 
there  is  to  be  another  day  of  rest  and  bathing.  Intercourse  will 
then  be  followed  by  conception,  but  the  sex  of  offspring  cannot  be 
surmised,  as  that  is  a  matter  which  God  generally  keeps  to  himself, 
said  Maria  Antonia. 

The  Yerba  Gonzalez  also  aids  conception,  but  the  expectant 
mother  must  not  fail  to  present  herself  in  a  "  novena  "  before  the 
altar  of  "  Maria  Purissima,"  and  hang  up  a  "  milagro  "  (votive  offer- 
ing) of  silver,  in  form  of  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  according  to  her  desires. 
A  "novena"  can  also  be  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  altar 
of  San  Ramon  Non-nato,  near  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  "  patron  "  or 
"  abogado  "  of  "  parturientes."  (AT.  A.)  This  Not-Born  Saint  Ramon 
derives  his  title  from  having  been  brought  into  the  world  by  the 
Caesarian  operation,  as  his  mother  was  dying  of  the  Plague. 

To  reduce  Szvollen  Breasts.  —  Take  the  tecalote  stone  (i.  e.,  the 
stone  of  the  metate,  or  corn-meal  grinder),  warm  it  in  the  sun,  and 
with  it  gently  rub  the  inflamed  nipples.      (M.  A.) 

Pestles  and  rubbing  stones,  such  as  the  tecalote,  have  had  phallic 
significance  attached  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  evidence  of  such  symbolism  is  very  strong  in  the 
present  case. 
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Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs,  Bladder,  and  Kidneys  (Blennorhagia). 
—  Make  a  decoction  of  colazmecate  ;  put  it  to  cool  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  sweeten  with  sugar.  Take  a  cupful,  fasting  daily,  for  nine 
days.     (M.  A.) 

(Colazmecate  is  a  squatty  plant,  with  fine  thorns,  much  like  a  rose- 
bush.) 

To  bring  Milk  to  the  Breasts  of  Women,  or  to  expand  breasts  not 
fully  developed.  — Drink  twice  daily  an  "atole,"  or  gruel,  made  out 
of  powdered  and  toasted  mulberry  twigs.     (M.  A.) 

To  cure  Consumption.  —  Take  a  black  cat,  kill  it,  and  extract  all 
the  bones  ;  rub  the  consumptive  with  the  flesh  from  head  to  foot, 
and  let  him  drink  the  cat's  blood  mixed  with  warm  water.     {M.  A.) 

The  analogue  of  this  notion  can  be  traced  in  the  far  East. 

It  is  believed  by  Chinamen  that  cat's  meat  is  a  remedy  for  lung 
diseases.  It  is  served  in  most  of  the  Canton  restaurants  cooked  in 
various  ways. 

Maria  Antonia  had  a  pronounced  dislike  for  Captain  Pilcher,  our 
post  surgeon.  It  was  no  doubt  a  strictly  professional  antipathy 
due  to  loss  of  patronage,  but  it  manifested  itself  on  every  occasion. 
"There  !  Look!  I  have  told  you  how  to  cure  consumption.  Can 
that  little  doctor  do  that  ?    Valgame  Dios  !  " 

Now  the  term  "  little,"  as  applied  to  my  friend  Pilcher  by  Maria 
Antonia  and  myself,  could  in  no  sense  be  translated  as  small,  Pilcher 
being  one  of  the  most  heavily  built  men  in  the  army  ;  it  simply  ex- 
pressed our  contempt  for  his  ignorance  of  witchcraft,  moon-medicine, 
milagros,  love-philters,  and  such  important  matters  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  when  I  saw  that 
the  key  to  Maria  Antonia's  good  will  lay  in  an  abuse  of  Pilcher,  I 
said  several  things  not  exactly  complimentary. 

"  Know  how  to  cure  consumption  !  Why,  my  dear  little  friend,  I 
assure  you  that  he  has  never  heard  of  your  remedies  !  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  could  keep  witches  out  of  this  house  if  he  were  to  try  for  a 
week.  That  's  the  reason  why  I  have  sent  for  you.  I  believe  that 
you  know  more  about  witchcraft  than  DeWitt  and  Pilcher  put  to- 
gether. And  as  for  the  best  method  of  using  black  cats,  they  don't 
know  as  much  as  your  little  boy.  Caramba !  I  have  no  use  for 
such  people  ! " 

Cosmetics.  —  If  a  young  lady  wants  to  have  a  soft  skin,  and  a  clear 
ruddy  complexion,  she  must  wait  till  the  eve  of  St.  John's  Day,  and 
then  rub  the  face  with  a  piece  of  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  young  male 
child,  and  she  '11  have  a  ruddy  complexion,  if  the  moon  be  full  at  the 
time,  and  she  have  previously  washed  her  face  with  a  soap  made  of 
fresh  hog's  lard  and  "  teguezquite,"  a  kind  of  soap  used  in  Monterey. 
(M.  A.) 
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The  Mexicans  still  have  the  same  faith  in  the  beautifying  prop- 
erties of  a  lotion  of  urine  which  Strabo  relates  as  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  Celtiberian  grandmothers. 

Young  ladies  will  first  rub  their  faces  and  hands  with  fresh  beef 
tallow,  and  then,  just  before  going  to  bed,  apply  a  lotion  of  the  warm 
urine  of  a  little  boy.     (M.  A.) 

Cosmetics  to  remove  Freckles.  —  Scrape  some  white  potatoes  into 
a  bowl  of  cold  water,  and  there  let  them  remain  for  eight  days. 
Wash  with  the  water  and  the  freckles  will  disappear.  But  an  infal- 
lible specific  for  imparting  beauty  to  the  complexion  is  some  of  the 
first  urine  of  a  male  child. 

Crispillce.  —  In  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  Mexican  women 
busy  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  a  cup-shaped,  sweetish,  greasy 
fried  cake,  which  is  given  form  by  being  patted  over  the  cook's  knee. 
This  cake  can  be  identified  with  the  "crispillae"  of  the  Normans, 
described  by  Ducange  in  his  Glossarium.  Long  before  the  time  of 
the  Normans,  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  made  by  the 
shepherd-bandit  comrades  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  honor  of  the 
goddess  Fornax.     On  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  called  "  Bunuelo." 

Cross.  —  When  a  woman  has  consented  to  an  interview  with  an 
old  lover,  but  does  not  wish  to  be  led  into  any  criminality,  she  will 
have  her  good  resolutions  strengthened  if  she  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  hem  of  her  dress  skirt.  This  should 
be  made  by  placing  four  large  pins  in  the  necessary  positions. 
(M.  A.) 

"Thorns,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  were  either  laid  in  the  window, 
or  should  be  put  in  a  window,  to  keep  witches  from  entering." 
"  Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  Charles  G.  Leland,  New  York,  Scrib- 
ners,  1891,  page  108. 

"  In  a  Tuscan  incantation  to  break  love :"..."  When  you  wish 
to  prevent  a  young  man  from  visiting  a  girl,  in  any  house,  take  shoe- 
maker's wax  and  four  nails.  Make  of  these  a  cross,  and  put  such 
crosses  under  the  seat  whereon  the  lover  and  maid  sit.  And  the 
end  will  be  that  they  will  quarrel,  and  he  will  no  more  come  to  the 
house."  Idem,  page  296.  Such  crosses  are  again  mentioned  when 
you  wish  to  bewitch  a  man.     Page  354. 

An  obstructive  power  is  also  ascribed  by  the  Bretons  to  the  figure 
of  the  cross  :  — 

"  Une  petite  piece  placee  sur  une  route  avec  ccrtaines  paroles, 
fait  verser  les  charrettes  ;  il  en  est  de  meme  des  croix  tracees  sur 
la  poussiere  du  chemin,  si  elles  ont  aussi  6t6  accompagn^es  de 
conjurations."  "  Additions  aux  Coutumes,  etc.,  de  la  Haute  Bre- 
tagne,"  in  "Revue  des  Traditions  Populaires,"  Paris,  1892,  Paul 
Sebillot. 
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Cross-eyed  Men.  —  There  is  implicit  credence  in  the  superstition 
that  it  is  an  unlucky  thing  to  meet  a  cross-eyed  person,  especially 
on  a  trail  or  country-path.  "  Don't  pass  him,"  urged  all  my  inform- 
ants ;  "  better  turn  off  the  trail  and  go  at  once  to  the  right ;  but  if 
you  can't  help  passing  him,  try  not  to  look  at  him,  and  say  your 
prayers."  Then  the  oldest  of  the  party  began  to  recite  a  prayer 
which,  he  said,  was  appropriate  and  efficacious.  It  called  on  our 
Saviour,  the  Blessed  Lady,  and  all  the  Saints,  to  save  from  lightning, 
tempest,  poison,  murder,  drowning,  all  sudden  death,  and  all  mis- 
fortune. 

Dandruff.  —  1.  Make  a  lather  from  any  of  the  saponaceous  roots 
peculiar  to  the  country  —  lechuguilla,  amole,  or  pita,  but  do  not  use 
the  guyacan  (lignum  vitae)  ;  it  is  a  good  detergent,  but  burns  the 
skin. 

2.   Make  an  infusion  of  the  bulb  of  the  drago :  apply  locally. 

To  expedite  Delivery.  —  I.  The  woman  should  drink  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  earth  from  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  San  Juan, 
a  pueblo  close  to  San  Luis  Potosi.     (M.  A.) 

(I  sent  a  lozenge  or  cake  of  this  calcareous  earth  to  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  It  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  sacred  symbols.) 

2.  Take  hinojo  (fennel)  leaves,  boil  them  in  hot  water,  with  rose 
of  Castile  and  brown  sugar,  one  quarter  pound.  Boil  until  it  looks 
like  red  wine.  Give  a  teacupful  to  the  woman,  and  the  child  will  be 
born  at  once.     (M.  A.) 

3.  A  decoction  of  "mariguan,"  made  with  sweetened  water,  given 
in  doses  of  half  a  teacupful,  is  of  benefit. 

4.  Give  filings  of  the  lodestone  in  water.     (M.  A.) 

Surgeon  H.  S.  Turrell,  United  States  Army,  states  that  during 
his  tour  of  service  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  some 
years  ago,  he  found  that  a  fomentation  or  smoking  with  the  "  hedi- 
ondilla  "  was  used  with  what  was  claimed  to  be  good  results. 

Drago.  —  Bulb  used  by  Mexican  Indians,  in  smoking,  to  induce 
ecstatic  visions  :  the  leaves  also  are  used. 

When  dry,  the  bulb  is  said  to  make  fine  tinder. 

The  bulb  is  also  used  to  eradicate  dandruff. 

Dream  Book.  —  It  is  a  mighty  poor  family  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  that  do  not  own  and  keep  for  constant  consultation,  an  "  orac- 
ula,"  or  dream  book,  in  which  every  possible  combination  of  dream 
thought  has  its  corresponding  prediction. 

To  cure  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea.  —  Take  the  blue  flowers  of  the 
"corihuela"  (morning-glory),  make  a  tea,  sweeten  with  sugar,  and 
take  a  cupful  every  morning.     (M.  A.) 

Sore  Eyes.  —  The  tips  of  mesquite  branches,  rubbed  up  in  water, 
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and  allowed  to  stand  all  night,  and  then  applied  as  a  lotion,  will  cure 
sore  eyes. 

If  the  excrement  of  a  swallow  fall  in  your  eyes,  you  will  surely 
lose  the  sight.      (Federico  Rodriguez.) 

To  cure  Sore  Eyes  and  Weakness  of  Vision.  —  Bathe  them  with 
water  in  which  has  been  steeped  a  piece  of  the  umbilical  cord  of  a 
first  child.     (M.  A.) 

Evil  Eye.  — The  evil  eye,  or  blight,  —  mal  ojo,  meaning  bad  eye, 
or  simply  ojo,  is  a  spell  cast  upon  children  by  people  who  look 
at  them  steadily,  and  generally  speak  kindly  to  them.  If  you  can 
find  the  man  who  has  "  echado  el  ojo"  upon  a  child,  make  him  fill 
his  mouth  with  water  and  eject  it  into  the  child's  mouth.  The  child 
will  recover  at  once. 

If  you  cannot  find  out  who  has  cast  the  "ojo  "on  a  child,  take 
the  herb  called  "  Yerba  de  Cristo,"  boil  it  in  water,  and  wash  the 
infant  from  head  to  foot  with  the  decoction.  Then  take  a  raw  egg, 
and  make  with  it,  while  in  the  shell,  the  sign  of  the  cross  three 
times  on  the  baby's  breast,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Break  the  egg,  throw  away  the  shell,  put  both  yolk 
and  white  on  a  plate  under  the  child's  cradle.  The  egg  will  cook, 
the  child  will  get  well,  and  the  villain  who  cast  the  evil  eye  be 
afflicted  with  bleary  eyes  !     (M.  A.) 

United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Downs  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  a  horse  which  the  Mexicans  asserted  had  been  hurt  by  the 
"ojo"  (evil  eye).  The  man  accused  of  casting  the  spell  admitted 
his  guilt,  but  said  that  he  would  cure  the  animal  at  once.  He  filled 
his  mouth  with  water,  spat  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  rubbed  and 
patted  the  place  until  dry. 

Mr.  Downs  said  that  the  horse  got  well,  which  was,  of  course,  all 
the  better  for  the  reputation  of  the  charlatan. 

Maria  Antonia  confirmed  all  that  I  had  learned  about  the  method 
of  cure  by  having  the  culprit  eject  water  from  his  own  mouth  into 
that  of  the  child.1 

She  said,  too,  that  any  "  Juez"  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  would 
commit  a  man  accused  of  such  a  crime  as  casting  the  evil  eye  ; 
but  since  so  many  "Americanos"  were  coming  down  to  that  country, 
some  of  the  judges  thought  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  enter  a  charge 
of  being  a  tramp,  disorderly  conduct,  or  something  else  of  that  gen- 
eral character. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  expression,  "  Eat  thou  not 
the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye  ? "  Proverbs,  chap,  xxiii. 
verse  6.     The  italics  are  as  given  in  the  Testament. 

1  If  the  man  refuse  to  apply  this  remedy,  upon  request,  he  will  suffer  from 
violent  headache,  which  will  last  while  the  child  is  sick. 
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Fevers. —  Make  a  decoction  of  the  bulb  of  the  "  peyote."  Use  as 
a  drink  and  as  a  lotion  for  feet  and  head. 

The  "peyote"  is  a  cactus,  bearing  a  small  white  flower,  and  grow- 
ing close  to  the  ground.      (M.  A.) 

The  inner  white  membrane  of  the  pomegranate  is  also  good. 

Chills  and  Fevers.  —  Will  be  produced  if  you  indulge  too  freely 
in  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  cactus  (tuna),  or  in  the  colonche  or  cider 
made  from  it.  (The  Apaches  say  the  same  thing.  The  remedy  is 
to  drink  more  of  the  colonche.) 

Fire  Worship.  —  United  States  Deputy  Marshal  A.  B.  Betts, 
while  taking  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  one  afternoon,  said  very  anxiously: 
"Cap'n,  you  seem  to  know  most  everything  that  ain't  enny  use  to 
ennybody,  'n'  I  reckon  you  kin  tell  me  what 's  the  matter  with  my 
wife.  I  do  believe  she  'd  be  all  right,  if  it  was  n't  for  the  old  wo- 
man "  (a  term  of  irreverence  applied  to  his  mother-in-law,  a  most 
estimable  lady). 

"  Last  Saturday,"  continued  Betts,  "  I  spat  in  the  fire." 

"  Ah  !  que  Judio  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  No  mas  que  Judios  escupen 
en  la  lumbre  ! "  ("  Oh  !  what  a  Jew  you  are  !  Only  Jews  spit  in 
the  fire  ! ") 

Betts  went  on  to  say  that  he  could  get  no  explanation  from  either 
of  the  women,  but  that  his  mother-in-law  took  a  new  axe,  laid  the 
edge  against  a  piece  of  firewood,  with  back  to  the  flame,  and  when 
he  started  to  move  it  "  Don't  do  that,  or  your  wife  will  die  before 
morning,"  she  said.  But  Dona  Maria  Antonia  Cavazo  de  Garza 
made  the  whole  matter  clear  as  mud.  "  You  must  never  spit  in  the 
fire.  Fire  comes  from  '  la  providencia  de  Dios  '  (the  Providence  of 
God).  It  is  just  like  the  sun,  and  represents  God,  who  made  it  for 
our  comfort.  He  who  would  spit  in  the  fire  would  spit  in  the  face 
of  God.  The  Jews  spat  in  the  face  of  God  when  they  crucified 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  why  Jews  will  spit  in  the  fire." 

Besides  explaining  to  Betts  what  the  old  "curandera  "  had  said,  I 
showed  him  the  following  from  the  "Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore : "  — 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.  —  I  think  many  customs  may  be  traced  to  a 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this  sign.  In  six  months  spent  in  different  towns 
of  England  and  Wales,  I  noticed  that  when  the  grate-fire  was  dull,  and 
ordinary  means  failed  to  brighten  it,  my  landlady  would  set  a  straight 
poker  upright  against  the  grate,  thus  forming  the  sign.  No  one  would  ever 
explain  this  arrangement,  but  she  would  say  with  an  air  of  embarrassment, 
"  I  thought  I  'd  try  it." 

After  my  return  home  I  mentioned  this  once  to  an  intelligent  English- 
woman of  the  lower  class,  and  after  some  hesitation  she  answered,  "  Oh  ! 
it 's  all  nonsense,  of  course,  but  at  'ome  they  always  said  it  was  calling  the 
witch  to  make  the  fire  burn." 
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In  New  England,  when  only  open  fireplaces  were  in  use,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  rake  up  the  fire  at  night,  and,  standing  the  andirons  in  a  straight 
line  in  front,  lay  the  shovel  across  them. 

More  than  once  I  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  person  that,  to  pre- 
vent any  annoyance  from  a  mosquito-bite,  "  you  should  score  a  cross  with 
your  thumb-nail  on  the  bitten  place ;  it  will  never  smart  again." 

All  these,  I  think,  are  survivals  of  the  ancient  custom.  (Pamela  Mc- 
Arthur  Cole.     "Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,"  vol.  vi.  (1893),  p.  146.) 

These  superstitions  about  fire  are  of  course  nothing  but  vestiges 
of  pyrodulia,  but  whether  derived  from  a  Castilian  or  an  aboriginal 
source,  or  both,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  In  "  The  Snake  Dance  of 
the  Moquis,"  I  gave  a  picture  of  "  The  Little  God  of  Fire,"  and  a 
brief  outline  of  the  fire  procession  of  the  Zufiis.  Mr.  James  Ste- 
phenson has  treated  exhaustively  upon  the  fire  dance  of  the  Nava- 
jos,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing  is  quoted  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Cushing's 
explanation,  derived  from  Zufii  folk-lore  and  belief,  is  this  :  '  The 
matriarchal  grandmother,  or  matron  of  the  household  deities,  is  the 
fire.  It  is  considered  the  guardian,  as  it  is  also,  being  used  for 
cooking,  the  principal  "  source  of  life  "  of  the  family.'  "  Frank  H. 
Cushing,  quoted  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  A.,  vol.  vi., 
Seventh  Memoir,  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences.  "The  Human  Bones  of 
the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Archaeological  Exploration,  in  U.  S.  A. 
Med.  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,"  p.  149. 

Another  form  of  pyrodulia  to  be  detected  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Mexicans,  the  Pueblos,  the  Tarasco  and  the  Opata 
Indians,  is  the  burning  of  copal  as  an  incense  ;  this  may  be  a  sur- 
vival from  Aztec  or  other  aboriginal  pyromancy ;  the  same  cus- 
tom exists  among  the  peasantry  of  the  rural  portions  of  Italy. 
"  Powdered  resin  was  thrown  in  the  flames."  "  Roman  Etruscan 
Remains,"  Leland,  page  318. 

The  same  peasantry  still  recite  invocations  to  the  spirit  of  fire. 
Idem,  page  312. 

Fishing.  —  Mexicans  during  Holy  Week  fish  in  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  march  to  the  river  bank  to  the  music  of  guitars. 

Fits  and  Swoons. — Maria  Antonia  had  a  little  boy  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Retarded  dentition  made  him 
critically  ill;  he  had  fits  and  was  "dead"  for  twenty-four  hours. 
She  made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  that,  if  the  child  should  be  "  restored 
to  life,"  she  would  offer  an  appropriate  "milagro,"  in  silver,  and 
hear  mass,  on  bended  knees,  holding  a  lighted  wax  taper  in  each 
hand.  The  child  recovered ;  the  vow  was  paid  ;  the  mass  and  the 
tapers  cost  one  dollar. 

Guinea  Worm.  —  In  the  summer  of  1891,  Surgeon  Theodore  De- 
Witt   had  a  patient  who  stated  that   once,  on  a  very  hot  day,  he 
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stepped  into  a  "  charco,"  or  puddle  of  cold  water,  and  was  soon  after 
seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  leg,  which  compelled  him  to 
take  to  his  bed  and  remain  there  for  eight  days ;  that  little 
"things,"  in  shape  and  size  not  unlike  the  seeds  of  the  Chili  pepper, 
kept  coming  out  of  his  skin,  in  each  case  leaving  a  slight  cicatrix. 
Dr.  DeWitt  thought  that  the  trouble  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
African  Guinea  worm,  and  was  caused  by  a  parasite. 

To  care  HcemorrJioids.  —  Make  an  ointment  out  of  the  fat  of  a 
"tejon"  (this  word  properly  means  badger,  but  locally,  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  it  signifies  a  raccoon)  and  the  plant  called  "oreja  de 
raton  "  (mouse's  ear)  ;  add  five  well-burned  bottle  corks.  Apply 
locally  on  a  rag.  At  the  same  time  make  a  tea  by  boiling  a  piece  of 
armadillo  shell  in  hot  water.     (M.  A.) 

Harvest.  —  Mr.  George  Lewis  described  a  procession  of  Mexican 
women  in  Rio  Grande  City  during  a  great  drought,  about  18S0. 

They  marched  around  the  parched  fields  praying  for  rain.  Sure 
enough,  the  rain  came,  but  in  such  torrents  that  it  washed  all  the 
crops  away.  One  of  the  women  explained,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
they  must  have  inadvertently  made  the  rounds  of  the  field  once  too 
often  ! 

I  have  personally  marched  in  just  such  a  procession  at  the  pueblo 
of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  in  1881. 

The  Heavens.  —  The  Mexicans  have  a  folk-lore  of  the  heavens,  as 
well  as  of  the  earth.  The  milky  way  is  the  road  of  Santiago,  guarded 
by  three  sentinels  —  the  belt  of  Orion. 

If  a  woman  bear  triplets,  they  are  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
three  stars  known  as  the  Three  Kings  ;  if  girls,  under  that  of  the 
three  called  the  Three  Marys. 

There  are  two  stars  close  together,  called  the  Eyes  of  Saint 
Lucy.     (M  A.) 

Horseshoes.  —  Nailed  over  door  of  a  house,  to  bring  good  luck  ; 
over  door  of  a  store,  to  bring  custom.  But  some  people  nail  them 
under  their  beds,  and  not  over  their  doors.     (M.  A.) 

Leland  says  of  the  horseshoe,  among  the  Italian  peasantry,  that 
to  insure  good  luck  "it  is  to  be  kept  always  in  the  bed."  "  Roman 
Etruscan  Remains,"  page  367. 

Sweating  Images.  —  In  a  recent  number  of  "  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine," I  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  sweating  Madonna  of  Agua- 
leguas  ("  La  Virgen  suadanda  "),  whose  sacred  shrine  I  visited  several 
years  ago.  In  a  little  pamphlet,  "La  Novena  de  San  Ramon,"  Mex- 
ico, 1889,  there  are  references  to  sacred  images  which  sweated  — 
"han  sudado  tres  imagenes,  estando  ellos  afligidos  "  (p.  10).  This 
belief  in  sweating  images  must  be  very  ancient  ;  it  exists  in  Asia 
among  the  Buddhists.     A  Chicago  paper,  last  summer,  describing 
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the  seven  wonders  of  Corea,  said  :  "  The  seventh  Corean  wonder  is 
a  sweating  Buddha.  This  is  guarded  in  a  great  temple,  in  whose 
court  for  thirty  yards  on  all  sides  not  a  single  blade  of  grass  grows. 
No  tree,  no  flower  will  flourish  on  the  sacred  spot,  and  even  wild 
creatures  are  careful  not  to  profane  it." 

To  make  Black  Ink.  —  Take  half-ripe  pods  of  the  black  ebony,  or 
the  huisachi,  and  boil  with  water,  to  which  have  been  added  small 
quantities  of  alum,  powder,  sulphur,  and  iron.  Decant,  strain,  and 
bottle  for  use.     (Mighty  poor  ink.) 

Insecticide.  —  The  "rocio,"  which  bears  a  small,  yellow  flower, 
banishes  all  kinds  of  insects,  especially  bedbugs  and  fleas. 

The  leaves  of  the  "  canelon  "  (china  berry)  drive  away  moths,  and 
the  berry  itself  will  make  robins  drunk  and  fishes  stupid. 

Saint  Joints  Day.  —  Every  Mexican,  big  or  little,  will  take  a  bath 
on  Saint  John's  Day,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  then 
new,  or  at  least  clean,  raiment  is  donned  from  head  to  foot.  Hair 
and  nails  are  also  cut  on  this  day.     {Federico  Rodriqties.) 

On  Saint  John's  Day,  every  good  Mexican  must  get  on  some  kind 
of  a  plug  and  prance  about  in  the  blazing  sun.  On  this  day  is 
played  the  game  of  "  Correr  el  Gallo,"  in  which,  along  the  Upper 
Rio  Grande,  a  live  cock  or  hen  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  racing  con- 
testants. Having  previously  described  this  game  in  "  The  Snake 
Dance  of  the  Moquis,"  I  wish  to  say  here  nothing  further  except 
that  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  more  humane  sentiments  prevail,  and 
a  paper  figure  replaces  the  live  chicken.  All  these  Saint  John's 
Day  customs  are  Moorish,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Lockhart's 
"Ancient  Spanish  Ballads."     Edinburgh,  1823,  pp.  175  et  sea. 

Keening.  —  At  funerals  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  one  may  see 
groups  of  women  carelessly  chatting  and  smoking  cigarritos,  but  the 
moment  the  coffin  leaves  the  house,  all  break  out  in  concert  in  a 
sobbing  wail  which  rends  the  air,  —  a  regular  Irish  keen. 

Lightning.  —  It  is  very  dangerous  to  stand  under  a  mesquite, 
ebony,  or  huisachi  tree  during  a  storm.  These  trees  certainly  at- 
tract lightning,  probably  because  they  are  so  full  of  resin.  {Federico 
Rodriguez.) 

lodcstone.  —  The  Mexicans  generally  believe  in  the  powers  of 
the  lodestone  ("  Piedra  Iman,"  Loving  Stone)  over  the  human  affec- 
tions. But  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  stone,  the  male  or  "  macho  " 
and  the  female  or  "  hembra,"  the  former  being  "  chino,"  or  curly 
and  black,  and  the  latter  "liso,"  or  smooth,  and  reddish  brown. 
Men  should  always  employ  the  male  variety,  and  women  the  other. 

"If  you  want  the  Piedra  Iman  to  act" — said  Maria  Antonia  — 
"  you  must  give  it  water  to  drink  every  Friday  :  you  must  put  it  in  a 
vessel  of  water  for  half  an  hour.     Then  feed  it  with  steel  (not  iron)  ; 
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filings.  Put  upon  this  a  tress  of  the  girl  you  love  and  the  'Iman' 
will  draw  her  to  you.  You  must  tell  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman 
you  love  to  the  stone  before  it  will  act."  When  you  wish  a  love- 
philter  to  act  efficaciously,  be  sure  to  carry  a  piece  of  your  lodestone 
in  pocket.     {31.  A.) 

At  first  glance,  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  humble  "  cu- 
randeras  "  of  our  southwestern  border  would  seem  to  be  mummery, 
pure  and  simple ;  but  a  more  careful  examination  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover a  distinguished  ancestry  for  all  these  practices  which  at  least 
cannot  have  been  the  invention  of  those  who  are  yet  addicted  to 
them.  No  more  rational  principle  can  be  adopted  in  a  philosophi- 
cal investigation  into  the  origin  of  religions  than  that  which  teaches 
the  importance  of  searching  through  the  lore  and  custom  of  the  folk 
for  vestiges  and  tattered  remnants,  which,  when  patched  together, 
bring  to  light  their  original  purpose  and  design.  It  is  simply  a 
waste  of  time  to  look  for  the  truth  in  the  pages  of  poets  and  com- 
mentators, who,  in  nearly  every  case,  distort,  embellish,  or  conceal, 
instead  of  making  a  candid  exposition  of  facts  within  their  know- 
ledge ;  not  in  all  cases  are  their  perversions  to  be  characterized  as 
mendacious  ;  only  too  frequently  have  the  ravages  of  time,  the  havoc 
of  war,  or  the  influx  of  foreign  elements  wrought  changes  in  cere- 
monial, destroyed  original  records,  or  brought  about  an  indifference 
to  custom  and  ritual  once  deemed  holy  and  essential,  so  that  no  re- 
course is  left  save  an  appeal  to  the  generally  never  failing  aid  of 
folk-tradition  as  exemplified  in  folk-wont.  This  may  possibly  be  the 
case  in  the  lodestone  ceremonial  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley ;  it  may 
conserve  in  a  hazy,  distorted  way,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  ignorant  minds  through  which  it  has  been  transmitted,  a  recol- 
lection of  religious  acts  in  which  the  pagan  priesthood  of  ancient 
Rome  did  not  disdain  to  indulge.  Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be 
a  not  especially  violent  interpretation  to  be  attached  to  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Latin  poet,  Claudian,  who  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  about  the  year  409,  when  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  sacked  and  pillaged  the  Eternal  City. 

Christianity  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  rites  which  Claudian  attempts  to  describe 
were  already  obsolescent  or  known  only  to  the  chosen  few.  His 
poem  is  entitled  "  The  Magnet." 

A  stone  there  is  by  the  name  of  Magnet, 

Colorless,  unattractive,  despised ; 

Its  lot  is  not  to  adorn  the  hair  of  the  Caesars, 

Or  the  alabaster  throat  of  the  virgin, 

Nor  does  it  set  off  as  a  clasp  the  warrior's  tunic  ; 

Yet  the  powers  of  this  dark  stone  are  prized  above  the  fairest  gems. 
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That  stone  —  it  lives  !  but  to  iron  it  owes  its  life, 

And  by  the  unbending  bar  it  is  fed ; 

Iron  is  its  nourishment,  its  stimulus,  its  banquet ; 

It  renews  through  iron  its  exhausted  strength 

This  rude  aliment  animates  its  members 

And  long  preserves  a  latent  vigor. 

The  iron  absent,  the  magnet  languishes. 

Sadly  numbed  with  hunger,  it  succumbs, 

And  thirst  dries  up  its  opened  veins. 

Mars,  with  blood-stained  lance  chastising  cities  — 

Venus,  who  resolves  the  miseries  of  mortals  by  her  tender  gifts, 

Have  in  common  the  sanctuary  of  a  golden  temple. 

The  divinities  have  not  the  same  image  ; 

Mars  appears  in  the  glistening  iron, 

The  Loving  Stone  represents  the  Cyprian  goddess. 

The  priest  with  the  accustomed  rites  celebrates  their  union. 

The  torches  light  the  dance,  myrtle  crowns  the  temple  gate, 

The  nuptial  purple  veils  the  lover's  couch ; 

Then  appears  a  prodigy  unheard  of  : 

Venus  of  her  own  force  ravishes  her  spouse. 

Recalling  the  bonds  of  which  the  gods  were  witnesses, 

Her  voluptuous  breathing  attracts  the  limbs  of  Mars ; 

Around  the  helmet  of  the  god  her  arms  are  clasped, 

And  with  live  chains  she  holds  him  captive. 


A  secret  ardor  consumes  the  lode-stone 

Whose  blandishments  the  hardened  steel  cannot  resist. 

Quoted  in  "The  Life  of  Columbus,"  Aaron  Goodrich,  New  York, 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1874,  pp.  40,  41,  and  42. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  identity  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  words  of  the  classic  writer  and  those  expressed  by  the 
nineteenth  century  "curandera"  of  the  Mexican  frontier;  each  be- 
lieved that  the  magnet  was  alive ;  that  the  iron  was  its  food,  and 
although  the  ritual  described  by  the  Roman  was  not  to  be  imitated 
by  the  Mexican,  that  was  because  all  ancient  religious  practices  are 
now,  as  they  have  for  centuries  been,  under  the  ban  of  the  Christian 
tian  Church. 

Leland  becomes  a  great  help  in  the  consideration  of  the  above. 
He  tells  us,  first,  that  the  magnet  is  used  in  Italian  incantations. 
"  Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  Charles  G.  Leland,  New  York,  Scrib- 
ners,  1891,  page  264.  The  magnet  had  to  be  baptized  on  Friday, 
which  is  the  great  day  of  the  witches. 

Witches  who  are  happy  on  Friday. 
Idem,  page  309,  quoting  a  Tuscan  incantation. 

Witches  great  and  small, 
Meet  to  consider 
What  they  must  be  doing 
On  Friday  and  Tuesday. 
Idem,  page  203. 
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On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  they  gather  earth  from  people's  foot- 
prints,  and  with  this  can  do  great  harm.     Idem,  page  301. 

This  idea  is  the  same  as  is  held  by  the  Mojave  Indians,  who,  how- 
ever, have  improved  upon  it  to  this  extent.  Whenever  a  witch  or 
several  witches  has  or  have  brought  upon  the  tribe  some  such  poorly 
understood  epidemic  as  the  "  hoop-me-koff "  (i.  e.  the  whooping- 
cough),  the  medicine-men  proceed  to  find  the  witch  or  witches  by 
carefully  inspecting  all  trails  leading  to  the  infected  hut,  and  by 
taking  up  a  pinch  of  earth  from  any  suspected  footprint  they  be- 
lieve that  they  can  prevent  the  escape  of  the  delinquent,  and  even- 
tually apprehend  her  or  them.  See  my  article,  "  Cosmogony  and 
Theogony  of  the  Mojaves  of  the  Rio  Colorado,"  in  "Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore."     ' 

Leland  also  says  that  the  "  conjuring  stones  "  of  the  negro  Vou- 
doos  "once  a  week  should  be  dipped  or  touched  with  whiskey."  Idem, 
page  372. 

Love-philters.  —  Maria  Antonia  Cavazo  de  Garza  vouched  for  all 
the  following :  — 

1.  "  Take  some  of  the  bulb  of  the  Yerba  Gonzalez  (specimen 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum),  dry  it,  reduce  to  powder,  put 
some  inside  the  shoe  of  the  young  woman,  at  time  of  catamenial 
purgation  ;  she  cannot  help  falling  in  love  with  you." 

2.  "  Kill  a  jack-rabbit  ;  take  out  its  eyes,  dry  them,  grind  into  a 
powder ;  put  this  in  tobacco,  make  a  cigarette,  and  give  to  the  young 
lady  to  smoke.     The  result  will  be  as  above." 

3.  Or,  take  the  insect  called  cantaria  (it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  kind  of  potato-bug,  allied  to  the  cantharis,  although  my  in- 
formant insists  that  she  knows  cantharides  and  buys  them  in  the 
"botica,"  or  drug-store,  for  making  "  parchas,"  or  plasters,  —  and 
that  this  is  a  different  insect),  dry,  grind  to  powder,  put  a  very 
small  pinch  into  a  cigarette,  and  let  the  young  woman  smoke  as 
before,  or  let  it  be  put  in  her  food  or  drink. 

A  young  Mexican  in  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas,  whose  name  I  have, 
assured  me  that  he  once  went  to  consult  a  "vieja" —  old  woman  — 
in  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  ask  her  help  in  securing  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  woman  who  scorned  him ;  by  her  advice  he  in- 
duced the  young  lady  to  smoke  a  package  of  cigarittos  prepared  by 
himself  of  tobacco  previously  dampened  and  dried  by  methods  fully 
described  in  my  volume  on  "  Scatalogic  Rites."  He  was  successful 
in  his  suit,  and  attributed  his  good  fortune  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
old  woman. 

Lumbago.  —  Take  the  bulb  of  the  "sacasal,"  dry  and  reduce  to 
powder,  mix  with  "  brea  "  (tar).  Apply  as  a  plaster,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  sprinkled  with  mescal.     Apply  to  the  small  of  the 
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back.  Vouched  for  as  remedial  in  all  cases  of  "lame  back,"  sprains, 
contusions,  etc.     {M.  A.) 

The  sacasal  is  a  bulbous  plant,  with  straight,  stiff,  delicate 
branches,  covered  with  tiny  thorns,  and  much  resembles,  except  in 
its  pigmy  size,  the  majestic  "  pit  ay  a,"  or  giant  cactus.  It  bears  a 
small  red  flower. 

Bathe  with  a  decoction  of  the  white  flowers  of  the  "  amargosa  " 
{q.  v.). 

" Mariguan  "  is  Cannabis  Indica,  Indian  Hemp.  It  is  used  to  aid 
in  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  making 
love-philters,  and  is  frequently  used  with  the  toloachi,  or  stramo- 
nium. For  that  reason,  it  has  been  called  the  "loco,"  or  crazy 
weed,  but  shares  that  designation  with  several  other  plants.  A  very 
fine  canvas  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  stalk.  The  flower  is  small 
and  white. 

Many  of  the  Mexicans  add  powdered  mariguan  to  their  cigarrito 
tobacco,  or  to  their  mescal.  A  bite  of  sugar,  after  taking  mariguan 
in  any  form,  intensifies  its  effects.  Indian  hemp  is  the  basis  of  the 
hasheesh  of  the  East. 

Hasheesh  is  principally  composed  of  the  husks  of  the  innocent 
hempseed,  but  after  its  preparation  loses  its  innocence  and  becomes 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  East.  One  report  states  that  hash- 
eesh disturbs  the  functions  of  the  systems  of  digestion  and  circula- 
tion;  that  it  injures  the  senses  and  motive  powers;  that  it  disturbs 
the  cerebral  functions.  The  phantoms  seen  by  and  the  tendencies 
manifested  in  those  who  are  intoxicated  with  hasheesh  generally  indi- 
cate the  usual  habits  of  thought  and  moral  character  of  the  intoxi- 
cated person,  or  the  thoughts  and  passions  by  which  the  man  was 
possessed  on  the  day  that  he  became  intoxicated  or  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  began  to  make  themselves 
manifest.  Persons  given  to  the  use  of  hasheesh  who  become  maniacs 
are  apt  to  commit  all  sorts  of  acts  of  violence  and  murder. 

Sometimes  the  intoxication  of  hasheesh  impels  the  person  under 
its  influence  to  suicide  or  the  commission  of  acts  forbidden  by  mo- 
rality. All  authors  are  unanimous,  basing  their  opinion  on  numerous 
observations  among  Eastern  peoples,  that  the  long  use  of  hasheesh 
weakens  the  body  and  causes  atropy,  dulls  the  mind,  and  creates 
hypochondria,  idiocy,  and  mania.  Those  who  indulge  in  hasheesh 
have  a  fixed  look  without  expression  and  an  idiotic  appearance. 
According  to  statistical  information  obtained  from  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums of  Cairo  and  Bengal,  the  majority  of  the  maniacs  and  idiots  be- 
come such  from  the  abuse  of  hasheesh.  In  most  Eastern  countries 
the  importation,  cultivation,  and  sale  of  hasheesh  is  forbidden,  but 
it  is  used  in  large  quantities,  nevertheless.  —  Waverley  Magazine. 
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Marriage,  Divination  in.  —  How  to  tell  whether  a  bride  is  to  bear 
twins,  or  only  one  child.  Marriages  are  most  fertile  and  happy  when 
entered  into  on  the  first  of  the  new  moon.  The  morning  after  mar- 
riage, let  the  bride  walk  out  from  her  bed,  first  putting  on  her  cloth- 
ing, and  stepping  out  with  the  left  foot.  If  the  left  foot  and  left  leg 
make  two  shadows,  she  is  pregnant  with  two  sons  ;  if  one  shadow, 
then  with  one  son  only.  The  pregnant  woman  generally  consults  a 
"partera,"  who  is,  usually,  a  "wise  woman,"  and  knows  a  great 
many  secrets  not  known  to  doctors. 

The  "  partera  "  places  a  basin  full  of  water  in  front  of  the  bride, 
who  should  lay  aside  all  clothing  but  the  "camisa."  The  "par- 
tera "  not  only  tells  how  many  shadows  there  are,  but  can  frequently 
predict  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  children,  to  be  born. 

Thus,  if  the  water  in  the  basin  seem  to  become  cloudy,  the  child 
is  to  be  a  girl ;  if  it  remain  crystalline,  a  man  :  the  reason  being 
that  a  man's  existence  is  out  in  the  open  air,  clear  to  the  observation 
of  everybody,  but  a  woman  leads  a  life  generally  of  seclusion,  and  is 
always  wrapped  up  and  under  the  charge  of  somebody.  The  bride 
must  next  jump  across  the  pan  of  water  ;  if  its  surface  become 
ruffled,  her  labor  is  to  be  protracted ;  if  it  remain  smooth,  she  is  to 
have  a  happy  gestation  and  an  easy  delivery.     (M.  A.) 

" Medidas,"  or  measures,  are  pieces  of  ribbon  or  tape,  which  repre- 
sent the  exact  size  of  the  head,  arm,  waist,  leg,  hand,  or  foot  of  some 
saint's  statue.  If  a  man  suffer  from  headache,  let  him  wear  around 
his  forehead  the  "  medida  "  of  the  head  of  some  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, or  a  favorite  saint.  These  "medidas  "  are  frequently  inscribed 
with  letters  in  gold  or  silver,  telling  whence  they  came,  etc. 

Their  use  is  not  confined  to  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Protest- 
ants are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  this  superstition,  as  shown  in  my 
monograph,  "The  Medicine  Men  of  the  Apache,"  in  volume  ix. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  cure  Melancholia.  —  Take  a  small  piece  of  the  bone  of  a  giant 
(fossil  bone),  powder  it,  and  put  it  in  the  patient's  drink.      (M.  A.) 

Menstrual  Troubles.  —  Make  an  infusion  of  the  "  matamoreal," 
use  internally  and  locally  as  a  fomentation.     (M.  A.) 

Mescal.  —  The  alcoholic  menstruum  for  the  administration  of  all 
medicines  not  given  in  infusion  or  decoction  is  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  roasted  and  fermented  heart  of  the  American  aloe. 

It  is  very  strong  in  spirit,  and  tastes  like  fiery  Scotch  whiskey. 
A  good  punch  can  be  made  of  it.  Many  Mexicans  like  to  have  it 
"  curado,"  or  flavored  either  with  pineapple,  lemon,  orange,  or 
strawberry  juice.  Others  prefer  to  add  lime  water  and  the  burning 
berries  of  the  chilchipin.  The  latter  mixture  was  positively  prohib- 
ited by  an  edict  of  the   Emperor  Charles  V.  as   early  as  1528,  as  I 
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have  shown  in  "  The  Laws  of  Spain  in  their  Application  to  the 
American  Indians."  Salt  is  also  placed  on  the  tongue  before  taking 
a  drink  of  mescal. 

"  Milagros."  —  The  "milagros"  hung  up  in  the  Mexican  churches 
are,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  text  of  this  article,  votive  offer- 
ings. They  are  generally  made  of  silver,  sometimes  of  gold,  and 
occasionally  of  wax,  and  in  the  form  of  a  boy,  girl,  head,  hand,  foot, 
leg,  heart,  horse,  cow,  donkey,  ear  of  corn,  or  any  other  object  upon 
which  heaven  has  sent  its  blessings  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  the 
suppliant. 

In  no  respect  do  they  differ  from  the  votive  offerings  which  the 
Romans  hung  up  in  their  temples  in  honor  of  /Esculapius. 

Moon-lore.  —  Never  cut  timber,  wheat,  corn,  or  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  crop  before  the  full  of  the  moon  ;  it  will  wither  and 
die. 

I  found  it  hard  to  get  any  explanation  of  this,  until  an  old  man 
said  that  while  the  moon  was  growing,  sap  was  always  flowing,  and 
that  anything  cut  with  the  sap  still  in  it  could  n't  give  products  that 
would  endure. 

When  the  moon  is  young,  don't  scrape  your  nails,  you  '11  make 
them  grow  thick  :  wait  for  the  full  moon. 

At  the  time  of  new  moon,  there  is  no  ceremonial  spitting,  jump- 
ing, or  touching  of  silver  among  the  Mexican  women  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  it  is  considered  a  good  practice  to  recite  the  "Oracion" 
(Lord's  Prayer).     {M.  A.) 

Maria  Antonia  called  the  halo  around  the  moon,  "casa  de  la 
luna,"  or  moon's  house,  which  is  one  of  the  names  the  Apaches 
have  for  it. 

Mortuary  Ceremonies.  —  At  the  Mexican  funerals  (of  adults)  which 
I  have  attended  in  the  small  villages,  tiny  bows  of  "crespon"  or 
crape  are  distributed,  which  are  to  be  worn  above  left  elbow.  Each 
man  lights  a  candle  and  marches  in  procession  to  the  church,  where 
he  kneels,  still  keeping  the  candle  alight. 

The  women  blow  out  their  candles  and  keep  them  till  the  next 
evening,  when  they  are  again  lighted  and  the  merits  of  the  deceased 
rehearsed,  but  no  men  are  present. 

Rockets  are  frequently  used  to  notify  friends  on  neighboring 
ranchos  when  the  procession  is  ready  to  start. 

Cutting  Nails  and  Hair.  —  Cut  your  finger-nails  every  Friday,  and 
you  '11  not  have  the  toothache.     {AT.  A.) 

When  you  cut  your  finger-nails  or  hair,  see  that  the  moon  is  full. 
Be  careful  to  burn  your  hair ;  do  not  throw  it  in  the  path  of  other 
people,  because  it  might  do  them  harm.  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, pick  up  human  hair  lying  in  the  road,  especially  woman's 
hair. 
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"Voudoos  warn  against  throwing  hairs  about."  "Roman  Etrus- 
can Remains,"  Charles  G.  Leland,  New  York,  Scribners,  1891,  page 
298,  quoting  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen. 

Don't  cut  the  nails  on  Tuesdays  or  Fridays.  (Read  what  has  been 
said  under  the  paragraph  on  the  lodestone.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Federico  Rodriguez  says  cut  your  nails  on  Friday. 

If  your  sight  fails,  cut  your  nails  at  the  full  of  the  next  moon,  and 
you  will  speedily  be  cured. 

Young  girls  must  cut  their  hair  on  Saint  John's  Day,  if  they  wish 
to  have  their  hair  grow  long. 

On  Saint  John's  Day  you  must  cut  your  hair  and  nails,  bathe  from 
head  to  foot,  and  put  on  new  garments.     {M.  A.) 

New  Water.  —  No  myth  was  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  fact 
upon  which  I  stumbled  at  "  Agua  Nueva"  (New  Water),  that  a 
perfectly  rational  explanation  could  be  had  of  the  miracle  by  which 
Moses  made  water  flow  by  striking  the  rock. 

At  "Agua  Nueva"  there  is  a  rock  surface,  underneath  which  is  a 
large  lake  or  series  of  springs  of  cool,  pure  water ;  wherever  the 
thin  stratum  of  rock  is  pierced,  water  is  found  for  the  villagers  and 
their  herds.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Moses,  guided  by 
his  Midianite  brother-in-law,  found  in  the  desert  just  such  a  stratum 
of  rock  superimposed  upon  just  such  a  supply  of  water?  Oriental 
imagery  would  make  a  miracle  out  of  a  very  commonplace  business. 

New  Year.  —  The  first  day  of  the  year  is  also  a  good  time  for  put- 
ting on  new  coats,  new  hats,  new  shoes,  etc.,  according  to  Federico 
Rodriguez,  but  my  observation  convinces  me  that  it  does  not  compare 
in  importance  to  Saint  John's  Day. 

Nose-bleed.  —  To  stop  nose-bleed,  put  a  string  of  coral  beads 
around  the  neck. 

Nouer  t Aiguilette.  —  All  that  the  English,  French,  and  Germans 
formerly  believed  on  this  subject  is  still  believed  by  the  Rio  Grande 
Mexicans. 

The  men  keep  a  lock  of  their  sweetheart's  hair,  not  so  much  as  a 
pledge  of  affection,  as  a  preventive  of  aberration. 

Juan  Martinez  showed  me  at  Fort  Ringgold,  in  July,  1891,  a  lock 
of  the  hair,  tied  with  a  ribbon,  of  his  sweetheart,  Silvestra  Rodriguez, 
received  in  exchange  for  a  lock  of  his  own.  "  So  long  as  I  hold  on 
to  this,"  he  said,  "she  can't  love  anybody  else,  and  even  were  she 
to  be  married  to  another  man,  the  marriage  would  be  in  vain,  if  I 
did  not  consent,  provided  I  tied  three  knots  in  this  tress."  He 
added —  "  I  know  that  this  is  true." 

"By  locking  a  padlock  when  a  couple  are  married  one  can  stop  all 
intimacy  between  them."  "  Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  Leland, 
page  365. 
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Numbers.  —  If  three  men  light  their  cigarritos  from  the  same 
match,  bad  luck  will  surely  overtake  one  of  them  soon.  {Alberto 
Leal) 

Omens.  —  It  means  good  luck  for  a  family  when  a  she-cat  comes 
to  the  house. 

To  have  your  path  crossed  by  a  coyote  is  a  bad  sign.  It  is  a 
sign  of  sudden  death.  My  informant  knew  a  soldier  who  was  en 
route  to  catch  up  with  his  regiment,  and  who  saw  a  coyote  crossing 
his  path.  He  laughingly  told  about  it,  but  had  n't  been  with  the 
column  more  than  an  hour  when  the  rifle  of  a  comrade  went  off 
accidentally  and  killed  him. 

When  a  hen  crows,  look  out  for  a  sudden  death  in  the  family  to 
which  the  hen  belongs. 

Paralysis.  —  There  is  a  singular  berry  growing  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  the  fruit  itself  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  harmless,  but  the 
seed  poisonous  and  bringing  on  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  This 
plant  is  called  the  coyotillo,  because  the  coyote  is  too  cunning  to  be 
deceived  by  it ;  the  coyote  will  eat  the  berry,  but  reject  the  seeds. 
The  infant  (six  year  old)  son  of  Manuel  Guerra  was  treated  for  this 
kind  of  paralysis  by  Surgeon  Theodore  DeWitt,  U.  S.  Army,  at 
Fort  Ringgold,  in  1891. 

Mr.  MacAllan  informs  me  that  he  has  experimented  upon  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  that  the  seeds  do  paralyze  the  hind- 
quarters. A  similar  property  is  possessed  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  kernels  of  peaches  and  almonds,  and  the  same  effect  might  be 
produced  were  there  enough  of  it. 

Remedy  :  Bathe  frequently  in  a  tepid  infusion  of  tepocate  weed. 

To  cure  Paralysis.  —  Take  the  herb  called  "poleo,"  boil  it,  flower, 
leaf,  root,  and  all,  to  make  a  hot  bath,  into  which  put  the  patient. 
Take  a  separate  jugful  of  the  above,  add  brown  sugar,  and  admin- 
ister as  a  drink  while  patient  is  in  bath.  He  '11  break  out  into  a 
profuse  perspiration.  If  this  be  done  at  time  of  new  moon,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  patient  will  be  cured  in  eleven  days. 
(M.  A.) 

Pilgrimages.  —  Pilgrimages  are  resorted  to  for  the  cure  or  alle- 
viation of  various  physical  ailments. 

There  is  the  chapel  of  San  Ramon  Non-nato,  near  San  Luis 
Potosi,  the  chapel  on  the  mountain  outside  of  Monterey  (not  now 
much  used),  and  the  more  famous  "  Vigen  Sudanda  of  Agua- 
leguas,"  and  "Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Chorro,"  south  of  Linares.  This 
last  is  a  stalactitic  statue,  in  a  cave  high  up  the  flank  of  a  mountain, 
from  which  gushes  a  powerful  spring,  or  "  chorro,"  whence  the 
name.  It  is  an  Aztec  idol  consecrated  to  new  uses  and  venerated 
to-day,  as  it  has  been  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years. 
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Expulsion  of  the  Placenta.  —  Dr.  Taylor  of  San  Diego,  Texas,  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  scholarly  gentleman,  since  deceased, 
told  me  that  he  had  found  in  his  practice  examples  of  a  deep-rooted 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  draught  of  the  urine  of  the  husband.  ' 

He  was  much  surprised  when  I  explained  to  him  that  such  a 
belief  was  once  general  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  other  portions  of  Europe. 

The  placenta  must  not  be  burned,  but  buried  where  animals  can- 
not invade,  because  it  would  be  a  great  desecration  to  have  animals 
uproot  and  perhaps  eat  what  had  been  part  of  a  body  that  was  to  be 
baptized.     (M.  A.) 

First  Sergeant  James  T.  Murphy,  Troop  "  C,"  Third  Cavalry,  in- 
forms me  that  the  Mexican  "  parteras  "  (mid wives)  administer  a  snuff 
made  of  powdered  mariguan  to  induce  sneezing,  by  which  great 
muscular  effort  they  contend  the  effect  desired  is  at  once  produced. 

Rheumatism.  —  1.  To  cure  rheumatism,  stroke  the  head  of  a  little 
girl  three  times  — a  golden-haired  child  preferred. 

2.  Rub  the  legs  with  the  white  inner  pulp  of  the  nopal  cactus. 

3.  Apply  in  form  of  a  plaster  or  embrocation  the  white  flowers  of 
the  "barba  de  chivata"  (goat's  beard).  This  burns  exactly  like 
mustard. 

Saliva.  —  When  your  feet  are  asleep,  spit  on  your  fingers  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  under  the  knee,  or  on  the  instep. 

Skunk. — The  urine  of  a  skunk  blinds  dogs  and  men.  (The 
Aztecs  and  the  Apaches  used  to  believe  the  same.) 

The  urine  of  the  skunk,  when  ejected  during  a  dark  night,  makes 
a  luminous  curve  like  a  comet. 

The  bite  of  the  skunk  will  surely  cause  rabies. 

Smoking.  —  The  Mexicans  use,  besides  tobacco,  the  mariguan, 
the  toloachi,  and  the  drago. 

Snuff  is  made  of  tobacco,  mariguan,  and  rocio. 

To  cure  Smallpox  ("  Viruelas  ").  —  Make  a  brew  of  steeped  barley, 
stewed  in  water,  to  which  add  the  "pezon,"  or  stem,  of  the  "cala- 
baza,"  or  pumpkin ;  drink.  It  will  drive  out  the  pustules.  Then 
take  fresh  hog's  lard,  wash  it  in  nine  waters,  and  rub  all  over  the 
body,  to  keep  the  pustules  from  spreading  or  marking  the  patient. 
(M.  A.) 

(This  is  possibly  of  Aztec  derivation.  The  "pezon"  is  a  sacred 
emblem  among  the  Zunis,  as  Mr.  F.  H.  dishing  has  shown.) 

The  Mexicans  do  not  isolate  smallpox  sufferers,  but  try  to  make 
children  catch  the  disease,  and  "have  it  over  with."  This  will 
account  for  the  numerous  cases  of  blindness  to  be  seen  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  valley.) 

Tina  (Scab  on  the  Head).  —  Apply  to  the  head  the  urine  and 
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excrement  of  a  black  cow.  It  will  cure  promptly,  even  if  the  scab 
have  lasted  seven  years.     (M.  A.) 

To  care  Snake  Bite.  —  Take  the  root  of  the  huaco  (which  bears  a 
small  blue  flower),  mash  and  pour  on  it  enough  mescal  to  cover. 
Drink  as  much  as  you  can,  and  also  apply  locally  as  a  lotion. 

(I  am  inclined  to  attribute  a  pre-Columbian  origin  to  this.  The 
huaco  was  very  highly  considered  by  many  of  the  tribes  of  New 
Spain,  and  until  lately  there  was  a  "  Flor  de  Huaco"  gens  in  one 
of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  near  head  of  the  Rio  Grande.) 

Lieutenant  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  Third  Cavalry,  United  States 
Army,  furnishes  me  with  the  cure  by  the  huaco  more  in  detail.  He 
tells  me  that  the  belief  is  that  half  a  dozen  bulbs  of  the  plant  put 
in  a  flask  of  whiskey  or  mescal  will,  with  one  drink  daily,  afford  im- 
munity from  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  bruised  bulb  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound,  after  the  usual  steps  of  cutting  and  suck- 
ing have  been  completed;  but,  in  this  case,  none  of  the  medicine  is 
to  be  taken  internally. 

To  cure  all  Insect  Bites.  —  Apply  a  lotion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  "Escobilla  de  Castilla"  (a  low,  stunted  bush,  with  yellow 
flowers). 

Kill  a  chicken  and  apply  the  hot  entrails  as  a  poultice  to  the 
wound.     (Major  Louis  Morris,  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry.) 

To  relieve  a  Stiff  Neck.  —  Mexican  women,  of  the  more  ignorant 
sort,  are  accustomed  to  tie  around  their  necks  the  drawers  of  a  man 
named  Juan,  and,  conversely,  for  the  same  ailment,  men  make  use 
of  the  petticoat  of  a  woman  named  Juana.  (Sefior  Arguellcs,  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico.) 

Leland  describes  an  Italian  charm  :  "  When  a  woman  has  a  sore 
throat  she  must  take  her  own  apron  and  measure  or  fold  it  in  a  cross 
thrice  for  three  mornings  in  succession."  (After  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  she  wears  it.)     "  Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  page  367. 

To  aire  the  Sting-  of  a  Bee.  —  Apply  a  plaster  of  mud  or  cow-dung. 

Toloachi  is  stramonium,  or  Jamestown  weed.  Has  been  used 
by  medicine-men  of  the  Hualpais  to  produce  visions  and  induce 
prophecy. 

The  Mexican  women  put  it  in  potions  to  be  drunk  by  recreant 
lovers.  It  is  said  to  produce  dementia  lasting  for  twelve  months. 
(See  "Mariguan.") 

Italian  witches  still  administer  "  certain  poisons,  such  as  stramo- 
nium, which  causes  strange  delusions."  Charles  G.  Leland,  "Ro- 
man Etruscan  Remains,  page  208. 

The  superstition  —  half  fear,  half  veneration  —  surrounding  such 
plants  as  the  mariguan,  the  toloachi,  the  drago,  and  the  coyotillo  is 
the  residuum  of  a  much  larger  plant-worship,  which  made  the  Aztecs 
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adore  the  maguey,  and  the  Opatas  bow  down  before  the  giant  cac- 
tus—  "  Adoraban  la  pitalla,  fruta  deliciosa  de  que  tambien  hacian  un 
licor  fuerte."  {Father  Alegre,  "  Historia  de  la  Cia.  de  Jesus  en 
Nueva  Espana."     Mexico:    1841.     Vol.  i.  p.  307.     Speaking  of  a.  d. 

1595) 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Evening  Star,"  Washington,  D.  C, 

January  13,  1894,  has  an  interesting  article  upon  the  use  of  Indian 
hemp  and  Jamestown  weed  by  our  southwestern  tribes,  and  further 
remarks  may  be  found  in  "  On  the  Border  with  Crook,"  and  in  "  The 
Medicine  Men  of  the  Apache,"  speaking  of  the  medicine-men  of  the 
Hualpais. 

ToothacJic.  —  Make  a  tea  of  the  little  lemon  perfumed  berries  of 
the  "  colima." 

Cures  by  Transference.  — The  Mexicans  speak  of  certain  diseases 
which  they  call  "  enfermedades  trasbolicas,"  that  is,  diseases  which 
can  fly  away  from  one  patient  to  another.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what 
diseases  come  under  this  category,  but  slow  fevers  are  generally  in- 
cluded. The  means  taken  to  effect  cures  and  the  ideas  underlying 
this  system  of  necromantic  therapeutics,  are  exactly  what  are  to 
be  found  in  the  musty  pages  of  Franz  Paullini,  Ettmuller,  Beck- 
herius,  Flemming,  Porta,  Rosinus  Lentilius,  Schurig,  and  others  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  I  cited  in  extenso 
in  my  work  on  "  The  Scatalogic  Rites  of  all  Nations."  One  example 
only  will  be  given,  from  Starr  County,  Texas,  in  1891. 

When  the  patient  is  very  low,  take  a  black  hen  1  and  half  a  pound 
of  mustard  ;  make  a  plaster  of  the  mustard  by  using  hot  water ;  with 
this,  smear  the  hen  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  burn  her  alive  in  a 
bake-oven.  (Mustard  is  probably  only  of  recent  use  in  this  connec- 
tion.) Meantime,  a  man  who  was  baptized  Juan  for  a  first  name 
furnishes  the  material  for  a  plaster  which  must  envelop  the  invalid's 
body  for  a  change  of  the  moon  (eight  days).  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  deposit  the  plaster  in  a  hole  dug  at  the  intersection  of 
two  roads  or  streets  (an  old  Roman  idea).  The  plaster  was  to  be 
covered  with  mud,  and,  if  possible,  a  lock  of  the  patient's  hair 
should  be  added.  If  any  stranger  dig  up  this  baleful  package,  the 
disease  will  leave  the  original  sufferer  and  fly  to  ("  trasvolar")  the 
new  victim.     (M.  A.) 

1  (Notice  the  black  hen  of  mediaeval  superstition.  Of  course,  the  hen  super- 
stitions must  all  be  importations  from  Europe.)  Consult  the  works  of  James 
Mooney,  and  an  article  called  "  Folk-Lore  from  Ireland,"  by  Ellen  Powell  Thomp- 
son, in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  October-December,  1893,  vol.  vi.  p.  262. 

Leland  states  that  spells  with  black  hens  are  still  employed  by  the  Tuscan 
witches,  and  that  the  same  methods  as  are  in  use  to-day  were  employed  by  the 
lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  as  is  proved  by  some  of  their  relics.  Roman 
Etruscan  Remains,  page  354. 
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Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs,  Bladder,  and  Kidneys.  Take  some 
of  the  Monterey  soap  (made  of  hog's  lard  and  native  soda),  make  it 
into  a  thin  lather ;  leave  it  out  all  night  in  the  moonlight ;  in  the 
morning,  add  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  give  to  patient.  After  that,  let 
him  take  a  tablespoonful  of  syrup  made  from  Yerba  Gonzalez  —  one 
before  each  meal.     (M.  A.) 

Warts.  —  To  cure  a  wart  ("  mezquino  "),  wait  till  you  see  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky  ;  then  tie  a  hair  around  the  wart,  and  as  the  rainbow 
disappears,  so  will  the  wart.      (Federico  Rodriguez.) 

Weather  Signs.  —  When  an  ox  licks  his  forefoot,  kicks  out  vio- 
lently and  repeatedly  with  his  hind  feet,  or  runs  about  uneasily,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  a  storm  is  coming. 

When  the  winged  ants  come  out  of  the  ant-hills,  look  out  for 
heavy  showers.  They  come  out  to  escape ;  the  wingless  ants  which 
remain  in  the  hill  are  drowned. 

Whenever  a  sand-storm  or  a  cyclone  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  people  out  in  the  fields  or  travelling  along  the  roads 
stop  and  pick  up  a  handful  of  dust,  which  they  throw  up  in  the  air. 
First  Sergeant  James  T.  Murphy,  Troop  "  C,"  Third  Cavalry,  United 
States  Army.     This  practice  is  of  Indian  derivation. 

Witchcraft.  —  Maria  Antonia  was  emphatic  in  her  expression  of 
belief  that  there  were  lots  of  "  brujas  "  (witches)  around,  who  took 
delight  in  doing  harm  to  you  personally,  or  in  spreading  sickness 
among  your  cattle,  blighting  your  crops,  or  ruining  your  fruit-trees. 

Everybody  believed  in  witches  ;  there  might  be  some  fool  "  Ameri- 
canos "  who  would  say  they  did  not,  but  she  was  sure  that  they  were 
only  talking  for  talk's  sake.  However,  what  the  "Americanos" 
did  concerned  her  but  little.  She  had  been  told  that  many  "  Ameri- 
canos "  were  not  "  Christianos."  She  wouldn't  talk  to  a  man  who 
was  so  wickedly  stupid  that  he  refused  to  believe  what  every  one 
of  good  sense  knew  to  be  so."  "Don't  you  believe  in  'brujas,'  mi 
capitan  ?  "  Why,  surely,  comadrecita,  —  do  you  not  see  that  I  am 
different  from  those  fool  Gringos  who  come  down  here  pretending 
to  know  more  than  their  grandparents  did  ?  What  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  is,  what  is  the  cure,  or  the  best  preventive,  so  that  I  may 
run  no  danger  of  being  '  maleficiado  '  myself." 

The  best  remedy,  Maria  Antonia  said,  was  to  offer  to  San  Antonio, 
or  other  powerful  patron  who  works  miracles  in  that  particular  line, 
a  "milagro  "  of  silver  made  in  the  form  of  the  limb  of  the  live  stock 
or  the  fruit-tree  which  had  been  bewitched.  She  had  never  known 
that  to  fail,  but  then  there  were  other  remedies,  too,  which  I  might 
as  well  learn. 

"  Saint  Anthony  protects  his  friends  from  many  troubles,  but  spe- 
cially from  witchcraft."  Charles  G.  Leland,  "  Roman  Etruscan  Re- 
mains," page  240. 
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There  are  not  only  witches  in  the  world,  but  a  class  of  people 
whom  she  styles  "gente  de  chusma,"  who  seem  to  be  allied  to  our 
fairies.  They  fly  about  from  place  to  place  on  the  winds.  They 
have  sold  their  souls  to  the  Devil  and  must  never  think  of  God  when 
they  die.  Their  souls  fly  about  from  place  to  place.  They  will  not 
enter  a  house  where  there  is  mustard.  You  must  take  mustard  — 
that  in  a  bottle  will  do  —  and  make  with  it  a  cross  upon  the  wall, 
alongside  of  the  bed  upon  which  you  are  to  sleep.     {M.  A.) 

To  keep  away  witches,  the  Italian  peasantry  "  sprinkle  mustard- 
seed  on  the  door-sill."  Charles  G.  Leland,  "  Roman  Etruscan  Re- 
mains," page  203. 

Once  there  was  a  man  down  here  (Rio  Grande  City,  Texas),  who 
owed  a  washerwoman  five  dollars  and  refused  to  pay  her.  Now  this 
washerwoman  was  a  witch,  and  she  filled  this  man  full  of  worms,  but 
Maria  Antonia  was  called  in  just  in  time  and  gave  him  a  strong 
emetic  and  a  strong  purge,  and  then  dosed  him  with  a  decoction  of 
Yerba  de  Cancer,  Yerba  Gonzalez,  and  Guayuli,  and  expelled  thirteen 
worms  ("  gusanos  ")  with  green  heads  and  white  bodies. 

To  keep  away  witches :  Smoke,  drink,  or  chew  powdered  "  mari- 
guan  "  every  morning.  This  herb  is  also  given  secretly  in  the  food 
of  admirers  who  have  grown  insensible  to  the  charms  of  cast-off  and 
despairing  sweethearts.     (M.  A.) 

To  cure  a  man  who  has  been  rendered  impotent  by  witchcraft : 
Take  out  from  the  lamp  hanging  in  front  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
a  few  drops  of  oil,  put  upon  a  clean  rag,  and  anoint  the  genitalia. 
Drop  a  little  more  of  the  oil  upon  a  pan  of  live  coals,  saying :  "  I  do 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Then  seek 
the  woman  who  is  beloved,  and  all  obstacles  will  disappear,  but  the 
witch  who  has  caused  all  the  trouble  will  die  at  once.     (M.  A.) 

"There  is  another  method  of  using  oil,  not  for  divination  or  war- 
ring on  witches,  but  to  bewitch,  that  is,  to  fascinate  men.  It  con- 
sists in  stealing  from  a  church  some  of  the  oil  of  baptism,  if  you 
can  get  it ;  if  not,  that  which  is  blessed  and  put  into  the  lamps  be- 
fore the  Virgin  and  saints  will  do  quite  as  well.  And  if  a  girl 
anoints  her  lips  with  it,  the  man  who  kisses  her 

Will  be  seized  with  a  strange,  wild  love ; 
He  '11  heed  not  the  dark  world  beneath  him, 
He  '11  heed  not  the  heavens  above." 

Charles  G.  Leland,  "Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  pages  314,  315. 

To  cure  a  man  who  has  fallen  violently  in  love,  through  witch- 
craft :  Take  a  shilling's  worth  of  sweet  oil,  and  another  of  brandy 
made  in  Parras  (State  of  Coahuila)  ;  mix,  and  give  in  doses  of  a  large 
spoonful  until  the  patient  has  vomited  freely  ;  then  give  him  some 
beef  tea,  made  hot,  but  without  salt,  fat,  or  tallow.     The  patient  will 
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break  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  and  will  vomit  again  —  but  he  must 
now  be  careful  of  himself,  lest  he  take  cold.  Let  him  now  eat  what 
he  pleases,  and  go  to  sleep.  When  he  wakes  up  in  the  morning,  he 
will  be  completely  cured  of  his  infatuation.     (M.  A.) 

To  keep  witches  away  from  you  at  night :  When  about  to  retire, 
kneel  down  and  say  the  following  prayer,  in  a  low  voice  :  — 

Cuatro  esquinas  tiene  mi  casa. 
(My  house  has  four  corners.) 
Cuatro  angeles  que  la  adoran. 
(Four  angels  adore  it.) 
Lucas,  Marcos,  Juan,  y  Mateo. 
(Luke,  Mark,  John,  and  Matthew.) 
Ni  brujas,  ni  hechiceras. 
(Neither  witches,  nor  charmers.) 
Ni  hombre  malhechor. 
(Nor  evil-doing  man.) 
(Must  harm  me,  understood.) 

En  el  Nombre  del  Padre. 

(In  the  Name  of  the  Father.) 

Y  del  Hijo,  y  del  Espiritu  Santo. 

(And  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

Recite  the  above  three  times,  and  witches  can  neither  harm  you 
nor  enter  your  house.     (M.  A.) 

I  have  two  sets  of  prayers  to  counteract  witchcraft :  One  to  "  San 
Cipriano,"  printed  in  Saltillo,  in  1888,  in  the  press  of  Ignacio  C.  de 
la  Pena.  It  is  too  long  to  be  copied  entire,  but  includes  an  invoca- 
tion for  preservation  from  sudden  death,  lightning,  earthquake,  fire, 
calumny,  evil  tongues,  bad  thoughts,  all  enemies,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, and  for  all  who  are  bewitched  ("  maleficiados  "),  or  likely  to  be. 
The  second,  entitled  "Novena  de  San  Ramon  Non-nato,"  Mexico, 
1889,  does  not  specify  witchcraft  in  direct  terms. 

The  last  punishment  inflicted  for  witchcraft  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  was  that  imposed  by  Judge  Sam  Stewart  of  Rio 
Grande  City  (Fort  Ringgold),  Texas,  in  1876. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  arrange  the  story  from  my  notes  and  my  recol- 
lection of  the  judge's  account,  it  was  about  like  this  :  A  young  man  of 
good  Mexican  family  was  slowly  wasting  away  under  the  attack  of  a 
disease,  the  exact  nature  of  which  quite  baffled  the  local  medical  tal- 
ent. All  the  medicines  on  sale  in  the  "  Botica  del  Aguila"  (Eagle 
Drug  Store)  had  been  sampled  to  no  purpose,  and  the  sick  man's 
condition  had  become  deplorable.  The  physicians,  who  disagreed  in 
everything  else,  concurred  upon  the  one  point  that  he  had  but  a  few 
days  longer  to  live.  At  this  juncture,  a  friend  suggested  to  the 
mother  that  she  call  in  one  of  the  numerous  old  hags,  who,  under 
the  name  of  "  curanderas,"  combine  in  equal  portions  a  knowledge 
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of  kitchen  botany,  the  black  art,  humbuggery  pure  and  simple,  and  a 
familiarity  with  just  enough  prayers  and  litanies  to  give  a  specious 
varnish  to  the  more  objectionable  features  of  their  profession.  The 
"curandera"  responded  promptly,  and  made  her  diagnosis  almost 
with  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

"  Your  son,"  she  said  to  the  grief-stricken  mother,  "  has  neither 
consumption  nor  paralysis.  The  doctors  can't  tell  what  ails  him, 
but  I  can  see  it  all,  and  with  the  power  of  God  can  soon  make  him 
well  again." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him,  then,  my  dear  little  friend?" 
"  Black  Thomas  cats.  When  I  came  into  the  room,  the  floor  was  a 
foot  deep  with  Thomas  cats  which  had  jumped  out  of  your  son's 
throat,  but  they  became  frightened  when  they  saw  me  and  scam- 
pered back  again.     I  '11  soon  get  rid  of  them  all." 

Her  intentions  may  have  been  good,  but  she  got  rid  of  nothing. 
Her  "remedios"  produced  no  effect,  and  the  patient  kept  on  sink- 
ing. 

Just  then  a  rival  "curandera"  came  up  to  the  mother  and  said: 
"That  woman  is  deceiving  you.  She  don't  know  what  she  's  talking 
about.  Why  your  son  never  has  been  troubled  by  Thomas  cats  — 
but  I  can  tell  you  at  once  what  ails  him." 

"Tell  me,  then,  in  the  name  of  God." 

"It  is  bull-frogs.  I  can  see  them  jumping  over  each  other  and 
running  into  and  out  from  his  mouth." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  first  "curandera  "  would  not  give 
up  the  case,  but  insisted  on  holding  on  to  what,  in  the  language  of 
to-day,  would  be  called  a  decidedly  soft  snap,  and  the  town,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  taking  up  a  quarrel  in  which  it  did  n't  have  the 
slightest  interest,  became  divided  into  the  two  bitterly  hostile  fac- 
tions of  the  "  bull-froggers  "  and  the  "Thomas-catters."  The  street 
became  blocked  with  a  crowd  of  partisans  and  excitement  ran  high. 
Judge  Stewart  surrounded  the  whole  gang  and  had  them  run  down 
to  court,  where  he  dismissed  all  but  the  ten  "  curanderas  "  (for  there 
were  ten  altogether),  who  were  loudly  proclaiming  their  influence 
with  witches. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  witches  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  first. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  many  times.  Why  only  last  Wednesday,  the 
witches  picked  me  up  at  midnight  and  took  me  out  on  the  Corpus 
Christi  road,  and  up  above  the  clouds,  where  they  played  pelota  (foot- 
ball) with  me,  and  when  they  got  tired  of  that,  they  dropped  me  into 
a  mesquite  thicket,  and  here  you  see  my  clothes  all  torn  to  rags  to 
prove  that  I  am  telling  the  truth." 

The  next  one  said  she  could  get  into  any  house,  no  matter  whether 
the  doors  were  open  or  shut. 
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The  third  could  tell  where  to  find  hidden  money,  and  so  on  through 
the  list. 

The  judge  wasted  no  time  on  the  culprits,  but  fined  them  all 
ten  dollars  apiece,  and  sentenced  them  to  a  month  each  in  the 
county  jail,  and  when  they  begged  for  clemency  and  told  him  that 
they  were  poor  humble  women,  he  brusquely  replied  :  "  That 's  no- 
thing. You  can  all  get  out  through  the  keyholes,  and  you  all  know 
where  to  find  buried  money  to  pay  your  fines.  That  is  all  there  is 
about  it." 

This  article  has  become  so  much  longer  than  I  at  first  intended 
that  it  must  now  close  without  a  description  of  the  remedies  and 
treatment  employed  in  a  very  extended  practice  by  the  old  charlatan 
"  San  Pablo,"  of  Los  Olmos,  or,  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  by 
the  hermit  who  lives  in  the  cave  near  Penefio.  However,  these  men 
are  exponential  rather  of  the  superstition  which  would  credit  them 
with  therapeutic  power,  mundane  or  supernatural,  than  of  the  more 
generally  disseminated  practices  and  ideas  which  constitute  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

JoJin  G.  Bourke. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  January  5,  1894. 
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PLANTATION   COURTSHIP.1 

The  American  slave's  life  was  a  desert  of  suffering  certainly,  but 
in  it  there  were  oases  whose  shades  and  springs  yielded  comforts 
whose  delights  were  all  the  keener  for  their  infrequency. 

He  had  his  holidays  and  his  social  seasons,  and  there  were  hours 
when,  his  day's  task  done,  he  poured  his  story  of  admiration  and  love 
into  the  ears  of  some  dusky  maiden  whose  presence  brought  to  him 
a  joy  as  sweet,  perhaps  sweeter,  than  that  which  his  smart  young 
master  felt  in  the  society  of  the  free  woman  whom  he  loved  and  hon- 
ored. 

The  slave  girl  had  to  be  won  as  surely  as  did  her  fair  young  mis- 
tress, and  her  black  fellow  in  slavery  who  aspired  to  her  hand  had  to 
prove  his  worthiness  to  receive  it. 

Instances  were  not  a  few  where  the  black  knight  laid  down  his 
life  in  defence  of  the  honor  of  his  lady-love,  but  of  course  milder 
proofs  of  worthiness  were  the  rule. 

Among  the  slaves  there  were  regular  forms  of  "  courtship,"  and 
almost  every  large  plantation  had  an  experienced  old  slave  who  in- 
structed young  gallants  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go  in  the 
delicate  matter  of  winning  the  girls  of  their  choice. 

I  have  distinct  recollection  of  "  Uncle  Gilbert,"  a  bald,  little,  dark 
man,  who  carried  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead  the  most  of  the 
time. 

"  Uncle  Gilbert "  was  the  shoemaker  on  a  plantation  where  there 
were  a  hundred  slaves,  whose  good  young  master,  "  Pete,"  allowed 
them  to  receive  company  Sundays  and  some  evenings  in  the  week 
from  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

What  gay  times  there  were  on  that  plantation  in  the  days  befo'  de 
wah  ! 

"  Uncle  Gilbert"  was  very  learned  in  the  art  of  "courtship,"  and 
it  was  to  his  shop  the  slave  lads  went  for  instruction  in  "courtship's 
words  and  ways." 

The  old  man  had  served  a  half  dozen  masters,  had  won  and  buried 
as  many  wives,  and  had  travelled  much.  It  was  therefore  conceded 
by  the  people  of  all  the  neighborhood  that  nobody  thereabouts  was  a 
greater  authority  on  wooing  than  he. 

"  Uncle  Gilbert "  held  the  very  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
"courtin'  is  a  mighty  ticklish  bizness,"  and  that  he  who  would  "git 
a  gal  wuth  havin'  mus'  know  how  to  talk  fur  her." 

I  never  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  "  the  old  man's  "  pupils, 
being  too  young  when  I  knew  him  to  make  inquiry  along  the  court- 
1  Paper  read  before  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Folk-Lore  Society,  April  30,  1894. 
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ship  line,  but  I  tracked  many  young  men  to  Uncle  Gilbert's  shop  in 
the  interest  of  general  gossip. 

The  courtship  idea,  of  course,  belongs  to  people  of  every  clime  and 
race.     People  only  differ  in  expressing  it. 

The  American  slave's  courtship  words  and  forms  are  the  result  of 
his  attempt  at  imitating  the  gushingly  elegant  manners  and  speech 
of  his  master. 

Uncle  Gilbert's  rule  of  courtship  was  that  a  "young  man  mus'  tes' 
an'  prove  a  gal  befo'  offerin'  her  his  han'.  Ef  er  gal  gives  a  man  as 
good  anser  as  he  gives  her  queston,  den  she  is  all  right  in  min'.  Ef 
she  can  look  him  squar  in  de  face  when  she  talks  to  him,  den  she  kin 
be  trusted  ;  and  ef  her  patches  is  on  straight,  an'  her  close  clean,  den 
she  is  gwine  ter  keep  de  house  straight  and  yer  britches  mended. 
Sich  er  ooman  is  wuth  havin'." 

SAMPLE  OF  A  "  COURTSHIP  "  CONVERSATION. 

He.  My  dear  kin'  miss,  has  you  any  objections  to  me  drawing  my 
cher  to  yer  side,  and  revolvin'  de  wheel  of  my  conversation  around  de 
axle  of  your  understandin'  ? 

She.  I  has  no  objection  to  a  gentleman  addressin'  me  in  a  proper 
manner,  kin'  sir. 

He.  My  dear  miss,  de  worl'  is  a  howlin'  wilderness  full  of  de- 
vourin'  animals,  and  you  has  got  to  walk  through  hit.  Has  you 
made  up  yer  min'  to  walk  through  hit  by  yersef,  or  wid  some  bol' 
wahyer  ? 

She.  Yer  'terrigation,  kin'  sir,  shall  be  answered  in  a  ladylike 
manner,  ef  you  will  prove  to  me  dat  it  is  not  for  er  form  and  er  fash- 
ion dat  you  puts  de  question. 

He.  Dear  miss,  I  would  not  so  impose  on  a  lady  like  you  as  to  as* 
her  a  question  for  a  form  an'  a  fashion.  B'lieve  me,  kin'  miss,  dat 
I  has  a  pertickler  objick  in  ingagin'  yer  in  conversation  dis  after- 
noon. 

She.  Dear  kin'  sir,  I  has  knowed  many  a  gentleman  to  talk  wid 
wise  words  and  flatterin'  looks,  and  at  de  same  time  he  may  have  a 
deceivin'  heart.  May  I  as'  yer,  kin'  gentleman,  ef  you  has  de  full 
right  to  address  a  lady  in  a  pertickler  manner  ? 

He.  I  has,  kin'  miss.  I  has  seen  many  sweet  ladies,  but  I  has 
never  up  to  dis  day  an'  time  lef  de  highway  of  a  single  gentleman  to 
foller  dese  beacon  lights.  But  now,  kin'  miss,  as  I  looks  in  yer  dark 
eyes,  and  sees  yer  hones'  face,  and  hears  yer  kind  voice,  I  mus'  con- 
fess, dear  lady,  dat  I  would  be  joyous  to  come  to  yer  beck  and  call 
in  any  time  of  danger. 

She.  Den,  kin'  sir,  I  will  reply  in  anser  to  your  'terrigation  in  de 
fus  place,  sence  I  think  you  is  a  hones'  gentleman,  dat  I  feels  dat  a 
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lady  needs  de  pertection  of  a  bol'  wahyer  in  dis  worT  where  dere's 
many  wil'  animals  and  plenty  of  danger. 

He.  Den,  kin'  honored  miss,  will  you  condescen'  to  encourage  me 
to  hope  dat  I  might,  some  glorious  day  in  de  future,  walk  by  yer  side 
as  a  perteckter  ? 

She.  Kin'  sir,  ef  you  thinks  you  is  a  bol'  warrior  I  will  condescend 
to  let  you  pass  under  my  observation  from  dis  day  on,  an'  ef  you 
proves  wuthy  of  a  confidin'  ladies'  trus',  some  lady  might  be  glad  to 
axcept  yer  pertection  —  and  dat  lady  might  be  me. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  the  two  agree  to  become  lovers, 
and  as  love's  language  is  not  reducible  to  writing  and  repetition  we 
will  leave  them,  hoping  that  when  all  has  been  arranged  that  we  shall 
be  among  the  many  white  and  black  guests  who  will  assemble  to  give 
congratulations  and  to  partake  of  the  big  supper  which  "ole  mistis" 
and  "ole  marster"  will  surely  give  in  celebration  of  the  event  here 
foreshadowed. 

Frank  D.  Banks. 
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WASTE-BASKET    OF   WORDS. 

Manavellings.  —  This  word,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  dictiona- 
ries, is  in  this  town  applied  to  remnants  of  a  meal,  the  "  leavings ;  "  an 
expression  somewhat  akin  to  the  sailors'  phrase  of  the  "dog's  dish."  — 
T.  F.  Hunt,  Salem,  Mass. 

Resent.  —  In  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  79,  attention  was  drawn 
to  two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  resent,  in  a  good  sense,  so  late  as  the 
years  1772-73,  to  be  found  in  the  "Records  of  the  Old  Colony  Club,"  then 
recently  published  in  "  Proceedings  Mass.  Hist.  Soc."  (2d  ser.),  vol.  iii.  p. 
428.  In  a  note,  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  the  editor,  remarks  that  "  these  survi- 
vals in  common  use  in  a  community  of  ancient  forms  of  speech  and  mean- 
ings sometimes  imply  a  healthy  conservatism,  but  often  an  isolation  from 
the  centre  of  literary  influence,  which  silently  moulds  the  language  as  well 
as  the  manners  of  society." 

In  a  late  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  same  society  (6th  ser.),  vol.  vi., 
"  Belcher  Papers,"  Pt.  I.  p.  204,  in  a  letter  from  Gov.  Jonathan  Belcher  to 
his  son  in  London,  written  from  Boston,  October  20,  1732, 1  find  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  You  must  forgive  my  correction  of  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  in  his  diction.  You  say  his  Lordship  resents  such  a  singu- 
lar favor.  You  must  observe  the  word  resent  is  a  N.  England  phrase  hardly 
known  in  the  polite  world  where  you  are,  and  is  by  all  modern  authors  used 
in  an  ill  sense,  as  when  a  man  is  angry  or  provoked." 

This  is  interesting  as  showing  how  speedily  this  word,  which  French  says 
was  first  introduced  into  the  language  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ceased  to 
be  employed  except  in  a  bad  sense,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  two 
old  colony  clergymen,  who  forty  years  later  gave  it  a  good  signification, 
were  living  in  "  isolation  from  the  centre  of  literary  influence."  —  Henry  IV. 
Havnes. 


FOLK-LORE   SCRAP-BOOK. 

The  Settlement  and  Early  Social  Condition  of  Kentucky  (1775- 
1792).  From  "The  Centenary  of  Kentucky"  (June  1,  1892,  celebrated  by 
the  Filson  Club  ;  see  "  Notes  on  Publications  Received,"  below,  containing 
the  address  of  Col.  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  President  of  the  Club),  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

Kentucky,  as  the  author  remarks,  is  derived  from  the  Iroquois  word 
"kentake,"  prairie,  and  the  epithet  of  "dark  and  bloody  ground  "  may  have 
originated  from  an  expression  of  an  Indian  chief,  the  Dragging  Canoe,  at 
the  treaty  of  Wataga,  he  having  applied  a  similar  expression  to  lands  south 
of  the  Kentucky  Kiver  with  the  idea  of  deterring  the  whites  from  claiming 
that  region  (p.  38). 

"  The  first  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  lived  in  what  were  called  forts.  These  structures  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  those  massive  piles  of  stone  and  earth  from  which  thunder  mis- 
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siles  of  destruction  in  modern  times.  They  were  simply  rows  of  the  conven- 
tional log  cabins  of  the  day,  built  on  four  sides  of  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
which  remained  as  an  open  space  between  them.  This  open  space  served 
as  a  playground,  a  muster-field,  a  corral  for  domestic  animals,  and  a  store- 
house for  implements.  The  cabins  which  formed  the  fort's  walls  were 
dwelling-houses  for  the  people,  and  contained  the  rudest  conveniences  of 
life.  The  bedstead  consisted  of  forks  driven  in  the  dirt  floor,  through  the 
prongs  of  which  poles  extended  to  cracks  in  the  wall,  and  over  which  buf- 
falo skins  were  spread  for  a  mattress  and  bear  skins  for  a  covering.  The 
dining-table  was  a  broad  puncheon  hewn  smooth  with  an  adze,  and  set  on 
four  legs  made  of  sticks  inserted  at  auger  holes  in  the  corners.  The  chairs 
were  three-legged  stools  made  in  the  same  way,  and  the  table  furniture  con- 
sisted of  wooden  plates,  trays,  noggins,  bowls,  and  trenchers,  usually  turned 
out  of  buckeye.  A  few  tin  cups  and  pewter  plates,  and  delf  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  two-pronged  iron  forks  and  pewter  spoons,  were  luxuries  brought 
from  the  old  country,  and  only  found  upon  the  tables  of  the  few  who  could 
afford  them.  The  fireplace  occupied  nearly  one  whole  side  of  the  house  ; 
the  window  was  a  hole  covered  with  paper  saturated  with  bear's  grease, 
and  the  door  an  opening  over  which  hung  a  buffalo  skin.  Near  the  door 
hung  the  long-barreled  flint-lock  rifle  on  the  prongs  of  a  buck's  horns  pinned 
to  the  wall,  and  from  which  place  it  was  never  absent  except  when  in  use. 

"  In  these  confined  cabins  whole  families  occupied  a  single  room.  Here 
the  women  hackled  the  wild  nettle,  carded  the  buffalo  wool,  spun  the  thread, 
wove  the  cloth,  and  made  the  clothes.  The  men  wore  buckskin  hunting- 
shirts,  trousers,  and  moccasins,  and  the  women  linsey  gowns  in  winter  and 
linen  in  summer.  If  there  was  a  broadcloth  coat  or  a  calico  dress,  it  came 
from  the  old  settlements,  and  was  only  worn  on  rare  occasions. 

"  Such  a  life  had  its  pains,  but  it  also  had  its  pleasures.  Of  evenings  and 
rainy  days  the  fiddle  was  heard,  and  the  merry  old  Virginia  reel  danced  by 
old  and  young.  A  marriage  that  sometimes  united  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  a 
girl  of  fourteen  was  an  occasion  of  great  merriment,  and  brought  out  the 
whole  fort.  When  an  itinerant  preacher  came  along,  and  favored  them  with 
a  sermon  two  or  three  hours  in  length,  it  was  also  a  great  occasion.  A 
young  man  had  some  difficulty  in  making  his  sweetheart  understand  all  he 
had  to  say  in  a  small  room  filled  by  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  on  essential  points  it  was  easy  to  remove  the  discussion  to  the  open 
space.  The  shooting-match,  the  foot-race,  wrestling,  jumping,  boxing,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  fighting,  afforded  amusement  in  the  open  space,  and  blind- 
fold, and  hide-and-seek,  and  quiltings,  knittings,  and  candy-pullings  made 
the  cabins  merry  on  many  occasions.  The  corn-field  and  the  vegetable  gar- 
den were  cultivated  within  range  of  the  fort,  and  sentinels  were  on  guard 
while  the  work  was  being  done  "  (pp.  42-45). 

"The  great  obstacles  to  the  rapid  population  of  the  country  were  the 
Indians.  They  lurked  in  the  woods,  and  confined  the  settlers  to  the  forts. 
They  did  not  occupy  the  soil,  but  lived  to  the  north  and  the  south  and 
the  west,  and  kept  Kentucky  for  a  hunting-ground.  They  crossed  the 
Ohio  in  small  parties,  and,  like  thieves  in  the  night,  crept  stealthily  upon 
their  victims,  and  shot  them  down  or  tomahawked  them  unawares.     More 
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people  were  killed  in  this  desultory  way  than  in  regular  battles.  In  1790, 
Judge  Inness  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  during  the  seven  years  he 
had  lived  in  Kentucky  the  Indians  had  killed  one  thousand  five  hundred 
souls,  stolen  twenty  thousand  horses,  and  carried  off  property  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  If  to  this  fearful  number  we  add  all 
the  deaths  previous  to  1783  and  subsequent  to  1790,  the  time  covered  by 
Judge  Inness'  estimate,  in  battle  and  by  murder  we  shall  have  a  terrible 
summary.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  in  Kentucky  before  the  final  vic- 
tory over  them  by  General  Wayne  in  1794"  (pp.  45.  46)- 

"John  Filson,  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  published  in  1784,  estimated 
the  population  of  Kentucky  at  thirty  thousand,  and  the  map  which  accom- 
panied his  history  showed  this  population  to  be  living  in  fifty-two  stations 
and  eighteen  houses  outside"  (p.  50). 

"  Even  as  late  as  March  10,  1795,  a  number  of  citizens  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County  bound  themselves  by  written  contract  to  pay  the  sum  set 
opposite  their  names  for  Indian  scalps  taken  within  their  vicinity  "  (p.  77). 

"  On  the  farms  that  had  been  opened  near  the  forts  the  rudest  kind  of 
agriculture  prevailed.  The  farmer  broke  up  his  ground  with  the  wooden 
mould-board  plough,  and  planted  his  corn  and  sowed  his  wheat  with  his  hand. 
The  grain  was  cut  with  a  reap-hook,  or  cradle,  and  beat  out  by  the  flail,  or 
by  the  feet  of  horses  ridden  over  the  straw  with  the  heads  on  laid  in  a  circle 
for  this  purpose.  His  flour  was  sifted  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and 
his  grain  ground  in  the  hand  mill  or  beaten  in  the  mortar.  A  few  horse 
mills  and  water  mills  were  in  the  country,  but  they  were  not  generally  used 
or  accessible.  His  crop  was  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  and  his  carpenter's 
work  done  with  the  axe,  the  adze,  and  the  auger.  His  flax  was  spun  on  the 
small  wheel,  his  wool  on  the  large  wheel,  and  both  woven  on  the  hand 
loom  "  (pp.  77,  78). 

"But  little  money  was  in  circulation,  and  barter  was  the  almost  universal 
medium  of  exchange.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  about  the  only  silver  known, 
and  this  was  cut  with  a  hammer  and  chisel  into  halfs,  and  quarters,  and  bits, 
and  picayunes  for  the  convenience  of  change.  Some  old  trappers,  who 
wanted  silver  for  their  beaver  skins,  complained  that  the  dollar  was  some- 
times cut  into  five  or  six  quarters  "  (p.  84). 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 

Folk-Tales  of  Angola.  —  The  Bishop  Taylor  Mission  has  ordered  for 
its  use  one  hundred  copies  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  Such  subscription  is  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  publication  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  folk-lore  research. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  American  libraries  and  collectors  would 
show,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  similar  appreciation,  and  by  their  support 
render  possible  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  series. 
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Italian  Marionettes  in  Boston.  —  As  we  write,  we  learn  that  the  pup- 
pets of  this  interesting  show,  so  purely  South  Italian  in  character,  have 
been  injured  by  fire.  The  story  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins  has 
been  continued,  as  usual,  during  the  entire  season  ;  but  in  Holy  Week  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  give  a  Passion  Play.  Under  the  patronage  of  Miss 
Alger,  this  play,  in  the  spring,  was  performed  for  purpose  of  charity,  before 
an  intelligent  audience.  The  libretto,  following  the  Gospel  history,  cannot 
be  called  traditional  or  very  ancient;  yet  some  parts  of  the  drama  retain 
the  stamp  of  old  usage.  The  representations  by  which  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  a  simple  peasantry  are  stirred  do  not  have  the  same  effect  on 
all  modern  observers  ;  hence  the  reproach  of  impiety,  mistakenly  applied 
to  such  exhibitions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  theatre  reopens,  the 
effective  and  even  artistic  scenery,  painted,  we  believe,  by  the  director  him- 
self, may  not  be  found  modernized. 

IV..  W.  N. 

Folk-Belief  in  the  Virginia  Lowlands.  —  These  people  retain  many 
of  the  customs  and  forms  of  speech  which  were  used  in  England  during 
the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  their  language  has  the  sound  of  a 
bygone  period.  The  counterpart  of  their  speech  can  be  found  only  in 
books  printed  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  old 
family  burying  grounds  scattered  along  the  James  River  from  Jamestown 
southward  to  Hampton  Roads  are  old  tombstones  which  bear  inscriptions 
dating  back  to  1700  a.  d.     One  has  the  following  :  — 

Here  Lies  John  Roscoe,  Gentleman. 
Boren  in  Chorlie  England,  1684 
Died  at  Blunt  Point  Va.  1734. 

These  stones  were  of  course  brought  across  the  water  from  England,  as 
were  also  the  bricks  for  the  houses,  the  foundations  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble. The  old  plantations  have  been  divided  up  among  the  children  from 
one  generation  to  another,  until  now  each  family  has  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  acres  and  a  little  house  of  two  or  three  rooms. 

They  have  many  quaint  signs.  When  a  rooster  crows  after  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  women  and  children  all  turn  out  to  run  him  down,  that 
they  may  feel  of  his  feet  if  they  are  cold.  The  crow  foretells  a  death  in 
the  family,  but  if  his  feet  are  warm  an  early  wedding  is  expected. 

The  girls  burn  small  pine  knots  until  they  fall  to  pieces,  then  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  knot  they  take  what  seems  just  like  a 
hair  from  some  one's  head  ;  the  color  of  this  hair  tells  them  the  color  of 
the  hair  of  their  future  husband. 

I  did  not  believe  they  really  found  any  such  thing  in  a  pine  knot,  until 
they  burned  some  in  my  room  to  prove  it  to  me  :  there  really  was  in  each 
knot  what  looked  like  a  hair — sometimes  black,  sometimes  light. 

On  certain  days  of  the  year,  the  girls  look  in  pools  of  water,  expecting  to 
see  the  face  of  their  future  husband ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  first 
night  of  May  all  the  girls  go  in  groups  of  three  or  four  and  pick  sage  : 
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the  first  beau  of   their  acquaintance  whom  they  meet  after  this  is  to  be 
their  future  husband. 

When  there  is  a  death  in  the  family  the  clock  is  always  stopped,  and 
never  started  until  after  the  burial ;  this  custom  is  universal. 

After  death  the  medicine  is  religiously  saved,  the  cork  being  removed 
from  the  bottle,  which  is  left  standing  several  weeks  on  the  mantel ;  if  the 
quantity  remains  good,  everything  is  all  right,  but  if,  by  evaporation,  the 
quantity  should  grow  less,  then  the  medicine  is  understood  to  have  been 
tricked,  and  thus  to  have  caused  the  death. 

Any  suspicious  little  bundle  of  twigs  or  sticks  found  under  a  house  or 
doorstep  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  some  old,  eviJ-minded 
negress,  such  persons  being  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working  charms 
and  "  tricks."  It  would  take  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  hire  one  of  these 
poor  people  to  take  up  the  ashes  from  their  fireplaces  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  midday,  so  strong  is  their  belief  that  it  would  bring  trouble  upon  the 
house. 

They  have  strong  religious  feelings,  and  the  children  are  taught  when 
they  rise  from  the  table  after  meals  to  say,  "  Thank  and  bless  the  Lord 
Par."     They  often  keep  up  this  custom  until  they  are  full-grown  men. 

The  remedy  for  haemorrhage  is  a  common  grass  sack  placed  on  the  floor 
under  the  bed,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  remedy  for  rheumatism  was  to  have 
the  patient  stand  nude  one  hour  in  a  barrel  of  very  cold  water. 

They  call  their  aunts  and  uncles  "  Sis  "  and  "  Brer "  instead  of  uncle 
and  aunt ;  thus  it  is  "  Sis  Fannie  "  and  "  Brer  Billy."  And  they  have  a 
way  of  speaking  it  as  if  it  was  all  one  word  ;  so  at  first  I  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  a  lady's  name  was  Sisanna,  but  found  later  it  was  "  Sis 
Anna."  Another  name  I  thought  was  Bertoody,  until  it  proved  to  be 
"  Brer  Tootty." 

"  Come  day,  go  day,  God  send  Sunday,"  is  a  phrase  used  to  describe  a 
family  who  live  well  to-day  without  saving  for  the  future. 

They  are  firm  believers  in  "  haunts  "  and  tokens,  and  the  sight  of  a 
haunt  is  thought  a  sure  token  of  a  death.  The  Lord  is  always  called  by 
the  name  of  "  Old  Master,"  and  the  Devil  is  known  as  the  "Old  Boy,"  or 
"  Old  Harry." 

In  speaking  of  anything  at  a  distance  they  call  it  "  yonder,"  as,  for 
example,  "  Yon  is  Brer  Willie's  boat ; "  and  they  sing  many  old  songs  in 
which  the  word  "  yonder  "  is  often  used. 

They  have  one  beautiful  custom  :  when  a  death  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, all  out-of-door  work  is  suspended  until  after  the  burial ;  if  these  poor, 
ignorant  men  are  ploughing  when  they  hear  the  tidings,  they  do  not  wait  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  furrow,  but  the  horses  are  stopped  instantly,  and  all 
their  time  and  sympathy  are  given  to  the  afflicted  ;  often  fifty  persons  will 
watch  with  the  dead  in  a  house  of  two  rooms. 

Spirituals  and  "  Shouts  "  of  Southern  Negroes.  — (From  a  paper 
read  at  Chicago,  August  16,  1893.)  These  "  sperrichels  "  were  most  often 
sung  at  night  on  the  plantations  when  they  held  what  they  called  the 
"  shout,"  a  kind  of  religious  dance.     The  people,  young  and  old,  would 
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gather  in  the  praise  house,  or,  if  there  was  none,  in  one  of  the  larger  cabins, 
where  the  ceremonies  were  usually  prolonged  till  after  midnight,  some- 
times till  "  day  clean." 

These  shouts  were  such  peculiar  affairs  that  an  adequate  description  of 
them  is  hardly  possible.  The  scene  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  the  lofty 
Southern  pines,  the  air  so  hushed  and  still  until  broken  by  the  voices  of 
men,  the  strong  radiance  of  the  Southern  moonlight,  inside  the  building 
the  flickering  bloom  of  the  pitch-pine  knots,  the  dusky  faces  that  seemed 
to  absorb  the  light,  all  make  a  picture  so  weird  that  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined. 

The  shouts  were  no  doubt  survivals  of  African  dances  used  in  fetish  or 
idol  worship,  and  linger  still  in  country  places  remote  from  towns. 

The  centre  of  the  room  is  kept  clear  for  the  dancers,  who  take  their 
place  in  a  ring,  small  at  first,  but  constantly  increasing  as  one  after  another 
of  the  lookers-on  who  crowd  around  the  sides  of  the  room  step  into  the 
charmed  circle.  The  singing  is  generally  begun  by  the  best  singers  and 
kept  up  by  the  crowd  inside  the  ring,  the  leaders,  the  clappers,  and  all  the 
rest  growing  more  earnest  as  the  enthusiasm  increases.  The  dancers 
sometimes  join  in  the  singing,  but  usually  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  their 
places  in  the  circle.  The  ring  of  dances  begins  by  moving  slowly  around, 
not  by  lifting  the  feet  at  all,  but  sliding  them  over  the  floor,  and  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  music  takes  hold  of  them,  and  they  rouse  to  the  occasion, 
little  by  little  the  whole  body  gradually  falls  into  the  motion,  until  it  seems 
as  if  every  muscle  moves  in  perfect  time  with  the  music.  The  dancers 
move  faster  and  faster  till  the  ring  fairly  seems  to  whirl  around  the  room, 
when,  without  warning,  by  a  sudden  turn  the  leader  seems  to  call  a  halt, 
and,  without  a  second's  pause,  starts  again  in  the  opposite  direction,  very 
slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  accelerating  as  before. 

Now  and  then  some  drop  exhausted  from  the  ring,  and  edge  their  way 
out  of  doors  to  rest,  while  others  quickly  take  their  places,  but,  as  most  of 
those  who  pause  thus  return  to  participate  once  more,  the  size  of  the  ring 
does  not  diminish  for  some  hours,  until,  one  after  another,  nearly  all  are 
forced  to  admit  that  they  are  "  clean  beat  out,"  and  retire  for  good,  leaving 
the  faithful  and  perspiring  few  to  see  who  will  hold  out  the  longest. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  shouts  can  never  forget  them.  The 
fascination  of  the  music  and  the  swaying  motion  of  the  dance  is  so  great 
that  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  joining  the  magic  circle  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  enthusiastic  clappers,  "  Now,  brudder  !  "  "  Shout,  sister  !  " 
"  Come,  belieber !  "  "  Mauma  Rosa  kin  shout !  "  "  Uncle  Danyel !  " 
"  Join,  shouters  !  " 

But  times  are  changing.  Only  during  Christmas  week  can  be  heard  the 
sound  of  gliding  circles  on  the  cabin  floors.  The  rhythm  of  the  dance 
and  the  voices  of  the  shouters  die  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  old  plan- 
tation shout  is  soon  to  be  a  memory  of  the  past,  more  dim  and  indistinct 
than  the  stories  of  "  de  bestises." 

Mrs.  Abigail  M.  Holmes  Christensen. 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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Demon-Worship  in  Southern  India.  —  In  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  India  there  dwell  the  Shanars  and  other  primitive  non-Aryan 
tribes.  They  believe  that  everything  that  goes  amiss  is  the  work  of  the 
devil  deities,  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  pacify  by  offering  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices and  by  other  means.  Failures  in  trade  or  in  crops  are  attributed 
to  the  devils. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  goblins  have  been  observed  in  a  burial  or 
burning  ground,  assuming  various  shapes  ;  and  these  have  often  been 
known  at  night  to  ride  across  the  country  on  invisible  horses,  or  glide 
over  marshy  lands  in  the  form  of  a  quickly  moving,  flickering  light. 

People  hearing  a  strange  noise  or  low  cry,  at  night,  immediately  see  a 
devil  making  his  escape  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  as  large  as  a  hyena,  or  a 
cat  with  eyes  like  two  lamps. 

Sometimes  a  village  has  been  deserted,  and  its  inhabitants  have  been 
afraid  even  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
caused  by  stones  being  thrown  on  their  roofs  at  night  by  invisible  hands. 

Demons  more  malicious  still  have  been  known  to  insert,  in  the  dark, 
combustible  materials  under  the  eaves  of  thatched  roofs. 

Even  in  the  daytime,  about  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  when  there  is 
no  wind  at  all,  devils  may  often  be  seen  careering  along  in  the  shape  of  a 
whirlwind,  tossing  about  in  their  fierce  play  every  dry  stick  and  leaf  that 
happens  to  be  in  their  way. 

The  demons,  according  to  the  notions  ot  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  south- 
ern India,  do  much  evil  but  no  good.  Their  main  object  is  to  cause  terror, 
but  they  never  bestow  benefits,  or  evince  any  affection  for  men;  hence  they 
must  be  appeased  by  sacrifices  and  offerings. 

Gratitude  for  good  received,  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  a  presiding 
deity,  is  no  part  of  the  devil-worship,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  Shanars 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from  themselves  the  evils  which  the 
demons  could  inflict. 

The  devil-temples  are  small,  mean,  tomb-like  buildings,  with  an  image  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  cloister.  The  majority  of  them  are  a  pyramid-shaped 
heap  of  earth,  adorned  with  streaks  of  whitewash,  sometimes  alternating 
with  red  ochre,  which  constitutes  both  the  image  and  the  temple  ;  and  a 
similar  heap  in  front  of  it,  with  a  flat  surface,  forms  the  altar. 

A  large  tamarind-tree,  or  a  palmyra,  the  leaves  of  which  have  never  been 
cut  or  trimmed,  will  be  observed  in  close  proximity  to  the  devil-temple. 

The  devil  is  supposed  to  reside  in  this  tree,  wherefrom  he  snuffs  up  the 
odor  of  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  descends  unseen  to  join  in  the  feast. 

Rams,  goats,  or  cocks  are  the  delight  of  the  demons. 

The  sacrifice  of  goats  is  almost  continuous  ;  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  goats  are  killed  at  one  time. 

The  presiding  priest,  after  muttering  some  incantations,  severs  the  head 
of  the  goat  from  the  body  by  one  blow  of  a  large,  sickle-shaped  weapon. 
The  head  falls  to  the  share  of  the  priest,  and  the  body,  slung  on  a  pole 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  amid  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  is 
taken  home  to  furnish  the  evening  feast ;  sometimes  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
ficed goat  or  ram  is  cut  up,  cooked,  and  eaten  on  the  spot. 
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Round  the  devil-shrines  may  often  be  seen  a  number  of  small  earthen 
ovens. 

Bells  and  chains  are  always  used  in  devil-worship  and  exorcism,  the  mo- 
tive being,  not  that  of  scaring  the  devil,  but  that  of  charming  him. 

Near  the  temples  of  the  popular  devils  there  are  massive  iron  chains 
hanging  from  the  trees,  with  bells  and  knives  attached  to  them.  These 
chains  and  bells  are  all  set  jangling  and  clanging  during  the  worship  of  the 
demons  and  the  slaying  of  the  animals. 

The  devil-worship  of  the  Rodiyas  in  Ceylon  is  performed  in  the  jun- 
gle, where  a  kind  of  altar  is  erected,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
plantain-tree.  It  is  then  scented  with  a  kind  of  resin,  and  cooked  vegeta- 
bles placed  on  a  plantain  leaf  are  put  on  it,  to  which  are  added  rice  and 
flowers  and  the  blood  of  a  red  cock.  The  devil-dancer  then  recites  a 
charm,  when  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  offering  being  left 
to  be  eaten  by  birds  or  animals. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  strangers  to  realize  the  dread  in  which  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  some  of  the  low  caste  Hindoos  of  southern  India 
stand  of  devils.     They  haunt  their  paths  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  Tamil  proverb  says,  "  The  devil  who  seizes  you  in  the  cradle  goes 
with  you  to  the  funeral." 

The  Tamil  father  takes  great  care  to  see  that,  when  his  child  is  about  to 
be  brought  into  the  world,  the  leaves  of  the  margosa  tree  are  fixed  over  the 
threshold,  to  prevent  the  devils  from  entering  and  seizing  upon  the  child 
at  the  moment  of  birth. 

If  he  has  formerly  lost  two  children  and  this  be  a  son,  a  bracelet  is 
placed  upon  the  child's  arm,  and  a  gold  ring  is  fixed  in  its  nose,  as  safe- 
guards, and  then  the  child  is  solemnly  dedicated  to  some  particular  demon, 
who  is  intrusted  to  protect  it. 

The  child  is  then  named  perhaps  Payen,  —  the  Devil's  Own,  —  a  name 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  southern  India. 

The  naming  is  followed  by  a  great  feast  given  by  the  parents,  and 
sacrifices  of  sheep  or  cocks  offered  at  the  fane  of  the  tutelary  demon. 

Devils  are  said  to  be  especially  malignant  at  the  period  of  marriage, 
when  ceremonies  are  performed  to  avert  the  influences  of  the  evil  eye, 
ill  omens,  etc. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  boring  of  a  child's  ears  for  earrings,  the  evil 
deities  have  to  be  propitiated  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  cock. 

There  is  one  demon  who  is  supposed  to  be,  when  propitiated,  very 
liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  benefits,  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  great  favor- 
ite among  certain  tribes.  The  priest  of  this  devil  will  ask  the  looker-on 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  two,  which  he  guarantees  would  obtain  for 
the  offerer  a  lucrative  appointment  under  government. 

The  process  of  demonification  is  said  to  be  still  going  on  amongst  the 
Shanars ;  and  in  every  case  the  characteristics  of  the  devil  and  his  work 
are  derived  from  the  character  and  exploits  of  his  human  prototype. 

Dr.  Buhner. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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New  Orleans  Branch. — May  7,  1894.  The  Branch  met  at  Tulane 
Hall.  Professor  Fortier  presiding.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Watkins  of  New  Orleans,  which  proved  of  great  local  interest,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  having  been  brought  up,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  in  contact 
with  this  tribe,  whose  name  is  now  almost  a  tradition  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  esteem  of  the  Choctaw  for  the  white  man,  who  has  robbed  them  of 
their  lands,  is  embodied  in  the  expression  "  Oklanahullo,"  —  beloved  people. 
They  were  a  moral  people  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  white  man, 
and  when  he  first  knew  them  they  were  honest  and  truthful,  holding  in  con- 
tempt the  man  who  spoke  with  a  "forked  tongue."  Their  laws  were  few, 
but  rigidly  enforced,  especially  those  against  homicide,  whilst  minor  of- 
fences were  sometimes  punished  with  stripes.  Mr.  Watkins  illustrated  the 
rigid  way  in  which  homicide  was  punished  by  the  law  of  the  tribe,  which 
was  "  blood  for  blood,"  by  a  couple  of  anecdotes  which  were  very  inter- 
esting. 

The  wife  was  a  slave,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  her  husband,  but 
the  woman  simply  performed  a  duty  imposed  by  custom  so  hallowed  by 
antiquity  that  its  performance  was  one  of  her  highest  pleasures. 

Mr.  Watkins  here  introduced  a  letter  from  the  daughter  of  Israel  Fol- 
som,  who  for  forty-five  years  was  a  missionary  amongst  the  Choctaws,  and 
which  went  to  prove  his  contention  that  they  were  a  moral  people,  and  had 
a  religious  code.  Their  funeral  customs  were  described,  and  their  belief 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  lingered  around  the  home  for  three  days  received 
ample  treatment. 

In  early  times  traders  were  permitted  to  marry  into  the  nation,  and  from 
these  alliances  were  descended  some  of  the  first  families,  but  he  never 
knew  a  case  of  amalgamation  with  the  negro,  and  this  received  proof  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Halbert,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  Missis- 
sippi, who  also  furnished  Mr.  Watkins  with  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  a  marriage  at  which  he  had  been  a  guest,  and  which  was  performed 
according  to  the  ancient  custom. 

When  Bienville  visited  Louisiana  he  found  a  colony  of  Indians  of  various 
tribes,  which  were  neither  traders  nor  agriculturists,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  Among  some  of  these  tribes  war  was  a  pastime,  whilst  others  were 
more  peaceable,  cultivating  in  a  rude  fashion  a  few  acres  of  corn  and  to- 
bacco. This  colony  spoke  different  languages,  but  had  united  for  mutual 
protection  against  the  Comanches  and  other  tribes,  whose  depreciations  some- 
times extended  to  Mississippi.  Of  this  colony  of  tribes  the  Choctaws  alone 
exist  as  a  nation  to-day,  although  fragments  of  other  tribes  may  still  be 
met  with  in  Rapides  and  other  parishes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  this 
colony  was  broken  up,  although  a  majority  accompanied  the  Choctaws  of 
Mississippi  and  became  so  amalgamated  that  they  lost  their  identity.  A 
few  Choctaws  may  still  be  found  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  where  the  women  engage 
in  making  baskets,  while  the  men  hunt  and  play  the  loafer. 
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The  little  community  which  was  settled  here  gave  a  name  to  their  little 
village,  now  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  quite  as  appropriate  to-day  as  when 
adopted  by  the  early  inhabitants.  The  name  is  "  Balbaneha,"  which  liter- 
ally means  "the  place  where  there  is  intelligible  talk."  The  Choctaw  lan- 
guage has  given  names  to  many  of  the  creeks  which  empty  into  the  gulf, 
also  to  towns,  counties,  and  rivers  in  other  parts  of  Mississippi,  but  these 
have  mostly  become  so  corrupted  that  none  but  an  educated  Choctaw 
could  give  their  correct  interpretation.  In  conclusion  of  his  most  interest- 
ing paper  Mr.  Watkins  gave  a  description  of  an  early  form  of  mortuary  cus- 
toms of  the  tribe  which  had  been  extracted  from  a  manuscript  of  Nathaniel 
Folsom,  and  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  grandchild  of  the  writer.  The  cus- 
tom was  very  curious.  A  scaffold  was  erected  near  the  home,  just  high 
enough  to  be  safe  from  the  clogs,  upon  which  the  body  was  placed  on  its 
side  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  It  there  remained  until  decayed.  Then 
the  "  bone-picker,"  after  taking  off  the  flesh,  placed  the  bones  in  a  box. 
The  head  was  adorned  and  was  also  put  in  the  box,  which  was  placed  in 
the  "bone-house,"  —  a  house  set  apart  near  the  edge  of  the  town.  In  the 
fall  and  spring  the  people  gathered  to  weep  over  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
The  two  families,  relatives  of  the  dead,  would  meet,  and  on  one  day  one 
family  would  weep  and  mourn  and  the  other  would  dance ;  on  the  second 
day  the  proceedings  were  reversed,  so  that  all  mourned.  The  bones  were 
then  brought  out  and  wept  over  and  were  then  replaced  in  the  "  bone- 
house,"  and  the  "  bone-pickers  "  received  presents.  Mr.  Watkins  said  that 
he  had  witnessed  only  one  Indian  burial,  and  that  was  of  a  child.  For 
several  days  afterward  the  women  came  and  seated  themselves  round  the 
grave,  drew  their  blankets  over  their  heads  and  chanted  in  low  notes.  That 
chant  had  lived  long  in  his  memory,  but  the  words  were  so  obscure  that 
they  have  left  only  a  faint  trace. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  most  interesting  discussion  took  place 
amongst  the  members,  in  which  Colonel  Preston  Johnston,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Miss  Ogden,  and  Mr.  Beer  took  part. 

In  answer  to  Colonel  Preston  Johnston,  Mr.  Watkins  said  that  he  was 
born  in  1808,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  tribe  in  18 13.  Colonel  John- 
ston then  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  Tulane  University 
was  a  trader  with  the  Choctaws,  and  it  was  through  this  trade  that  he  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  money.  The  Choctaws,  he  said,  stood  high  in  point 
of  intellect,  ranking  next  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  After  them  came  the 
Natchez,  who  were  exterminated  as  a  tribe  in  1731.  Mr.  Watkins  said 
that  the  government,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  two 
tribes,  placed  the  Creeks  as  far  apart  as  possible  from  the  Choctaws  in  the 
reservation.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Beer,  he  stated  that  there  were  two  towns  in 
the  Creek  reservation  where  the  Natchez  language  was  still  spoken. 

Colonel  Johnston  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Watkins  for  his 
most  admirable  paper,  which  the  members  cordially  indorsed.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  the  president  gave  out  that  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  last  of  the  session,  would  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

(A  paper  of  Mr.  Watkins,  on  "  The  Choctaws  in  Mississippi,"  containing 
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the  letter  of  Mr.  Halbert  alluded  to,  will  be  found  in  the  March  number  of 
"  The  American  Antiquarian.") 

Montreal  Branch. — February  12,  1894.  The  Branch  met  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  W.  Grieve  Nichol,  Professor  Penhallow  in  the  chair.  Dr.  H. 
M.  Patton  read  a  paper  on  some  interesting  phases  of  Irish  folk-lore.  Dr. 
Nichol  gave  an  entertaining  account  of  the  usages  associated  with  the 
keeping  of  Guy  Fawkes's  day  in  Marblehead,  Mass.  Miss  Blanche  L. 
Macdonell  contributed  an  outline  of  a  tale  of  the  soil,  comprising  a  Cana- 
dian legend,  based  on  the  essential  features  of  the  popular  life  of  French 
Canada,  dealing  with  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  encountered  by  the 
voyageurs  and  hunters  in  that  life  of  the  woods  which  belonged  to  pioneers 
of  the  old  re'gime. 

The  following  officers  for  1894  were  elected  at  the  January  meeting  : 
President,  Mr.  John  Reade  ;  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  J.  White  ;  Second 
Vice-President,  Mr.  K.  Boissevain  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  E.  Came ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Patton  ;  Ladies'  Committee,  Mrs.  Robert  Reid,  Mrs.  Beaugrand, 
Mrs.  Fortier,  Mrs.  Boissevain,  Miss  Blanche  Macdonell. 

March  12.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Saxe  on  Luke 
Street.  Mr.  Boissevain  in  the  chair  at  first,  and  afterwards  Mr.  White. 
The  Secretary  notified  the  meeting  that  the  following  have  been  elected 
Corresponding  Members  of  this  branch,  by  the  Managing  Committee  :  Mr. 
Faucher  St.  Maurice,  Quebec  ;  J.  M.  Lemoine,  Quebec  ;  J.  E.  Roy,  Levis  ; 
L.  P.  Lemay,  Quebec;  Benjamin  Suite,  Ottawa;  Dr.  George  Stewart,  Que- 
bec; Dr.  Kingsford,  Ottawa;  James  Bain,  Toronto  Public  Library;  Dr. 
George  Bryce,  Winnipeg ;  Charles  Mair,  Edmunton  ;  John  McLean,  Fort 
McLeod,  Calgary;  Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Windsor,  N.  S.  ;  Dr.  George 
Patterson,  Pictou,  N.  S. ;  Rev.  Moses  Harvey,  St.  John's,  N.  F.  ;  Henry 
Mott,  Montreal. 

A  motion  was  carried  as  follows  :  Resolved,  that  By-Law  No.  5  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  clause  :  When  three  members  agree  to 
join  the  Society  at  the  same  time  and  are  proposed  and  seconded  by  the 
same  members,  they  may  elect  to  receive  only  one  copy  of  the  Journal,  and 
their  subscription  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  members  of  one  family. 
This  amendment  came  from  the  Board  of  Management  through  the  sub- 
committee. 

After  some  discussion  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table.  The  meeting  then  listened  to  a  paper  read  by  Profes- 
sor Penhallow,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  Dr.  Robert  Bell  of  Ottawa. 
The  paper  was  entitled  "  Some  Objibwe  Legends,"  and  was  of  great  inter- 
est. In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  paper  the  meeting  was  favored 
by  Miss  Hall  with  some  Indian  music  rendered  on  the  piano.  This  music 
was  thought  to  resemble  much  of  the  Japanese  music,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  pieces  :  a  dance  song,  a  love  song,  Wawan  choral,  solemn  pro- 
cession of  peace  pipes  around  the  lodge  after  the  pipes  are  raised,  dance 
son  of  a  chief's  society,  song  of  dismissal,  and  final  song  when  raising  the 
pipes.     The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  way. 

April  13.     Mr.  Henry  Mott  was  called  on  to  read  a  paper  on  "  All 
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Fools'  Day."  The  practice  of  playing  practical  jokes,  belonging  to  this 
day,  was  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  various  jests  in  use.  The  custom 
had  prevailed,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  France,  Sweden,  and 
Portugal,  and  had  also  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  Romans 
and  to  India.  In  Scotland  April  fooling  was  generally  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate or  impromptu  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  is  conveyed  in  the 

old  rhyme  :  — 

This  is  the  first  day  of  April, 
Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile. 

"Gowk,"  in  this  rhyme,  is  equivalent  to  "gawk,"  a  cuckoo  or  simpleton. 
Mr.  Mott  remarked  that  in  Canada  the  old  pronunciation  of  "  April "  as 
rhyming  with  "  mile  "  had  not  quite  gone  by  among  old-fashioned  people. 
A  French  story  related  that  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  his  wife,  being 
in  captivity  at  Nantes,  effected  their  escape  disguised  as  peasants,  simply 
because  the  guards  received  the  report  that  they  had  been  recognized  on 
the  streets  as  an  attempt  to  befool  them.  The  speaker  explained  the  vari- 
ous hypotheses  which  had  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
and  gave  references  to  the  usage  in  English  writers  from  Elizabethan  days 
to  the  present  time. 

Boston  Branch.  —  April  20.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  269  Commonwealth  Ave.  As  the  portion  of  the  annual 
programme  relating  to  the  discussion  of  the  Shinto  religion  of  Japan  could 
not  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  intended  speaker,  it  was  post- 
poned. Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Child  of 
Harvard  University,  relating  to  the  character,  origin,  and  date  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballads.  The  information  communicated,  of  an  unpublished  character, 
representing  the  mature  study  of  the  writer,  will  be  contained  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  writer's  work  on  "  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,"  now-  ap- 
proaching completion.  Miss  Decrow  sang  several  songs  and  ballads,  Eng- 
lish and  American,  which  had  been  preserved  for  a  century  or  more  in 
family  tradition.  Mr.  Chatschumian  of  Armenia,  who  was  present  as  a 
visitor,  made  remarks  on  the  folk-lore  of  that  country.  The  Society  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows  :  President,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  ;  Secretary,  George 
P.  Bradley,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Everett ;  Committee, 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Everett,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kehew,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain  ;  Auditor,  Mr.  \V. 
H.  Ladd. 

May  iS.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Miss  Crocker,  319  Common- 
wealth Ave.  The  Treasurer  read  a  report  and  the  Secretary  presented  a 
general  statement,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Branch.  The  regular  sub- 
ject of  the  evening  was  the  address  on  the  Shinto  religion  of  Japan,  by 
Mr.  N.  Kishimoto  of  Harvard  University,  the  speaker  having  himself  been 
educated  in  that  faith;  the  account  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  present 
folk-lore  of  Shinto,  while  the  previous  paper  had  dealt  especially  with  the 
literature.     Addresses  were  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  E.  Fennollosa,  and 
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Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  the  latter  dwelling  particularly  on  the  radical  mental 
differences  existing  in  the  Oriental  and  Western  imagination. 

Wisconsin  Branch.  —  In  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  Branch  the 
following  circular  has  been  issued  :  — 

The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  organized  in  188S,  and  incorporated 
under  Massachusetts  law  in  1893,  is  at  present  but  feebly  represented  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Wisconsin  membership  may 
soon  be  increased  to  a  number  sufficient  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a 
branch  society. 

We  hope  for  working  members  ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
support  of  any  interested  person.  All  members  of  the  Wisconsin  branch 
will  be  members  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  as  such  will  re- 
ceive The  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  published  quarterly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Society. 

The  dues  are  $3.00,  payable  January  1st.  After  the  Branch  is  fully 
organized,  additional  dues  of  perhaps  fifty  cents  a  year  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  scope  of  work  in  the  branch  organization 
be  broadened  to  include  local  history.  If  this  subject  interests  you,  fur- 
ther information  and  the  explanatory  pamphlet  of  the  Society  may  be  ob- 
taining by  addressing,  Gardner  P.  Stickney,  124  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Chairman  Organizing  Committee,  Wisconsin  Branch. 

The  Chicago  Folk-Lore  Society.  —  This  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  May  n,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Head,  2  Banks 
Street.  The  programme  consisted  of  a  Symposium  on  Zmigrodzki's  "  Swas- 
tika Tablet,"  in  which  Dr.  J.  N.  Hyde,  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Mr.  Lorado 
Taft,  and  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  participated.  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  officers  for  1S94-5  will  be  as  follows  :  President,  Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Gookin;  Vice-Presidents,  Capt.  E.  L.  Huggins,  U.  S.  A.,  Folk- 
Lore  of  the  Sioux  and  cognate  tribes;  Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Semitic  Folk- 
Lore  ;  Dr.  Washington  Mathews,  U.  S.  A.,  Ceremonies  and  Symbols  ;  George 
W.  Cable,  Creole  Folk-Song;  Secretary  pro  tern.,  Ernest  W.  Clement,  5529 
Monroe  Ave.  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Head,  2  Banks  Street;  Directors, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  S.  Bassett,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sarah  H.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Wil- 
marth  ;  Curator,  Henry  E.  O.  Heinemann. 

The  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago.  —  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  after  having 
arranged  the  collection  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Columbian 
Museum  of  Chicago,  has  closed  his  connection  with  that  Institution.  It  is 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  museum  should  lose  the  services  of  a 
scholar  and  anthropologist  of  world-wide  fame,  whose  competency  shines 
out  the  more  in  virtue  of  the  almost  total  lack  in  America  of  such  acquire- 
ments, the  sad  deficiency  of  investigators  of  primitive  tradition  who  bring 
to  the  problems  of  that  study  an  adequate  equipment,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  prevalent  tendency,  consequent  on  the  absence  of  a  definite  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  work,  to  accept  mediocrity  and  second-hand 
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knowledge  as  competent  to  perform  the  task.  In  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  the 
Museum  will  have  an  excellent  archaeologist,  capable  of  advancing  its  in- 
terests ;  but  the  special  field  of  Dr.  Boas  is  one  which  perhaps  no  other 
American  anthropologist  can  cover. 

Hampton,  Va.,  Folk-Lore  Society.  — The  movement  respecting  which 
a  circular  letter  has  been  printed  in  this  Journal  (vol.  vi.,  1893,  pp.  305- 
309),  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Society  which  promises  to  be  of 
the  utmost  usefulness  in  forwarding  research  work.  This  Society,  although 
independent  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  will  probably  be  affili- 
ated with  that  Society  as  a  correspondent  and  contributor  to  its  publi- 
cations. On  the  day  after  the  commencement  at  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Friday  evening,  May  26,  the  first  public  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  Academy  Hall,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  audi- 
ence of  the  graduates,  pupils,  and  teachers  of  the  School.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Newell,  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  made 
the  principal  address,  pointing  out  the  importance  to  the  negro  race  of  a 
thorough  understanding  both  of  its  original  African  conditions  and  of  the 
American  modification  of  those  conditions,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, but  as  a  treasure  of  perpetual  memory.  The  character  of  negro 
music,  the  results  which  might  flow  from  its  study,  and  the  tendency  to 
the  degradation  of  that  music  under  the  influences  of  the  concert  room  and 
song-book  was  particularly  dwelt  on.  Reference  was  made  to  the  tales 
and  old  customs  of  the  race,  and  to  the  service  to  science  which  might  be 
accomplished  by  their  investigation.  After  the  address,  illustrations  were 
given,  members  of  the  Society  reciting  stories,  giving  illustrations  of  pecul- 
iar types  of  speech  and  dialect. 
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BOOKS. 

The  Legends  of  the  Micmacs.  By  the  Rev.  Silas  Tertius  Rand,  D.  D., 
D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  Wellesley  College  Publications.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1894.  Pp.  xlvi,  452,  8vo. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  the  Library  of 
American  Linguistics  in  Wellesley  College  came  into  possession  of  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Rand,  who,  after 
being  for  forty  years  a  missionary  among  the  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia,  died  in  the  year  1889.  To  the  same  benevolent  patron  are  due  the 
means  which  have  enabled  the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Helen  L.  Webster,  who  furnishes  the  interest- 
ing introduction,  to  issue  this  volume  as  one  of  the  "  Wellesley  Philological 
Publications."  The  introduction  deals  with  the  "  manners,  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  literature  of  the  Micmac  Indians,"  and  the  body  of  the  volume 
consists  of  eighty-seven  legends  and  tales,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  pages 
in  length  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.     Glooscap,  the  culture- 
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hero  of  the  Micmacs,  figures  conspicuously ;  we  hear  of  Glooscap  and  the 
fairies  (how  Glooscap  turns  a  young  man  into  a  fairy,  lends  him  his  flute, 
teaches  him  how  to  sing,  furnishes  him  his  "  canoe,"  —  really  an  island,  — 
and  sees  that  he  gets  married  and  comes  off  victorious  in  his  contests  with 
the  evil  power) ;  Glooscap's  departure  (how  he  rides  on  the  back  of  a  whale 
to  a  distant  land  in  the  west)  ;  Glooscap,  Kuhkw,  and  Coolpujot  (tells  of  the 
achievements  of  the  culture-hero  and  his  two  subordinates)  ;  Glooscap  and 
his  four  visitors  (a  tale  of  the  Indians  who  search  for  Glooscap,  the  suc- 
cess of  their  errands,  and  the  presents  they  receive)  ;  Glooscap  deserted 
by  his  comrades ;  how  the  wizard  carries  off  Glooscap's  housekeeper  ;  and 
Glooscap's  origin  (the  birth-legend  of  the  good  and  bad  twins). 

Another  interesting  character  in  Micmac  story  is  the  child-hero  of  whom 
we  read  :  "  Children  exposed  or  lost  by  their  parents  are  miraculously 
preserved.  They  grow  up  suddenly  to  manhood,  and  are  endowed  with 
superhuman  powers  ;  they  become  the  avengers  of  the  guilty,  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  good.  They  drive  up  the  moose  and  the  caribou  to  their 
camps,  and  slaughter  them  at  their  leisure.  The  elements  are  under  their 
control  :  they  can  raise  the  wind,  conjure  up  storms  or  disperse  them, 
make  it  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  as  they  please.  They  can  multiply  the 
smallest  amount  of  food  indefinitely,  evade  the  subtlety  and  rage  of  their 
enemies,  kill  them  miraculously,  and  raise  their  slaughtered  friends  to  life." 
Fairies,  wizards,  magicians,  medicine-men,  and  giants  are  prominent  also, 
and  the  intimate  relationship,  which  Leland  in  his  "  Algonquin  Legends 
of  New  England  "  overlooked,  of  the  great  majority  of  these  tales  to  the 
corresponding  mythology  and  folk-lore  of  the  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  especially  the  Chippeway,  is  most  evident,  though  several  are  suspi- 
ciously European  in  their  present  dress  ;  such,  for  example,  as  "The  Prince 
and  the  Peasant  Girl,"  "  The  King's  Daughter  and  the  Man-servant," 
"The  Magical  Coat,  Shoes,  and  Sword,"  "The  Three  Kings,"  "The  Or- 
chard Keeper,"  having  probably  drifted  into  the  author's  sources  of  informa- 
tion without  being  subjected  to  strict  critical  treatment.  Among  the  most 
interesting  tales  are  :  "  The  Magical  Dancing-Doll,"  "  The  History  of  Usite- 
bulajoo,"  "  The  Small  Baby  and  the  Big  Bird,"  "  The  Invisible  Boy,"  "  The 
Two  Weasels,"  "  The  Badger  and  his  Little  Brother,"  "  The  Adventures  of 
Ableegumooch  (the  Rabbit),"  "  The  Badger  and  the  Star-Wives,"  "  The 
Loon  Magician."  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Indian  text  of  each 
legend  was  not  printed  beside  the  English  version,  the  nature  of  many  of 
the  stories  being  such  as  to  require  a  careful  study  of  the  native  language 
to  determine  their  age  and  their  genuineness  as  products  of  Indian  thought. 

The  volume  contains,  however,  a  mass  of  most  valuable  information, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  those  familiar  with  the  wider  field  of  Algonkian 
folk-lore  and  legend,  may  be  put  to  useful  service,  but  the  discriminating 
faculty  must  be  present  to  separate  the  later  Old-World  additions  from 
the  original  Micmac  data. 

The  zeal  of  the  authorities  of  Wellesley  College  and  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Professor  Horsford  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  find  imitators  elsewhere. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
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Primitive  Music  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Music, 

Songs,  Dances,  and  Pantomimes  of  Savage  Races.     By  Richard  Wal- 

lascheck.     London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  object  of  the  book  now  under  consideration,  is  to  give  a  general 

survey  of  the  whole  field  of  primitive  music  as  it  now  appears,  to  sum  up 

the  results  already  gained  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  material,  and  to 

generalize  the  laws  which  govern  the  production  of  folk-music,  a  process 

which  the  author  evidently  thinks  justifiable  from  the  amount  of  material 

already  available. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  admirable.  The  author  has  con- 
sulted an  enormous  number  of  authorities,  of  varying  degrees  of  value, 
and  gives,  together  with  a  full  bibliography,  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
results  achieved,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  him  at  the  time  his  book 
was  written  (his  preface  is  dated  April,  1893).  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, valuable  material,  gathered  within  the  past  few  years,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  discussion. 

The  subjects  considered  by  Mr.  Wallascheck  are  as  follows  :  "  General 
Character  of  the  Music  of  Primitive  Peoples  ;  "  "  Singers  and  Composers  in 
Primitive  Times  ;  "  "  Instruments  ;  "  "  The  Basis  of  our  Musical  System  ; " 
"  Physical  and  Psychical  Influence  of  Music  ; "  "  Text  and  Music ;  " 
"Dance  and  Music;"  "Primitive  Drama  and  Pantomime;"  "  Origin  of 
Music ; "  "  Heredity  and  Development."  All  of  them  are  treated  with 
great  ability  and  thoroughness,  and  the  whole  book  is  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Wallascheck's  conclusions,  at  least  from  the 
musician's  point  of  view,  are  those  relating  to  the  origin  and  function  of 
music  and  the  relations  of  key,  harmony,  and  scale.  On  the  first  of  these 
points,  he  says  (Summary,  p.  294)  :  "  From  the  character  of  primitive 
music,  as  exhibited  in  the  musical  practice  of  savages,  I  venture  to  con- 
clude that  the  origin  of  music  is  to  be  sought  in  a  general  desire  for  rhyth- 
mical exercise,  and  that  the  'time-sense'  is  the  psychical  source  from 
which  it  arises.  The  rhythm  through  itself  leads  us  to  certain  tones  (and 
consequently  tunes)  by  which  rhythmical  periods  are  better  marked,  and 
the  whole  movement  becomes  more  distinct."  He  dissents  from  the  the- 
ories of  Darwin  and  Spencer  ;  holding  that  the  ear  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  beginnings  of  music,  rhythm  being  the  all-important  factor.  As 
regards  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  discriminative  pleasure  in  musi- 
cal intervals,  he  says  (p.  232)  :  "  Rhythm  and  sonant  rhythm  coincide. 
Try  to  play  first  on  a  stretched  and  then  on  an  unstretched  drum  or  kettle- 
drum, such  as  savages  use,  and  you  will  see  that  rhythm  brings  us  in  and 
by  itself  to  sound  and  certain  tones,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rhythmical 
movement  becomes  much  more  distinct  and  better  marked  on  the  former 
than  on  the  latter  instrument."  Thus,  he  thinks,  "  a  rhythmical  design, 
in  and  by  itself,  brings  us  to  musical  tones,  and,  by  way  of  these,  to  the 
appreciation  of  intervals  and  melody."  He  says,  further  (p.  233)  :  "  Rhythm 
teaches  us  the  appreciation  of  intervals,  both  as  to  their  order  and  group- 
ing. An  interval,  as  such,  has  no  musical  value  for  us  without  rhythmical 
order  in  time."     And  on  page  235  he  says :  "  Men  do  not  come  to  music 
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by  way  of  tones,  but  they  come  to  tones  and  tunes  by  way  of  the  rhyth- 
mical impulse."  Rhythm,  he  holds,  is  very  essence  of  music,  and  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  230)  :  "  We  do  not  meet  with  a  single  instance 
among  savages  of  melody,  fixed  according  to  musical  principles."  What 
he  can  possibly  mean  by  this  last  assertion  I  do  not  know.  The  state- 
ment as  it  stands  is  certainly  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such  melodies. 

That  rhythm  is  the  first  aesthetic  element  of  music  to  be  developed,  I 
think  no  thoughtful  observer  will  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Wallascheck  is  the  first, 
I  believe,  to  attribute  to  rhythm  exculsively  the  determination  of  musical 
intervals.  His  idea  is  new,  and  suggests  important  questions  which  must 
be  decided  before  it  can  be  accepted  without  qualification.  How  does  it 
happen  that  certain  intervals  prove  to  be  favorable  to  the  accentuation  of 
rhythm,  while  others  are  less  favorable,  or  perhaps  wholly  unfavorable  ? 
On  his  theory,  this  must  be  so ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
something  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  vocal  organs,  or 
of  both  as  correlated  with  each  other  and  with  the  physical  laws  of  acous- 
tics, which  determines  the  choice  of  certain  intervals  and  makes  them  pre- 
ponderant in  all  primitive  rhythmical  music-making. 

That  certain  intervals  are  preponderant  in  all  folk-music  is  a  fact  which 
I  believe  to  be  unquestionable,  a  fact  which  I  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  to  discover.  How  I  came  to  discover  it  need  not  take  up  any  space 
here ;  it  is  fully  set  forth  in  "  A  Study  of  Omaha  Indian  Music,"  the  joint 
production  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  and  myself, 
published  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
of  Harvard  University,  late  in  the  summer  of  1893,  too  late  for  Mr.  Walla- 
scheck to  make  use  of  the  rich  and  valuable  collection  of  folk-music  em- 
bodied in  it  by  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Miss  Fletcher.  The  important 
fact,  to  the  discovery  of  which  I  came  through  a  pregnant  suggestion  of 
Miss  Fletcher's,  is,  that  all  folk-music  runs  on  the  line  of  a  tonic  chord,  either 
major  or  minor,  or  else  on  the  line  of  the  tonic  and  some  of  its  nearest  related 
chords.  This  conclusion,  announced  in  the  brochure  referred  to,  has  been 
so  strongly  confirmed  by  my  studies  during  the  past  year,  that  it  has  become 
a  settled  conviction  in  my  mind.  When  the  collection  of  Kwakiutl  songs 
recorded  on  phonographic  cylinders  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas  and  that  of  Navajo 
songs  recorded  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews  (both  of  which  are  now  in 
my  hands  for  study)  shall  have  been  transcribed  and  published,  all  per- 
sons interested  will  have  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  my 
conclusions  are  justified.  Not  only  the  published  version,  but  also  the 
original  records,  will,  I  trust,  be  accessible  to  students.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  such  students  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  percentage  of  these 
songs  runs  directly  along  the  line  of  a  single  major  or  minor  chord,  and 
how,  almost  invariably,  such  tones  as  do  not  belong  to  the  tonic  chord 
belong  to  the  dominant,  the  subdominant  or  the  relative  minor  chord. 

Admitting,  therefore,  all  that  Mr.  Wallascheck  says  about  the  preference 
for  sonant  rhythm  on  the  part  of  primitive  men,  it  would  still  be  necessary, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  when  rhythm  becomes 
sonant,  it  always  follows  a  distinctly  harmonic  line.     What  is  there  in  the 
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tones  of  a  chord,  more  than  in  tones  not  harmonically  related,  to  deter- 
mine rhythmic  emphasis  along  a  harmonic  line  ?  The  line  actually  fol- 
lowed must  be,  of  course,  the  line  of  least  resistance,  where  the  musical 
activity  is  spontaneous,  as  it  is  in  primitive  music-making.  And  since  this 
line  is  plainly  a  harmonic  line,  does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the  correlations 
of  the  ear  and  of  the  voice  with  the  natural  laws  of  acoustics,  what  we 
sometimes  call  the  harmonic  sense,  must  play  the  primary  part  in  the  forms 
assumed  by  primitive  melody  ?  Change  from  a  monotone  may,  indeed,  be 
induced  by  the  rhythmical  impulse  ;  but  that  impulse  must  necessarily  be 
guided  and  its  direction  must  be  determined  by  the  natural  laws  on  which 
harmony  is  based  in  order  to  produce  any  such  results  as  are  actually  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  folk-songs  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  enormous  preponderance  of  harmonic  tones 
which  I  find  in  all  the  folk-music  I  have  ever  studied  (and  I  have  studied 
a  good  deal  of  it)  is  due  to  mere  accident;  nor  can  I  think  it  a  merely 
accidental  circumstance  without  significance  that  the  Indians  whom  I  have 
known  insist  that  natural  harmonies  be  added  to  their  own  songs  (which 
they  themselves  always  sing  in  unison),  before  they  will  accept  any  piano 
version  of  them  as  satisfactory.  These  facts  seem  to  me  to  point  clearly 
to  harmonic  perception  ;  undeveloped,  to  be  sure,  and  never  brought  clearly 
forward  into  consciousness  ;  but  nevertheless  unmistakably  present  in  the 
Indian  mind.  Miss  Fletcher  once  remarked  to  me  that  she  had  observed 
a  change  in  the  overtones  when  the  Indians  changed  vowels  on  a  single 
tone;  she  thought  that  the  Indians  themselves  perceived  a  marked  change 
in  tone-quality  due  to  the  change  in  the  preponderance  of  certain  overtones 
when  the  vowels  were  changed,  and  that  they  made  use  of  different  unmean- 
ing syllables  employing  different  vowels  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  of  har- 
monic effect.  The  avowed  object  of  the  change  was  euphony  ;  but  the  very 
essence  of  the  euphonic  changes  consisted  in  alterations  of  tone-quality, 
which  every  acoustician  knows  to  be  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  the  overtones. 

Mr.  Wallascheck's  theory  then  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  one  I 
have  suggested.  The  rhythmic  impulse  may  lead  to  tone,  but  not  to  tune ; 
tune  is  always  harmonic  ;  and  the  harmonic  sense  is,  consequently,  the 
guiding  force  which  determines  the  direction  taken  by  the  voice  when  it 
is  set  going  by  the  rhythmic  impulse. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  thinking  it  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
Mr.  YYallascheck  does  (p.  235)  :  "  Men  do  not  come  to  music  by  way  of 
tones ;  but  they  come  to  tones  and  tunes  by  way  of  the  rhythmical  im- 
pulse." Our  author  insists  as  strongly  as  anybody  (see  p.  250  et  seq.)  that 
music  is  the  expression  of  emotion.  Now,  emotional  excitement  does,  in- 
deed, beget  rhythmic  movement  and  is  increased  and  intensified  by  it ;  but 
it  also  finds  expression  in  articulate  vocal  sounds,  not  always  rhythmic. 
An  infant  suffering  pain,  or  pleasurably  excited,  utters  inarticulate  sounds 
which  express  and  convey  unmistakably  the  condition  of  its  sensibiitty,  even 
to  those  who  are  where  they  cannot  see  it.  Adults  do  the  same.  These 
vocal  expressions  of  feeling  do  not  become  music  until  they  assume  definite 
rhythmic  and  melodic  shape.     I  have  now  in  my  possession  some  Navajo 
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songs  which  very  instructively  illustrate  the  transition  from  excited  shouting 
to  excited  singing.     One  of  them  has  this  phrase,  many  times  repeated  :  — 


The  record  of  it  is  one  furnished  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  The 
Indian  is  shouting  and  howling  in  the  most  excited  way  and  with  a  most 
vigorous  rhythm  ;  but  he  is  doing  it  unmistakably  along  the  tine  of  the  major 
chord.  How  does  this  happen,  if  the  rhythmic  element  alone  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  ? 

The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  men  come  to  music  both  by  way  of  tones  and 
of  the  rhythmic  sense.  We  owe  thanks  to  Mr.  Wallascheck  for  calling  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  sonant  rhythm  is  more  effective  than  rhythm  with- 
out resonance  and  thus  pointing  out  to  us  how  rhythm  may  possibly  beget 
tone.  But  it  is  surely  going  much  too  far  to  affirm  that  tone,  and  especially 
musical  tone,  is  begotten  in  no  other  way.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  whether  the  harmonic  and  the  rhythmic  sense  must  not  always  work 
together  to  produce  any  result  which  can  properly  be  called  musical. 

The  only  remaining  point  for  which  I  have  time  or  space  in  this  review 
is  Mr.  Wallascheck's  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  Harmony  and  Scale 
(chap.  iv.).  He  cites  some  examples  of  part-singing  among  savages  which 
were  previously  unknown  to  me.  They  go  to  emphasize  still  more  strongly 
the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that  the  harmonic  sense  is  universal 
and  is  the  same  for  all  races  of  men. 

His  conclusions  on  this  subject  are,  I  believe,  sound.  He  says  (pp.  142, 
143):  "Thus  neither  harmony  nor  the  germs  of  counterpoint  are  entirely 
unknown  in  primitive  nations,  and  it  would  seem  from  all  the  examples  I 
was  able  to  collect  that  the  principle  of  tonality  is  in  most  cases  unmis- 
takable." The  American  collections  to  which  I  have  referred  afford  over- 
whelming evidence  in  corroboration  of  this  position ;  although  there  is  no 
part-singing  among  our  Indians.  Again  he  says  (p.  145):  "The  most 
primitive  germ  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  is  the  continuation  of  the 
key-note  throughout  the  piece  ;  the  same  method,  but  intended  only  instead 
of  actually  sung,  gives  the  principle  of  tonality :  the  essence  of  melody." 
This  is  sound;  but  the  surprising  fact  to  me  is,  that  the  predominance  not 
only  of  the  key-note,  but  of  the  chord  of  the  key-note  in  primitive  melody 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  Not  scale,  but  the  tonic  and  its  chord 
constitute  the  fundamental  fact  in  tonality  ;  and  this  fundamental  fact  is 
so  striking  in  primitive  music  that  I  am  continually  astonished  when  I  think 
that  I  was  the  first  observer  to  discover  and  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Wallascheck  successfully  combats  the  opinion  of  Helmholtz  that  our 
diatonic  scale,  whether  pentatonic  or  heptatonic,  major  or  minor,  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  not  a  natural  product.  But  he  continues  to  treat  the  scale  in  the 
traditional  fashion,  as  a  fundamental  fact,  and  not  as  a  mere  incident  as  it 
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really  is.  The  fundamental  fact  in  tonality,  I  repeat,  is  the  tonic  (or  key- 
note) and  its  chord.  The  tones  of  the  tonic  chord  stand  in  the  nearest  re- 
lation to  the  key-note  ;  then  come  those  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant 
chords  ;  and  these  tones,  when  arranged  in  consecutive  order,  make  the 
major  scale.  The  very  same  set  of  tones  produces  minor  tonality  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  shifted  to  the  relative  minor  chord  of  the  original 
major  tonic.  The  relative  minors  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant  re- 
spectively furnish  a  new  minor  dominant  and  subdominant  for  the  new 
minor  tonic.     Let  me  illustrate  by  the  following  scheme  of  chords  :  — 

Tr  .    ,  Subdom.     Tonic.     Dominant. 

Key  of  A  minor  :     ^— ^  ^ — ^  ^ — ^ 

D-F-A-C-E-G-B-D 


Key  of  C  major 


Subdom.     Tonic.     Dominant. 


When  the  tones  of  which  these  chords  are  composed  are  arranged  in  the 
diatonic  order  C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C,  they  produce  the  scale  of  C  major ;  when 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  A  the  key-note  and  the  chord  of  A  minor 
the  tonic  chord,  they  produce  the  scale  of  A  minor,  thus  :  A-B-C-D-E-F-G-A. 
This  form  of  minor,  without  the  leading-tone  (G  sharp)  is  very  old,  and  its 
natural  close  is  with  the  subdominant  chord  immediately  preceding  the 
tonic  (what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  plagal  "  cadence).  But  I  have 
also  found  the  upward  leading-tone,  implying  a  major  dominant  chord, 
many  times  in  primitive  music.  In  many  songs,  both  the  G  and  G  sharp 
occur.  Both  the  major  and  the  minor  scales,  the  latter  in  both  forms,  with 
and  without  the  upward  leading-tone,  are  inevitable  results  of  the  natural 
harmonic  relations  which  govern  primitive  music-making  and  are  therefore 
natural,  not  artificial. 

John  Comfort  Fillmore. 

A  Study  of  Omaha  Indian  Music.  By  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  aided  by 
Francis  La  Flesche.  With  a  Report  on  the  Structural  Peculiarities  of 
the  Music  by  John  Comfort  Fillmore.  Archaeological  and  Ethnologi- 
cal Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I., 
No.  5.     Cambridge,  Mass.     June,  1893.     Pp.  vi,  152. 

The  present  collection  of  songs  and  tunes  of  the  Omaha  Indians  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  music  and  poetry  of 
primitive  people.  Miss  Fletcher  happily  combines  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  poetry  and  music.  Any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  investigate  the  melodies  which  are  hidden  behind  the 
apparently  barbarous  noise  of  Indian  chorus-singing  will  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  her  work,  and  the  value  of  the  results  which  she  has  ob- 
tained. 

Miss  Fletcher  says :  "  Among  the  Indians,  music  envelopes  like  an 
atmosphere  every  religious,  tribal,  and  social  ceremony,  as  well  as  every 
personal  experience.  There  is  not  a  phase  of  life  that  does  not  find  ex- 
pression in  song.  Religious  rituals  are  embodied  in  it ;  the  reverend  recog- 
nition of  the  creation  of  the  corn,  of  the  food-giving  animals,  of  the  powers 
of  the  air,  of  the  fructifying  sun,  is  passed  from  one  generation  to  another 
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in  melodious  measures ;  song  nerves  the  warrior  to  deeds  of  heroism  and 
robs  death  of  its  terrors  ;  it  speeds  the  spirit  to  the  land  of  the  hereafter, 
and  solaces  those  who  live  to  mourn  ;  children  compose  ditties  for  their 
games,  and  young  men  by  music  give  zest  to  their  sports  ;  the  lover  sings 
his  way  to  the  maiden's  heart,  and  the  old  man  tunefully  invokes  those 
agencies  which  can  avert  death.  Music  is  also  the  medium  through  which 
man  holds  communion  with  his  soul,  and  with  the  unseen  powers  which 
control  his  destiny." 

These  facts  may  appear  startling  when  compared  to  the  often  repeated 
statement  that  the  Indian  has  no  sense  for  music,  and  that  paiticularly  as 
compared  to  the  negro,  he  is  entirely  lacking  in  musical  genius. 

Miss  Fletcher's  statement,  that  every  phase  of  the  Indian's  life  is  made 
a  subject  of  song  and  poetry,  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  accumulated 
from  all  parts  of  our  continent.  She  also  emphasizes  the  frequency  of  tra- 
ditional songs  which  have  been  handed  down  from  unknown  generations. 

The  author  classifies  the  songs  of  the  people  in  three  groups.  Class 
songs,  or  such  songs  as  are  either  religious  or  ritualistic,  and  are  sung  only 
by  the  initiated,  or  by  the  member  of  certain  subgentes  having  charge  of 
sacred  or  of  tribal  ceremonies.  The  second  group  is  called  social  songs. 
They  embrace  the  songs  of  secular  or  secret  societies,  dance  and  game 
songs,  and  others.  They  are  always  sung  in  chorus.  The  last  group  is 
called  the  individual  songs.  Their  contents  pertain  to  individual  hopes, 
desires,  or  experiences,  and  are  generally  sung  as  solos. 

The  author  discusses  the  characteristics  of  Indian  songs  at  some  length. 
One  of  their  fundamental  peculiarities  is  the  fact  that  the  few  words  which 
enter  into  the  texts  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
in  ordinary  speech.  The  author  says  :  "  The  words  are  frequently  taken 
apart  or  modified  so  as  to  make  them  more  melodious.  The  selection  of 
the  words  and  their  arrangement  do  not  always  correspond  to  that  which 
appears  in  ordinary  speech."  We  are  not  aware  of  how  far  the  peculiar 
modification  of  the  words  is  due  to  the  form  of  Indian  languages,  and  if 
it  be  found  in  other  languages  as  well.  Untrained  singers  in  our  own 
language  have  certainly  a  similar  tendency  of  lengthening  or  of  changing 
the  vowels  by  diseresis.  Distortions  of  words,  particularly  by  duplication 
of  syllables,  are  frequent  in  folk-songs  ;  but  the  modification  of  the  words 
does  not  reach  such  an  extent  as  in  Indian  songs.  The  author's  remark 
that  the  selection  of  the  burdens  of  the  songs,  which  consist  of  meaningless 
syllables,  is  dictated  by  the  emotions  expressed  by  the  song,  is  also  of  great 
importance.  Miss  Fletcher  explains  the  curious  transformations  of  words 
and  the  introduction  of  numerous  meaningless  syllables  as  a  effort  towards 
poetic  expression  in  measured  language,  and  this  explanation  is  certainly 
correct. 

Her  views  on  the  briefness  of  Indian  songs  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Indian  does  not  actually  express  his  emotions  in  the  song,  but  merely 
intimates  them.  In  regard  to  this  matter  Miss  Fletcher  says  :  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  born  and  bred  in  our  complicated  social  relations  and  cus- 
toms to  appreciate  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the  Indian  life,  and  to 
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understand  how  all  are  under  like  conditions.  There  are  no  secrets,  no 
hidden  tragedies,  no  private  sorrows  in  the  tribe  ;  everything  is  known  and 
seen  by  everybody.  The  directness,  the  briefness,  the  lack  of  preparatory 
words  and  chords,  and  the  absence  of  the  subsequent  unfolding  of  the 
ideas  or  feelings  which  are  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  these  songs,  do 
not  take  the  Indian  by  surprise  or  leave  him  unsatisfied." 

To  this  might  be  added  that  the  traditional  songs  refer  to  beliefs  and 
theories  which  are  known  to  every  member  of  the  tribe,  or  are  not  intended 
to  be  understood  by  the  uninitiated. 

Mr.  Fillmore's  report  on  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  music  is 
also  of  high  importance  for  an  understanding  of  primitive  music.  The  fun- 
damental point  which  he  makes  is  that  the  sense  of  key-relationship  and  of 
harmonic  relations  as  determining  the  key-relationship  of  melodic  tones  is 
at  least  sub-consciously  present  in  the  Indian  mind.  For  when  the  melodies 
are  given  in  correct  pitch  and  with  natural  harmonies,  the  Indians  soon 
come  to  recognize  and  enjoy  them.  According  to  this  view,  with  which  we 
agree  in  all  its  main  points,  the  numerous  scales  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Indian  music  are  based  on  faulty  interpretation  of  the  observed  material. 
Mr.  Fillmore's  conclusion  is  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Indians  have  a 
deficient  intonation  and  do  not  sing  the  intervals  which  they  want,  but 
that  when  the  songs  are  repeated  to  them  correctly,  and  particularly  if  they 
are  accompanied  by  natural  harmonies,  they  enjoy  them  and  express  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  reproduction. 

The  reviewer  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  these  experiments  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Fillmore's  in- 
terpretation is  correct.  It  is  true  that,  in  recording  Indian  songs,  intervals 
are  found  frequently  which  are  habitually  sung  as  greater  or  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  intervals  of  our  scales.  But  in  every  case  that  has  been 
investigated  closely  and  accurately,  it  has  been  found  due  to  secondary 
causes  :  either  a  by-note  was  intended  which  became  merged  with  the  fol- 
lowing note ;  or  the  tone  was  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  register  of  the 
singer,  or  there  was  some  other  cause,  which  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
the  underlying  sense  of  harmony  is  the  same  as  ours.  Mr.  Fillmore  dwells 
in  detail  on  the  curious  development  of  the  rhythms  of  the  Indian  songs, 
which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  on  the  highly  developed  phrasing  and 
motivization. 

The  problem  which  has  been  treated  so  successfully  by  the  authors  is 
one  of  great  interest  and  great  importance  to  the  student  of  primitive 
people.  The  work  is  in  many  respects  fundamental,  and  will  serve  as  a 
basis  of  important  further  studies  on  this  subject. 

Franz  Boas. 

Louisiana  Studies.  Literature,  Customs  and  Dialects,  History  and  Edu- 
cation. By  Alcee  Fortier.  New  Orleans.  F.  F.  Hansell  &  Bro. 
1894.     Pp.  vi,  307. 

In  bringing  together  these  papers,  for  the  most  part  originally  con- 
tributed to  scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  Professor  Fortier  hopes  to 
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assist  the  future  historian  of  Louisiana,  and  to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  its 
life.  The  papers  on  Customs  and  Dialect  have  already  appeared  in  this 
Journal,  or  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Modern  Language  Society,  and 
therefore  need  not  here  be  reviewed ;  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  in 
this  volume  these  papers  may  be  found  collected.  But  since  folk-lore  is 
related  to  folk-life,  it  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  the  French  literature  of 
Louisiana,  as  here  described  and  illustrated.  The  examples  given  make 
the  reader  feel  that  French  literature  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  in  that  the 
language  has  not  been  able,  like  the  English,  to  establish  across  the  sea  a 
province  politically  independent ;  the  supremacy  of  one  great  city,  of  Paris, 
which  narrows  modern  French  thought,  and  gives  to  French  poetry  a  some- 
what urban  and  artificial  character,  might  then  be  counterpoised  by  the 
purity,  simplicity,  melancholy,  and  mysticism  which  are  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  contact  with  a  wild  nature.  Judge  by  the  lines  of  the  Louisianian 
Mercier,  expressive  of  homesickness  :  — 

D'ou  vient  done  cette  voix  qui  me  traverse  Tame, 
Comme  passe  le  soir  la  brise  sur  la  lame ; 
Vague  comme  le  son  que  soupire  a  longs  traits, 
La  harpe  eolienne  au  milieu  des  forets  ? 

The  good  father  Adrian  Roquette,  in  sincere  if   rude  verse,  mourned 
over  the  fall  of  the  tree  of  the  Chactas  :  — 

C  'etait  un  arbre  immense  ;  arbre  aux  rameaux  sans  nombre, 
Qui  sur  tout  un  desert  projetait  sa  grande  ombre. 


Eh  bien !  cet  arbre-roi,  ce  geant  des  forets, 

Cette  arche,  cette  echelle  aux  infinis  degres, 

Un  homme  aux  muscles  forts,  un  homme  a  rude  tache, 

Suant  des  mois  entiers,  l'abattit  de  sa  hache ! 

It  l'abattit  enfin;  et  puis,  s'assit  content; 

Car,  dans  l'arbre,  il  voyait  quelques  pieces  d'argent ! 

But  there  is  one  tree,  he  adds,  which  the  impious  man  cannot  destroy ;  it 
is  the  tree  of  Golgotha. 

How  much  reason  have  all  Americans  to  join  in  the  sigh  and  shame  of 
the  priest  over  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  as  well  as  the  aboriginal  an- 
tiquities of  their  country ! 

W.  W.N. 

Nagualism.     A  Study  in  Native  American    Folk-lore  and  History.     By 
Daniel  G.  Brinton.     Philadelphia.     1894.     Pp.  63. 

By  Nagualism  is  meant  the  belief,  religious  custom,  and  sorcery  of  In- 
dians in  New  Spain,  as  described  by  Spanish  writers  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  surviving  in  modified  forms.  The  word 
Nagual  was  applied  indifferently  to  the  sorcerer  himself,  or  to  the  familiar 
spirit  from  whom  he  was  supposed  derive  his  power,  and  with  whose  life 
he  was  so  identified  that  the  death  of  one  involved  the  death  of  the  other  ; 
in  a  general  sense,  Nagualism  was  used  to  include  all  magic  or  necromancy, 
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just  as  the  word  "  medicine  "  is  employed  among  our  Indian  tribes.  Her- 
rera,  in  1530,  affirms  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  province,  Cerquin  in  Hon- 
duras, obtained  their  naguals  through  the  medium  of  revelation  in  dreams, 
procured  after  proper  rites  and  sacrifices.  Dr.  Brinton,  however,  shows  that, 
according  to  the  Spanish  accounts,  the  character  of  the  guardian  genius 
was  determined,  in  general,  solely  by  the  calendar  ;  thus,  according  to  Juan 
de  Cordova  (1678)  in  Oaxaca,  among  the  Zapotecs,  each  day  had  its  number 
and  was  named  after  some  animal,  as  eagle,  snake,  etc.  ;  every  child  then 
received  as  a  surname  the  name  and  also  the  number  of  the  day,  and  the 
particular  animal  identified  with  that  day  would  be  his  own  personal  guar- 
dian spirit.  Dr.  Brinton  considers  the  word  as  probably  originally  derived 
from  the  Zapotec  tongue,  the  root  element  being  "  na,"  to  know,  and  the  term 
thus  similar  in  force  to  the  word  Gnostic.  By  the  aid  of  his  nagual  the 
initiated  person  believed  himself  capable  of  foretelling  the  future,  curing 
disease,  discovering  hidden  treasure,  and  in  general  of  exercising  all  the 
powers  attributed  to  magicians.  By  the  Spaniards,  the  initiatory  cere- 
monies, which  are  very  imperfectly  described,  were  regarded  as  forming  a 
pact  with  the  devil.  It  appears  that  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  of  organiza- 
tion existed  among  the  followers  of  this  cult ;  and  Dr.  Brinton  shows  it  to 
have  been  in  a  considerable  measure  pre-Columbian,  and  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  faith.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  potent 
factor  in  the  history  of  Spanish  America.  Thus,  in  17 13,  the  Tzentals  of 
Chiapas  revolted  under  the  direction  of  an  Indian  girl  —  a  sort  of  aborigi- 
nal Joan  of  Arc  —  known  to  Spaniards  as  Maria  Candelaria,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  under  her  orders  seventy  thousand  natives  in  Chiapas  alone.  A 
part  of  her  purpose  was  the  destruction,  in  every  possible  way,  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  rites  and  its  followers. 

Dr.  Brinton  regards  Nagualism  as  an  organized  cult  with  regular  rites 
and  a  system  of  theology.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  by  fire  is  mentioned, 
and  in  connection  with  this  rite  the  custom  of  speaking  of  fire  as  the 
father  and  mother  of  all  things.  It  is  probable  that  collection  of  existing 
folk-lore  would  throw  light,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Indians 
of  Central  America  the  old  usages  continue  to  exist.  Such  information  as 
is  accessible  is  contained  in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Brinton,  who  gives  from  a 
MS.  the  hitherto  unprinted  prayer  of  a  shaman  of  Guatemala,  used  but 
half  a  century  ago.  The  work  of  J.  de  la  Serna  gives  invocations  and 
symbolism  (seventeenth  century;  reprinted  in  Madrid,  1892,  under  the 
editorship  of  Fuensanta  del  Valle).  Dr.  Brinton's  valuable  examination  of 
a  superstition  hitherto  imperfectly  examined  is  provided  with  a  good  index, 
and  embraces  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject. 

W.  W.  N. 

Announcement  of  a  New  Review.  —  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  University 
of  Chicago,  111.,  announces  a  "new  eclectic  journal  devoted  to  Folk-lore." 
It  will  contain  eighty  pages  in  each  number,  published  quarterly.  Each 
number  is  to  contain  :  (1)  "  A  portrait  of  some  prominent  worker  in  folk- 
lore,"  accompanied  by  a  bibliographic  sketch  ;  (2)   "  a  careful  selection 
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of  articles  from  the  best  foreign  journals  ;  "  (3)  reviews  ;  (4)  notes ;  (5) 
bibliographic  material.  The  announcement  remarks  :  "  The  Review  of 
Folk-Lore  "  will  not  bid  for  original  articles,  as  it  does  not  wish  to  interfere 
at  all  with  other  journals  in  the  field.  Still,  in  case  serviceable  material 
should  be  presented  to  it,  it  may  from  time  to  time  print  original  contribu- 
tions. The  aim  of  the  new  journal,  however,  is  to  help  —  not  to  hinder  — 
magazines  already  published.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  in  reality  be  a  means 
of  bringing  about  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  greater  helpfulness,  to  work- 
ers now  scattered  and  unacquainted."  The  price  is  two  dollars  ;  if  paid 
by  private  check,  twenty-five  cents  to  be  added.  The  name  is  to  be  "  Review 
of  Folk-Lore." 


NOTES   ON    PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

The  modern  Jewish  synagogue  has  preserved  in  its  ceremonial  the  use  of 
the  horn  called  the  shofar  ("  cornet  "  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible), 
an  instrument  which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  for  the  New  Year's 
service. 

The  liturgical  practice  is  examined  by  Mr.  C.  Adler,  who  also  discusses 
the  ancient  history  of  the  horn.  Among  his  conclusions  are,  that  the  natu- 
ral horn  of  an  animal  was  the  oldest  wind  instrument  of  inland  peoples, 
that  these  horns  were  orginally  used  as  signals  in  time  of  danger,  and  that 
the  antiquity  of  this  use  caused  its  employment  for  sacred  purposes.  In 
India  the  metallic  descendant  of  the  buffalo  horn  is  employed  in  religious 
processions,  and  blown  at  night  by  watchmen.     The  article  is  illustrated. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Roman  practice  of  "  manus  consertio,"  and  of  a 
doubtful  Homeric  passage,  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen  of  Harvard  University  is  led 
to  exhibit  the  history  of  the  "  tug  of  war  "  in  ancient  jurisprudence.  He 
observes  :  "  '  Faustrecht '  is  the  oldest  law,  and  the  earliest  administration 
of  justice  consisted  simply  in  seeing  fair  play  between  combatants.  The 
free  fight  gave  way  (with  great  saving  of  life  and  limb)  to  a  regulated  pull- 
ing; the  disputed  object  belonged  to  him  who  could  pull  it  away  from  the 
other  man.  The  pulling  was  then  extended  to  contests  about  immovables 
and  abstract  questions,  the  victory  being  his  who  could  pull  his  opponent 
over  a  scratch."  After  law  had  advanced,  it  was  still  considered  necessary 
to  go  through  the  appearance  of  pulling,  and  this  was  embodied  in  the 
Roman  usage  of  joining  hands  over  the  object  in  dispute,  which  eventually 
came  to  lose  its  significance  of  a  real  struggle,  and  passed  into  a  legal 
form.  The  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age,  so  Professor  Allen  suspects,  used 
a  rope  when  a  movable  object  was  not  in  dispute,  and  this  custom,  if  the 
explanation  is  correct,  is  referred  to  by  Homer,  who  says  of  two  antago- 
nists, disputing  over  the  payment  of  a  blood-fine,  which  the  injured  kins- 
man professes  never  to  have  received  :  "  Both  were  anxious  to  seize  the 
rope  in  the  presence  of  the  umpire,"  as  the  poet  appears  to  say,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  rendering  indicated  in  Professor  Allen's  article.  The  writer 
gives  illustrations  from  modern  folk-lore,  among  these  the  Pali  story  of 
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Solomon's  judgment,  in  which  the  future  Buddha  caused  a  line  to  be  drawn 
on  the  ground,  the  child  to  be  the  property  of  her  who  could  drag  him  over 
this  line.  He  refers  also  to  the  Passamaquoddy  election  mentioned  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  57.  The  Ainu  usage,  described  by  Mr.  Batchelder  in  the 
last  number  (p.  42  of  this  volume),  might  also  be  cited  as  illustrating  the 
employment  of  a  rope  in  determining  a  dispute. 

In  a  very  beautiful  address  in  the  interest  of  a  proper  monument  for 
Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief  of  Sowams,  in  Pokanoktt,  now  Warren,  R.  I., 
to  whose  kindness  the  Pilgrims  were  so  much  indebted,  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Butterworth  of  Boston  deals  with  the  touching  and  wonderful  history  and 
legends  connected  with  that  region,  and  linked  with  the  names  of  Winslow 
and  Roger  Williams,  of  Massasoit,  Alexander,  Philip,  and  Wetamoo.  Mr. 
Butterworth  contributes  a  legend  of  his  own  collection.  The  writer  is 
moved  by  a  deep  sympathy  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  savage ;  for  the 
modern  New  Englander,  while  recognizing  the  inevitableness  of  the  dispos- 
session which  fell  on  the  original  dwellers  of  the  soil,  cannot  believe  that  a 
reasonable  kindness  and  justice  would  not  have  averted  the  necessity  of 
massacre  and  cruelty,  to  say  nothing  of  disregard  of  treaty  obligations. 
As  Mr.  Butterworth  suggests,  if  there  is  to  be  a  monument  to  Massasoit,  it 
should  be  a  worthy  one ;  but  there  are  other  forms  of  monuments  than 
statues. 

The  Kimbundu  Grammar  of  Mr.  Chatelain  is  now  out  of  print,  and  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  This  grammar  contains  declensions,  exercises,  etymologi- 
cal observations,  a  few  proverbs  and  riddles,  and  a  vocabulary.  The 
language  is  susceptible  of  literary  use,  and  highly  euphonic,  as  shown  by 
the  recently  printed  "  Folk-Tales  of  Angola."  As  much  for  scientific  as 
philanthropic  reasons,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  eminently  worthy  and 
self-sacrificing  linguist  and  collector  may  eventually  be  able  to  pursue  his 
chosen  task  and  continue  his  labors  in  Africa. 

The  warm  and  generous  interest  taken  by  American  communities  in 
their  early  history  —  early  to  them,  though  but  of  yesterday,  according  to 
European  ideas  —  is  illustrated  by  the  two  magnificent  volumes  printed  by 
the  Filson  Club,  containing  an  account  of  the  centenaries  of  Louisville 
(May  1,  1880)  and  of  Kentucky  (June  1,  1892).  The  most  important  part 
of  the  volume  consists  in  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  club,  Col. 
Reuben  T.  Durrett,  who  traces  out  the  beginnings  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  population.  The  permanent  occupation  was  not 
effected  until  1774  ;  ten  years  later,  John  Filson,  the  historian,  from  whom 
the  club  obtains  its  name,  estimated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ken- 
tucky at  thirty  thousand,  living  in  fifty-two  stations  and  eighteen  houses, 
the  necessities  of  defence  having  forced  the  whites  to  establish  themselves 
in  "forts."  The  greater  part  of  the  accounts  of  Colonel  Durrett  belong  to 
American  history  ;  but  descriptions  of  the  early  manners  and  character  of 
the  population  are  connected  with  folk-lore,  and  from  these  extracts  are 
elsewhere  printed.  The  works  are  illustrated  by  portraits  of  La  Salle,  who 
was  at  Louisville  about  1670,  of  the  president  of  the  club,  and  others. 

The  article  of  J.   Walter  Fewkes,  on  "Tusayan   Kinship,"   is  a   brief 
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but  admirable  addition  to  knowledge  on  the  organization  of  the  vil- 
lages of  this  race.  It  appears  that  in  Hanoki,  or  Tano,  out  of  sixty-two 
children,  there  are  but  six  whose  parents  claim  to  be  of  pure  Tanoan  blood. 
In  the  next  generation  the  stock  will  be  so  mixed  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  regard  it  as  Tanoan  in  descent.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  w£uit  of  necessary  connection  between  language 
and  racial  affinity.  It  is  believed  that  in  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  matriarchal  law,  language  may  survive  after  racial 
kinship  has  changed.  The  bearings  of  this  possibility  on  kinship  of  the 
Hopi  (Moki)  the  writer  proposes  subsequently  to  consider. 

The  desirable  and  probable  acceptance  of  maize  as  the  national  plant 
of  the  United  States  gives  something  of  a  sentimental  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  J.  W.  Harschberger  devotes  one  chapter  of  his  treatise  to  an  ex- 
amination of  origin,  including  remarks  on  archaeology,  ethnology,  history, 
and  mythology.  The  mythological  part  is  rather  limited  in  compass.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  supineness  and  narrowness,  not  to  use  a 
harsher  term,  of  American  scholarship,  which  has  deliberately  allowed  the 
most  priceless  memorials  of  antiquity  to  perish  without  collection,  and 
which  still  takes  only  a  languid  interest  in  the  subject.  Out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  beliefs,  legends,  and  ceremonies  which  must  have  existed  among 
Indian  tribes,  in  only  a  few  cases  is  anything  like  an  accurate  report  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student.  .As  to  origin,  Dr.  Harschberger  is  of  opinion  that 
the  plant  came  from  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  that  it 
was  at  first  cultivated  by  the  Mayas  ;  the  name  was  adopted  by  Columbus 
from  the  Caribs,  but  seems  to  have  come  to  these  from  the  Arawaks  of 
South  America.  Carried  at  once  to  Spain,  it  rapidly  spread  through  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  in  the  Punjaub  is  now  the  favorite  crop.  While  in 
many  cases  the  names  given  to  maize  indicate  foreign  origin,  among  the 
Malays  its  title  declares  it  to  be  indigenous.  In  this  fact  there  is  a  lesson 
for  ethnologists  also. 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  writing  con  amore,  points  out  the  importance  of 
making  a  careful  collection  of  the  folk-lore  of  Wales,  in  terms  that  have  a 
general  application.  The  results  of  comparative  study  he  interestingly 
illustrates  by  examples.  There  is  a  tale  involving  the  element  of  the  con- 
cealment of  the  fairy  bride,  whom  the  suitor  is  obliged  to  discover  among 
sisters  resembling  her  in  external  appearance ;  this  trait  Mr.  Hartland  con- 
siders to  result  from  a  primitive  marriage  custom,  in  which  the  bride  was 
actually  so  disguised.  Similarly,  the  objection  of  fairies  to  iron,  as  well  as 
the  reluctance  to  employ  iron  in  sacred  rites,  he  concludes  to  be  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  these  supernatural  beings,  and  observances 
connected  with  them,  have  descended  from  the  stone  age,  a  period  in  which 
iron  was  unknown  ;  in  the  tales,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonies,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  intense  conservatism  of  religious  feeling.  The 
strange  custom  of  the  Sin-Eater,  and  its  analoga,  also  receive  attention. 
In  another  paper,  on  Old  Welsh  Folk-Medicine,  Mr.  Hartland  discusses 
charms  and  remedies  contained  in  the  book  called  Meddygon  Myddfai, 
a  manuscript  of  about  1400.     In  connection  with  the  directions,  he  makes 
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observations  on  the  psychological  association  of  ideas  from  which  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Signatures,"  and  other  features  of  popular  medicine,  owe 
their  acceptance. 

Among  investigators  of  popular  tales,  no  name  is  better  known  than  that 
of  Kaarle  Krohn  of  Finland.  His  writings  present  illustrations  of  the  only 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  folk-tales,  the  scientific  method  of  taking 
each  separate  tale  for  itself,  pursuing  it  in  all  its  variations,  deducing  'by 
comparison  the  original  form,  and  separating  the  accretions.  The  absence 
of  such  a  method,  the  want  of  patience  or  means  to  apply  it,  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  value  of  generalizations  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  the 
folk-tale.  In  the  time  of  Grimm  materials  did  not  exist ;  Benfey,  exam- 
ining with  great  learning  the  literary  aspects  of  the  tales  with  which  he 
concerned  himself,  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  unwritten  popular  tra- 
dition, and  was  led  to  generalize  a  theory  of  literary  origins  applicable 
only  in  certain  special  cases.  The  "  solar  myth  "  theory  of  Max  Miiller 
was  a  speculation  never  worked  out  with  any  proper  attention  to  scientific 
reserve,  and  presenting  a  strange  example  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  in 
which  a  vast  structure  was  balanced  on  a  narrow  base  of  fancy,  conjecture, 
and  rhetoric.  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  useful  as  a  balance 
to  the  popularity  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  was  seriously  injured  by  lack  of 
pains,  and  particularity  in  detailed  examination  of  particular  cases.  Main- 
taining, with  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  that  the  origin  of  popular  tales 
was  to  be  sought  in  "  savage  "  custom  and  "  primitive  "  habit,  the  value  of 
the  hypothesis  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  unsupported  width  of  the 
application  of  this  principle,  as  well  as  by  the  absurd  title  of  "  anthropo- 
logical method  "  applied  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  Within  a  few  years 
has  found  favor  the  reasonable  and  natural  way  of  dealing  with  popular 
tradition  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  employed  in  other  departments 
of  science,  —  of  beginning  with  special  cases,  of  observing  scientific  modesty 
in  regard  to  deductions,  and  appealing  primarily  to  experts,  rather  than  to 
the  judgment  of  a  public  not  specially  educated.  This  proper  reserve,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  so  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  a  general 
theory  of  folk-tales  expressible  in  a  formula,  belongs  to  the  work  of  Krohn. 
According  to  his  results,  his  own  country,  Finland,  possesses  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  the  meeting-place  of  currents  of  tradition,  in  which  the 
same  tales  have  arrived  from  the  West  and  the  East,  —  from  Scandinavia  and 
from  Russia,  —  have  been  blended,  and  received  independent  development 
tending  to  cyclical  epic  expression.  The  details  of  this  world-diffusion,  as 
applied  to  tales  which  are  also  popular  among  American  negroes,  having 
in  the  main  been  imported  from  Africa,  will  no  doubt  form  a  feature  of 
the  proposed  discussion  of  Professor  Gerber,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  will  one  day  be  able  to  publish. 

In  examining  the  meaning  of  the  old  Irish  word  "  si'dh  "  (a  fairy  dwelling  ; 
sidhe,  fairies),  Mr.  MacRitchie,  while  committing  himself  to  no  etymologi- 
cal theory,  contends  that  by  this  word  are  designated  the  green  mounds 
in  which  this  people  were  supposed  to  live,  being  in  fact  bee-houses  of  a 
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primitive  type,  having  earth  heaped  over  them.  He  observes  that  whether 
the  word,  as  a  place-name,  is  applied  to  localities  associated  with  mound 
dwellings,  ought  to  be  determined. 

To  the  little  book  of  Mad.  Martinengo-Cesaresco  is  given  the  name  of 
"  La  poesie  populaire."  This  title  is  too  general,  the  volume  containing 
two  essays,  of  which  the  chief  is  a  light  but  pleasantly  written  discussion 
of  the  conception  of  Fate  in  the  folk-lore  of  Southern  Europe  ("  L'idee  du 
Destin  dans  les  traditions  meridionales  ").  She  remarks  that  the  connection 
of  the  moon  with  the  fortune  of  the  individual,  a  representation  found  as 
well  in  Roman  mythology  as  in  modern  folk-lore,  no  doubt  originally 
depended  on  the  varying  phases  of  the  orb. 

In  the  "American  Antiquarian,"  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  continues  a  series  of 
articles  on  religious  symbolism  and  belief.  In  an  article  on  "  Culture 
Heroes  and  Deified  Kings  "  he  concludes  that  the  statues  in  the  palaces 
of  Uxmal  and  Palenque  were  portraits  of  such  kings,  the  statues  of  which 
he  thinks  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  culture-heroes.  Beside  these 
two  orders  of  adored  beings,  the  Mayas  worshipped  personified  powers  of 
nature.  The  shrines,  he  considers,  belonged  to  the  gods,  the  pyramids  to 
the  culture-heroes,  and  palaces  to  the  kings. 

A  proper  notice  of  the  wonderful  bibliography  of  Dr.  Pitre  must  be  de- 
ferred until  the  following  number. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Pleyte,  in  "Globus,"  devotes  an  article  to  the  position  of  the 
serpent  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Indonesians,  collecting  the  material 
out  of  a  great  variety  of  written  sources,  and  giving  useful  references.  He 
examines  superstitions  and  legends  regarding  the  snake  in  cosmology  and 
cosmography,  as  incarnation  of  gods,  souls,  and  spirits,  evil  and  good,  as 
totem,  ornament,  etc.  He  observes  that  the  Malay  kriss  or  dagger  is  often 
incrusted  with  ornamental  golden  snakes,  and  suggests  that  the  kriss  re- 
ceived a  serpent-form  in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  divine  ani- 
mal, just  as  is  done  with  regard  to  the  crocodile  by  certain  insular  races 
who  make  their  shields  in  that  form.  A  page  of  illustrations  is  added ; 
among  these  is  especially  noticeable  the  image  of  a  soul,  with  serpentine 
supports,  belonging  to  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Schofield,  a  graduate  student  of  Harvard  University,  dis- 
cusses the  Seventh  Novel  of  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  Decameron.  The 
study,  carried  out  with  much  industry  and  learning,  has  a  bearing  on  gen- 
eral questions  of  the  origin  of  mediaeval  tales.  This  novel  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  derived  from  a  fabliau  ;  but  the  writer  shows  that  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  both  narratives  had  a  common  source  in 
a  floating  popular  tale.  Considering  the  antecedents  of  this  tale,  he  is 
inclined  to  find  the  earliest  form  in  a  scandalous  anecdote  about  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  a  bit  of  eleventh-century  scandal  recorded  by  a  con- 
temporary. Gradually  losing  its  quasi-historical  character  and  personal 
reference,  and  enlarged  by  romantic  additions,  the  anecdote  branched  out 
into  the  novel.  Mr.  Schofield  traces  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
novel  in  the  various  European  languages. 

Under  the  head  of    "  Folk-Lore  Topics,"    Mr.   Frederick   Sessions   of 
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Gloucester,  England,  has  an  interesting  series  of  articles,  printed  in  a  local 
journal.  In  a  discussion  of  the  "  Dowsing,"  or  Divining-Rod,  he  observes 
that  originally  the  rod  would  not  work  unless  consecrated  with  proper  cere- 
monies ;  as,  for  example,  using  only  a  twig  of  an  ash-tree  in  which  a  live 
shrew  mouse  had  been  wedged  and  left  to  die.  He  considers  that  the 
professors  of  this  art  are  usually  in  error,  and  no  more  successful  than 
would  be  a  clever  guesser.  The  old  English  custom  of  "  Beating  the 
Bounds "  is  still  kept  up  in  many  English  communities  :  the  origin  the 
writer  reasonably  seeks  in  the  time  when  not  the  individual,  but  the  clan, 
was  the  unit  of  society;  each  kindred  marked  out  its  limits  as  against 
other  kindreds,  just  as  now  individuals  protect  themselves  against  others. 
In  noticing  the  tales  which  make  the  younger  son  a  hero,  Mr.  Sessions 
brings  this  feature  in  connection  with  the  superior  right  of  the  younger 
son,  still  maintained  in  the  case  of  intestate  estates  in  Gloucester. 

To  the  very  learned  paper  of  Professor  Sheldon  on  the  names  of  the 
letters  are  added  "Further  Notes."  Possibly  some  readers  of  this  Journal 
may  recollect  that  in  their  childish  recitation  the  letter  A  was  called  a-bis- 
self-a  (for  A  by  itself  A),  and  how  the  sign  "&  "  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
alaphabet  as  ampersand  (et-per-se-and).  The  greater  part  of  the  discus- 
sion is  out  of  our  sphere. 
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SONGS   OF   SEQUENCE   OF   THE   NAVAJOS. 

The  great  majority  of  the  multitudinous  songs  of  the  Navajo  rites 
are  divided  into  groups  or  sets.  During  the  progress  of  the  rites 
these  groups  follow  one  another  in  an  established  order,  and  in  each 
group  the  separate  songs  must  also  follow  one  another  in  a  certain 
order.  For  this  reason  I  have,  in  previous  essays,  called  songs  of 
this  character  "  songs  of  sequence." 

In  my  paper  on  "The  Mountain  Chant,"  published  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  more  important  rules  concerning  songs  of  sequence,  and  shall 
not  now  repeat  them.  My  principal  object  at  present  is  to  show  how 
the  order  of  sequence  is  remembered. 

The  accomplished  Navajo  shaman  must  be  a  man  of  superior 
memory  and  of  great  intellectual  industry.  For  one  thing,  he  must 
commit  to  memory  many  hundreds  of  songs,  and  some  of  these 
songs  are  so  sacred  that  not  the  slightest  mistake  can  be  made  in 
repeating  them  without  rendering  void  an  elaborate  and  costly  cere- 
monial. 

One  song  I  may  mention  in  illustration  of  this  statement  is  that 
of  the  Atsa'lei',  or  first  dancers,  which  is  sung  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  on  the  last  night  of  the  great  ceremony  of  the  night-chant. 
The  rite  is  one  that  may  cost  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
patron.  It  has  lasted  eight  clays  before  the  four  singers,  after  long 
and  tedious  instruction  by  the  shaman,  come  out  to  sing  this  song. 
Five  hundred  people  are,  perhaps,  assembled  to  witness  the  public 
ceremonies  of  the  night;  some  have  come  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  wide  Navajo  territory  ;  all  are  prepared  to  hold  their 
vigil  until  dawn.  A  score  or  more  of  critics  are  in  the  audience 
who  know  the  song  by  heart  and  are  alert  to  discover  errors.  It 
is  a  long  song,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  meaningless  or 
archaic  vocables  which  convey  no  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  singer. 
Yet  not  one  syllable  may  be  forgotten  or  misplaced.     If  the  slight- 
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est  error  is  made,  it  is  at  once  proclaimed  by  the  assembled  critics, 
the  fruitless  ceremony  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  five  hundred  disap- 
pointed spectators  disperse.  But  fortunately  they  are  not  as  partic- 
ular with  all  their  songs  as  they  are  with  this. 

To  the  careless  listener  these  songs  may  seem  to  have  little  mu- 
sical variety  ;  but  the  more  critical  will  discover  that  rarely  are  two 
repeated  to  the  same  tune.  All  these  rude  musical  compositions, 
then,  the  shaman  must  also  preserve  in  his  memory. 

As  for  the  words,  if  the  shaman  had  only  significant  ones  to  remem- 
ber, his  task  might  not  be  so  hard ;  but  the  songs  consist  largely 
of  vocables  that  are  archaic  or  absolutely  meaningless,  like  the  fol- 
de-rol  of  the  sailor's  ditty.  But  the  minstrel  of  the  forecastle  has 
an  advantage  over  his  compeer  of  the  medicine  lodge ;  the  former 
may  change  his  fol-de-rol  to  suit  his  fancy,  the  latter  must  not. 
Meaningless  vocables  may  appear  in  any  part  of  a  Navajo  song,  but 
they  are  most  common  in  the  prelude  which  begins  each  stanza  and 
the  refrain  which  commonly  follows  each  verse.  The  preludes  and 
the  refrains  are  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  songs.  The 
former  are,  I  believe,  never  quite  alike  in  any  two  songs.  I  have 
observed  that  the  shamans  call  to  mind  any  particular  song  more 
by  the  meaningless  syllables  with  which  it  begins  than  by  any  sig- 
nificant words  it  may  contain,  just  as  we  often  remember  poems  by 
means  of  first  lines.  Preludes  and  refrains  are  sometimes  in  part 
significant,  but  rarely  or  never  significant  in  toto. 

But  how  does  the  shaman  remember  the  order  of  these  songs  of 
sequence  ?  Does  he  possess  any  mnemonic  key  ?  He  does.  There 
is  a  myth  for  each  set  of  songs,  and  this  myth  is  the  key.  The 
song  myths  of  the  tribe  are  very  numerous,  and  few  songs,  except 
extemporaneous  compositions,  exist  independently  of  a  myth.  In 
some  instances  the  myth  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  work, 
and  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  myth-maker  composed 
his  story  first,  and  introduced  his  songs  afterwards  as  embellish- 
ments ;  but  in  more  cases  the  myth  is  a  trifling  element,  and  seems 
devised  merely  as  an  aid  to  memory,  or  as  a  means  of  explaining  or 
giving  interest  to  the  songs. 

When  songs  of  sequence  were  being  sung  in  the  medicine  lodge  I 
have  often  heard  a  listener  ask,  "  What  happened  now  ? "  "  What 
took  place  when  this  song  was  sung  ?  "  or  some  question  of  similar 
character,  which  showed  that  he  wished  to  have  myth  and  song  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  memory. 

The  songs  I  have  especially  selected  on  this  occasion  to  illustrate 
my  remarks  are  those  known  as   Oastceqogan-^aike-gisin,1  or  songs 

1  In  spelling  the  Indian  words  the  alphabet  of  the  bureau  of  Ethnology  is 
used. 
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in  the  farm  or  garden  of  the  House  God.  They  are  part  of  a  set 
called  Qastceqogan-bigin,  or  songs  of  the  House  God,  which  num- 
ber forty  in  all.  The  first  ten  are  explained  by  one  myth,  the  last 
thirty  by  another  myth.  These  thirty,  the  farm  songs,  are  the  set 
to  which  I  shall  now  particularly  call  attention.  They  are  sung  in 
different  connections,  but  principally  as  a  part  of  the  regular  cere- 
monial of  the  night-chant. 

Qastceqogan  signifies  the  god  of  the  house  or  home.  He  seems 
to  have  special  care  of  the  cornfields.  He  is  a  home-god  and  farm- 
god,  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  kind  in  the  Navajo  Olympus. 
There  are  several  groups  of  local  divinities,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  qastceqogan. 

The  home-god  of  whom  the  accompanying  myth  is  told  dwelt  at 
Tsei'ntyel,  or  Broad  Rock,  in  the  Canon  de  Chelly,  Arizona. 

He  went  out  one  springtime  as  usual  to  prepare  his  farm,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  people,  and  proceeded  towards  a  place  where 
the  sand  washed  out  from  a  crevice  in  the  cliffs  and  made  a  smooth 
slope  favorable  for  planting.  This  place  was  called  Agojo0.  As  he 
approached  he  sang  his  first  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  yooqania, 
which  signifies  "to  approach." 

When  he  reached  the  selected  spot  he  cut  a  stick  of  a  shrub  called 
by  the  Navajos  tsintlizi  (Fendlcria  ritpicold),  and  trimmed  it  to  make 
a  planting-stick.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  sang  the  second 
song,  or  song  of  the  planting-stick.  The  refrain  of  this  is  kisaa,  a 
poetic  modification  of  the  Navajo  name  for  the  planting-stick,  kic. 
The  others  who  accompanied  him  performed  similar  labors. 

Then  they  took  their  planting-sticks,  or  dibbles,  broke  ground, 
and  planted  corn,  and  as  they  did  so  the  Home  God  sang  the  third 
song,  or  planting  song.  This  is  a  very  musical  composition  for  an 
Indian  song,  and  the  refrain  by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  kediclej, 
which  signifies  "  I  am  planting."  The  miraculous  corn  planted  by 
these  gods  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  grew  to  maturity  in  one 
night  and  ripened  in  one  day,  as  the  song  tells  us.  The  following 
is  offered  as  a  free  translation  of  the  song  :  — 

The  sacred  blue  corn-seed  I  am  planting, 
In  one  night  it  will  grow  and  flourish, 
In  one  night  the  corn  increases, 
In  the  garden  of  the  Home  God. 

The  sacred  white  corn-seed  I  am  planting, 
In  one  day  it  will  grow  and  ripen, 
In  one  day  the  corn  increases, 
In  its  beauty  it  increases. 

The  fourth  song,  which  they  sang  when  the  planting  was  done,  is 
much  like  the  third. 
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Before  they  left  the  field  the  corn  had  already  begun  to  grow,  and 
they  sang  the  growing  song,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the  plant- 
ing song,  with  added  words  which  signify  :  "  It  grows  with  me  in 
beauty  ;  it  matures  with  me  in  beauty  ;  it  ripens  with  me  in  beauty." 
When  this  was  sung  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Then  Qastceqogan,  the  House  God,  sent  Gaaski0i,  the  Harvest 
God,  over  to  look  at  the  crop,  and  while  the  Harvest  God  was  in  the 
field  the  Home  God  sang  the  sixth  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is 
kae  £eya  bicaca,  "now  I  come  to  the  corn." 

When  the  Harvest  God  returned  he  said,  "The  corn  is  already 
ripe,"  and  the  House  God  sang  the  seventh  song.  The  significant 
words  in  this  are  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the  third  song,  but 
the  prelude  and  refrain  are  different.  The  latter,  qojo  nesca  ai'e,  sig- 
nifies "  it  is  ripe  in  beauty." 

Then  the  Home  God,  his  father,  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, went  into  the  field,  and  Qastceyalgi,  the  Talking  God,  followed 
them.  There  they  found  the  corn  ripe,  the  tassels  in  bloom,  the 
blackbirds,  the  bluebirds,  and  all  kinds  of  beautiful  birds  perched 
among  the  corn.  Qastceqogan's  son  asked,  "  Why  has  the  corn 
grown  and  matured  so  rapidly  ?"  and  the  father  replied,  "It  is  the 
water  of  the  dark  cloud  that  makes  it  grow."  The  girl  asked  her 
mother,  "Why  has  the  corn  grown  and  matured  so  rapidly?"  and 
the  mother  answered,  "  It  is  the  water  of  the  dark  mist  that  makes 
it  grow."  Then  the  father  sang  the  eighth  song,  the  refrain  of 
which  is  benacakala,  "  with  or  by  means  of  this  it  grows."  A  literal 
translation  of  the  song  runs  thus  :  — 

With  this  it  grows,  with  this  it  grows, 
The  dark  cloud,  with  this  it  grows. 
The  dew  thereof,  with  this  it  grows. 
The  blue  corn,  with  this  it  grows. 

With  this  it  grows,  with  this  it  grows, 
The  dark  mist,  with  this  it  grows. 
The  dew  thereof,  with  this  it  grows, 
The  white  corn,  with  this  it  grows. 

The  boy  then  said  :  "  Father  the  land  looks  beautiful  with  the 
corn,  and  why  does  it  look  so  beautiful  ?  "  The  god  replied  by  sing- 
ing the  ninth  song.  This  is  the  same  as  the  eighth,  except  that  the 
tune  is  different,  and  that  the  refrain,  beqojonigo,  "with  this  it  is 
beautiful,"  is  substituted  for  benacakala,  "with  this  it  grows." 

The  boy  again  spoke  to  his  father,  and  said,  "  What  does  the  corn 
eat  that  makes  it  grow  ? "  and  the  god  replied,  "  It  eats  the  dew  of 
the  dark  cloud,  and  the  pollen  of  the  tassel."  The  girl  asked  her 
mother,  "  What  does  the  corn  cat  that  makes  it  grow  ? "  and  the 
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goddess  answered,  "  It  eats  the  dew  of  the  dark  mist."  Thus  it  is 
with  children ;  they  ask  many  questions,  and  when  they  have  been 
answered  they  ask  again.1  Then  the  paternal  god  sang  the  tenth 
song,  which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  — 

This  it  eats,  this  it  eats, 

The  dark  cloud. 

Its  dew 

The  blue  corn  eats. 

This  it  eats. 

This  it  eats,  this  it  eats, 

The  dark  mist, 

Its  dew 

The  white  corn  eats, 

This  it  eats. 

"  So  this  is  what  the  corn  eats,"  said  the  boy,  "  the  water  and  the 
pollen  ?  "  The  god  then  sang  the  eleventh  song.  This  only  differs 
from  the  tenth  song  in  substituting  the  word  co'yiani,  "it  eats 
water,"  for  ci'yiani,  "it  eats  this." 

As  they  wandered  through  the  field,  talking  and  singing,  they 
came  in  time  to  where  some  beans  were  growing.  These  were  al- 
ready covered  with  beautiful  blossoms,  and  some  small  pods  had 
begun  to  form.  The  boy  looked  at  them  and  said :  "  What  is  this, 
my  father,  that  waves  so  beautifully  in  the  breeze  ? "  The  paternal 
god  replied :  "  This  is  what  we  call  naole  "  (the  bean)  ;  and  then  he 
sang  the  twelfth  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  benaole,  "  with  the 
bean."     The  first  verse  may  be  rendered  thus  :  — 

The  great  corn-plant  is  with  the  bean, 
Its  rootlets  now  are  with  the  bean, 
Its  leaf-tips  now  are  with  the  bean, 
Its  dewdrops  now  are  with  the  bean, 
Its  tassel  now  is  with  the  bean, 
Its  pollen  now  is  with  the  bean, 
And  now  its  silk  is  with  the  bean, 
And  now  its  grain  is  with  the  bean. 

The  second  verse  is  like  the  first,  except  that  the  corn  is  called 
tsijza  nanise,  "the  true  plant,"  and  its  various  parts  are  referred  to 
in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  have  just  given. 

After  this  song  they  wandered  farther  in  the  field,  and  came  to  a 
place  where  squashes  were  in  bloom.  The  children  asked  what 
these  were,  and  the  god  replied,  "They  are  epeckani "  (squashes)  ; 
and  he  sang  the  thirteenth  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  benatsoi, 
which  means  "with  the  horizontal  yellow,"  and  refers  to  the  mass  of 
yellow  blossoms  lying  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  thirteenth 
1  Such  was  the  remark  of  the  Indian  who  told  me  this  story. 
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song  is  much  like  the  twelfth,  except  in  the  refrain  and  in  the  tune. 
As  in  the  twelfth,  the  second  stanza  repeats  in  an  inverse  order  the 
expressions  of  the  first  stanza. 

But  even  as  they  gazed  the  squash  blossoms  matured  and  changed 
from  yellow  to  white  and  began  to  wither.  The  children  asked, 
"  Why  do  the  blossoms  change  thus  ? "  The  god,  in  answer,  sang 
the  fourteenth  song.  This  is  the  same  in  wording  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  except  that  the  refrain  is  benakai,  meaning  "with 
the  horizontal  white." 

Soon  the  children  strayed  away  from  their  parents  in  the  field, 
and  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  found  some  beans  already  ma- 
tured. They  picked  each  a  double  handful,  and  tied  it  with  a  string 
of  white  lightning.  In  the  mean  time  the  parents  had  pulled  each 
a  double  handful  of  corn  and  tied  it  with  a  string  of  rainbow.  Just 
then  a  shower  was  seen  approaching,  and  the  children  ran  back  to 
their  parents.  Then  the  god  sang  the  fifteenth  song,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  twelfth,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  different  tune,  and 
begins  with  the  word  naole,  "bean,"  instead  of  benaole,  "with  the 
bean." 

Then  the  god  said,  "The  storm  is  near  us.  Let  us  start  for 
home."  The  parents  put  their  bundles  on  their  backs  ;  the  children 
carried  theirs  in  their  hands.  "  Go  ahead,  children,  and  we  will  fol- 
low," said  the  god,  and  he  sang  the  sixteenth  song,  the  refrain  of 
which  is  naole-lakai,  "the  white  bean."     The  song  runs  thus  :  — 

Truly  in  the  East 

The  white  bean 

And  the  great  corn-plant 

Are  tied  with  the  white  lightning. 

Listen  !     It  approaches  !  (i.  e.  the  rain  approaches), 

The  voice  of  the  bluebird  is  heard. 

Truly  in  the  East 

The  white  bean 

And  the  great  squash 

Are  tied  with  the  rainbow. 

Listen  !     It  approaches  ! 

The  voice  of  the  bluebird  is  heard. 

But  the  rain  caught  them  before  they  left  the  field,  and  the  water 
lay  in  pools  under  the  corn,  for  it  rained  very  heavily.  The  sight  of 
this  inspired  Qastceqogan  to  sing  the  seventeenth  song.  This  song 
begins  with  a  number  of  meaningless  or  archaic  syllables,  and  has 
for  its  refrain  yistsa,  "  I  hear  it."  The  whole  song  may  be  rendered 
in  these  words  :  — 

From  the  top  of  the  great  corn-plant  the  water  gurgles,  I  hear  it ; 
Around  the  roots  the  water  foams,  I  hear  it ; 
Around  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  foams,  I  hear  it; 
From  their  tops  the  water  foams,  I  hear  it. 
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The  woman,  or  goddess,  said  to  the  god :  "  You  have  a  beautiful 
farm  ;  the  dark  cloud  has  descended  to  the  ground  ;  the  water  is  at 
the  feet  of  your  corn."  Here  he  sang  the  eighteenth  song.  This 
begins  with  the  meaningless  expression,  qonia11,  oft  repeated,  and  has 
for  its  refrain  benasa0e,  "  on  a  level  with  ; "  it  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated :  — 

On  your  farm  the  cloud  is  level  with  the  corn, 
On  your  farm  the  water  is  level  with  the  corn, 
On  your  farm  the  mist  is  level  with  the  plants, 
On  your  farm  the  mist  is  level  with  the  pollen. 

Soon  they  reached  home,  and  began  to  talk  of  their  day's  adven- 
tures. "  Our  father  has  a  fine  farm,"  said  the  children ;  everything 
grows  there."  Whereat  he  sang  the  nineteenth  song.  This  is  much 
like  the  eighteenth,  except  that  the  tune  and  the  meaningless  sylla- 
bles are  different. 

"  Who  makes  the  corn  grow,  and  who  attends  to  your  corn  for 
you?"  the  children  now  inquired.  "It  is  the  dark  cloud  and  the 
dark  fog  that  makes  my  corn  grow,"  the  god  replied  ;  and  he  sang 
the  twentieth  song,  which  again  is  like  the  eighteenth  in  all  but  the 
tune  and  the  meaningless  syllables. 

The  children  spoke  again  to  their  father  (and  my  readers  will 
recognize  that  a  very  patient  and  indulgent  father  is  depicted  in  this 
myth),  saying :  "  We  would  like  to  see  the  rain  again,  and  we  want 
to  see  where  it  comes  from.  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  it  falling." 
So  the  god  led  them  out  toward  a  point  from  which  they  could  see 
the  farm,  and  where,  he  told  them,  they  could  see  the  rain  also. 
When  he  got  to  the  place  designated  he  began  to  sing  again.  The 
twenty-first  song,  which  he  sang  on  this  occasion,  contains  two  words 
which  are.  the  burden  of  hundreds  of  sacred  songs  among  the  Na- 
vajos. These  are  now  archaic.  They  are  not  used  in  ordinary 
Navajo  speech  ;  but  the  shamans  give  a  traditionary  meaning  for 
them.  Qa'huijani,  they  say,  means  "the  corn  grows  up,"  and  cihi- 
wani,  "the  rain  pours  down."  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen,  who  has  spent 
many  years  among  the  Moquis,  and  has  studied  their  ceremonies  as 
no  other  man  has  studied  them,  tells  me  that  these  archaic  words 
occur  in  the  ritual  songs  of  the  Moquis.  The  refrain  of  this  song 
is  ol,  ol,  an  onomatopefor  "  drop,  drop."  The  song  may  be  rendered 
thus  into  English  :  — 

The  corn  grows  up.  The  waters  of  the  dark  clouds  drop,  drop. 

The  rain  descends.  The  waters  from  the  corn  leaves  drop,  drop. 

The  rain  descends.  The  waters  from  the  plants  drop,  drop. 

The  corn  grows  up.  The  waters  of  the  dark  mists  drop,  drop. 

The  children  enjoyed  looking  at  the  rain.  But  soon  the  clouds 
began   to  break  and  the  rain  to  subside,  and   thunder  was  heard. 
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"  What  makes  that  noise?"  the  boy  asked  ;  "is  some  one  beating 
the  sky  ?  "  In  reply,  his  father  sang  the  twenty-second  song.  This 
song  again  contains  the  words  qa'huijani  and  cihiwani,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  words  yailco'  naga,  which  means  "  he  beats  the  sky  travel- 
ling," i.  e.  some  one  moves  around  beating  the  sky. 

When  the  shower  was  over  the  boy  said  :  "  Hui  i'  !  [I  rejoice,  I  am 
glad.]  The  sun  shines  on  the  farm  ;  the  bluebirds  sing  in  the  corn  ; 
all  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  I  rejoice."  At  this  the  parent  sang 
the  twenty-third  song,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth 
song,  following. 

Then  the  boy  remarked  :  "  You  must  have  laid  down  \i.  e.  planted] 

a  long  time."     "  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  I  have  planted  ever  since  the 

ancient  days,  —  ever  since  we  emerged  from  the  lower  world."     And 

he  sang  the  twenty-fourth  song.     This  song  is  longer  than  those 

which  have  preceded   it.     Its  refrain   is  ni^a  sila,  which  means  "  I 

laid  down  side  by  side,"  or  in  a  row,  and   is  a  figurative  expression 

for  "  I  have  planted."     I  offer  the  following  translation  of  the  whole 

song  :  — 

First  Sta7iza. 

Since  the  ancient  days,  I  have  planted, 

Since  the  time  of  emergence,  I  have  planted, 

The  great  corn-plant  I  have  planted, 

Its  roots,  I  have  planted, 

The  tips  of  its  leaves,  I  have  planted, 

Its  dew,  I  have  planted, 

Its  tassel,  I  have  planted, 

Its  pollen,  I  have  planted, 

Its  silk,  I  have  planted, 

Its  seed,  I  have  planted. 

Second  Stanza. 

Since  the  ancient  days,  I  have  planted, 

Since  the  time  of  emergence,  I  have  planted, 

The  great  squash  vine  I  have  planted, 

Its  seed,  I  have  planted, 

Its  silk,  I  have  planted, 

Its  pollen,  I  have  planted, 

Its  tassel,  I  have  planted, 

Its  dew,  I  have  planted, 

The  tips  of  its  leaves,  I  have  planted, 

Its  roots,  I  have  planted. 

In  the  first  stanza,  corn  is  mentioned  ;  in  the  second  stanza,  squash. 
The  different  parts  of  the  plant  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  in 
each,  but  in  inverse  order.  While  the  squash  has  neither  silk  nor 
tassel,  although  it  has  analogous  organs,  the  Navajo  poet  (according 
to  a  peculiar  requirement  of  Navajo  poetry)  feels  constrained  to  use 
the  words  for  "silk"  and  "tassel"  in  his  inverse  list  of  the  parts  of 
the  squash. 
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Qastceqogan  then  sent  Gaaskici,  the  Harvest  God,  and  Conenili, 
the  Water  God,  over  to  the  field  to  look  at  the  crop,  and  he  sang  the 
twenty-fifth  song.  This  is  much  the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth,  hav- 
ing even  the  same  refrain,  nica  sila,  but  it  differs  in  its  music  and 
in  the  prelude. 

The  Water  God,  Conenili,  called  aloud  from  the  field,  "  All  is 
ripe,"  on  hearing  which  the  Home  God  sang  the  twenty-sixth  song. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth,  but  is  sung  to  a  dif- 
ferent tune,  and  begins  with  different,  meaningless  sounds. 

The  animal  sacred  to  Gaaskici,  the  Harvest  God,  was  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  (Ovis  montand),  and  one  or  more  of  these  animals 
always  accompanied  him.  While  he  was  in  the  field  one  of  the 
sheep  got  into  the  corn.  Gaaskici  tried  to  chase  it  out.  It  began 
to  bleat ;  on  hearing  its  cry,  Qastceqogan  sang  the  twenty-seventh 
song,  a  sheep  song.  This  is  again  like  the  twenty-fourth,  except 
that  it  has  a  different  tune,  and  each  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  a 
musical  jingle  of  Meheyoo,  Meheyoo,  Mehe  being  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  voice  of  the  mountain  sheep. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  in  these  songs  of  sequence,  to  have  several 
songs  in  succession  repeat  the  same  ideas,  and  differ  from  one  an- 
other only  in  the  music,  or  in  the  refrain  or  the  prelude. 

Then  the  gods  of  Tsei'ntyel  got  together  and  they  said  :  "  Let  us 
all  help  Qastceqogan  to  gather  his  harvest.  The  corn  is  ripe,  and 
the  ears  are  ready  to  drop  out  of  the  husks.  The  squashes  are 
great,  and  are  of  all  the  colors  that  squashes  ever  wear.  The  boy 
and  the  girl  first  approached  the  field,  and  near  its  edge  they  saw  a 
large  ear  of  corn  sticking  out  of  the  husk.  "  Which  of  us  shall  pull 
this  ear  ?  "  said  the  boy  ;  "  shall  I  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  shall 
pull  it."  "  No,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  shall  pull  it."  While  they  were 
arguing,  their  father  approached  and  said,  "  Wait  until  I  have  sung  a 
song  and  then  you  may  pull  it,"  and  he  sang  the  twenty-eighth  song. 
It  may  be  rendered  in  these  words  :  — 

Shall  I  cull  this  fruit 
Of  the  great  corn-plant  ? 
Shall  you  break  it  ?     Shall  I  break  it  ? 
Shall  I  break  it?     Shall  you  break  it  ? 
Shall  I?     Shall  you? 

Shall  I  cull  this  fruit 
Of  the  great  squash  vine  ? 
Shall  you  pick  it  up  ?     Shall  I  pick  it  up  ? 
Shall  I  pick  it  up  ?     Shall  you  pick  it  up  ? 
Shall  I  ?     Shall  you  ? 

As  soon  as  he  sang  this  song  they  began  to  pull  the  ears  from  the 
corn  and  pile  them  up  in  a  heap,  and  while  they  were  so  doing  he  sang 
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another  song,  the  twenty-ninth.  This  has  a  prelude  something  like 
that  of  the  twenty-eighth  song,  the  words  being  cicaaielao  and  woca 
woca  ci.     It  expresses  much  the  same  idea,  too. 

They  put  into  the  pile  only  the  ripest  and  fullest  ears.  They 
allowed  the  immature  to  remain  on  the  stalk.  When  all  were  ready 
to  load  the  corn  and  take  it  home,  the  Home  God  sang  the  thirtieth 
and  last  song  of  the  series.  It  has  little  significance,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  which  have  been  robbed  of 
their  grain.     It  may  be  rendered  in  these  words  :  — 

I  pulled  it  with  my  hand. 
The  great  corn-plants  are  scattered  around. 

I  pulled  it  with  my  hand. 
The  standing  plants  are  scattered  around. 

The  House  God  said  :  "  Load  all  this  corn  on  your  backs  at  once 
and  start  to  my  house,  and  as  you  go  sing  another  song."  He  bade 
his  children  begin  the  song,  but  they  could  not  do  it  ;  so  his  wife 
began,  and  the  children  and  the  others  followed.  The  song  means 
this : — 

From  the  East, 
Through  the  middle  of  your  field, 
Your  corn  moves.     It  walks. 

From  the  West, 
Through  the  middle  of  your  field, 
Your  plants  move.     They  walk. 

This  last  song  belongs  to  the  myth,  but  does  not  belong  to  the 
series,  and  is  not  sung  with  it ;  for  it  was  not  originally  sung  by  the 
House  God,  but  by  his  wife  and  people. 

Such  is  a  Navajo  song  myth.  It  reminds  one  of  certain  plays 
which  have  recently  come  into  vogue,  in  which  the  plot,  if  plot  can  be 
found,  serves  no  higher  purpose  than  to  hold  together  a  few  songs 
and  dances. 

Washington  Matthews. 
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A    KOOTENAY    LEGEND :    THE     COYOTE    AND    THE 
MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 

This  legend  of  the  Lower  Kootenay  Indians  was  obtained  by  the 
present  writer  from  David  MacLaughlin,  whose  wife  is  a  Kootenay, 
in  northern  Idaho,  on  September  1,  1891. 

COYOTE    AND    MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 

Once  the  Indians  (aqktltsEmdkinek)  were  all  starving  in  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  a  spirit  (nipik'd)  living  in  the  mountains  that 
waged  war  against  them.  Any  hunter  who  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tains was  sure  to  be  killed  by  a  stone  rolling,  a  tree  falling,  or  a 
ravine  closing  in  upon  him.  The  Indians  were  in  great  distress; 
so  one  day  they  assembled  to  "  make  medicine,"  —  to  consult  the 
spirits.  No  one,  however,  could  succeed  in  quieting  the  mountain- 
spirit. 

But  one  day  there  appeared  on  the  river-bank  opposite  the  camp 
the  Coyote  (skinkuts),  who  called  out  for  them  to  come  and  take 
him  over  in  a  canoe  {ydktso'metl),  which  they  did.  The  Coyote 
then  asked  them  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  noise  and  lamenta- 
tion that  were  going  on.  "  Surely,"  said  the  chief  (nd-sdke,  "  the 
good  [strong]  one  "),  "  a  great  spirit  (nipik'd)  like  you  knows  all  that 
without  being  told."  The  Coyote,  however,  said  he  didn't  know. 
Then  the  chief  told  him  how  the  mountain-spirit  had  tormented 
them,  how  many  men  and  women  had  been  killed  trying  to  hunt ; 
how  the  Indians,  unable  to  get  any  deer,  bear,  or  other  animals, 
were  dying  of  hunger.  "  Ha !  ha  !  "  said  the  Coyote,  "  I  '11  make 
medicine  (consult  the  spirits),  and  find  out  who  is  this  bad  {sane) 
spirit." 

So  he  told  them  to  make  a  fire.  The  old  women  (titlndmu)  and 
young  men  (netstahdtl,  unmarried  youths)  thereupon  set  out  to  gather 
wood  (tlok)  to  make  a  good  fire.  The  Coyote  told  the  chief  to  say 
to  the  women  (pdtlke)  that  they  were  not  to  bring  any  "  gum  wood  " 
{aqkitstlaqtlutlatl),  which  was  bad,  but  only  dry  wood. 

The  women  made  quite  a  long  fire,  and  the  Coyote  began  to  dance 
and  jump  over  it,  going  from  end  to  end.  As  he  was  jumping  the 
third  time,  a  young  man,  who,  out  of  mischief,  had  gathered  a  lot  of 
"gum-wood,"  and  hidden  it  under  his  blanket  (seet),  threw  some  into 
the  fire  just  as  the  Coyote  was  about  to  jump.  The  Coyote  was  so 
busy  with  his  incantations  that  he  did  not  notice  what  had  been 
done,  and,  when  he  jumped,  was  singed  by  the  flames  on  the  belly, 
as  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  When  the  fire  singed  him,  the  Coyote 
said  :  "  It  just  pricked  me,  and  did  n't  burn  at  all.     It 's  a  good  sign. 
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The  fire  tells  me  we  shall  be  successful."  He  then  told  them  to 
bring  a  stick  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  which  he  had  them 
lash  cross-wise  on  his  back.  After  telling  them  to  keep  in  their 
lodges  (aqkitlanam)  and  continue  their  dances  {kakuwitlnam)  and 
incantations,  the  Coyote  set  out. 

The  mountain-spirit  saw  him  coming  and  shouted  out :  "  Oh  ! 
Coyote,  what  brings  you  here  ?  "  The  Coyote  went  up  a  ravine, 
and,  when  he  was  about  half  way,  the  mountain  began  to  shake  and 
tremble.  "  Oh  !  "  said  the  Coyote,  "  I  'm  not  afraid  of  you  !  "  Then 
the  ravine  began  gradually  to  close  in ;  but  the  piece  of  wood  that 
the  Coyote  had  on  his  back  kept  the  sides  from  coming  too  close 
together,  and  the  Coyote  was  not  crushed  to  death,  as  others  had 
been.  Finally  the  mountain-spirit  said  to  the  Coyote  :  "  You  are 
stronger  than  I  am.  Go  back  ;  tell  the  people  to  hunt  as  they  like. 
You  are  better  than  I  am." 

But  when  the  Coyote  wished  to  return,  he  could  not  ;  for  the  stick 
was  held  fast  by  the  sides  of  the  canon,  and  so  lashed  to  him  that 
he  could  not  turn  round  to  get  free  of  it.  He  therefore  shouted 
to  the  Indians  to  come  and  release  him.  He  had  to  call  out  a  long 
time  before  any  one  heard  him ;  but  at  last  his  cries  were  heard, 
and  some  of  the  braves  ventured  to  take  off  the  stick. 

The  Coyote  then  returned  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  well  received. 
He  was  given  a  young  squaw  to  wife,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
Indians  have  hunted  in  peace. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
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A   PAWNEE    STAR   MYTH. 

The  Otoe  Star  tale  given  by  G.  T.  Kercheval  in  the  July-Septem- 
ber (1893)  Journal  reminds  me  of  a  Pawnee  story  which  I  took  down 
several  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  member  of  that  tribe.  In 
many  respects  the  incidents  of  the  two  stories  are  very  similar, 
but  the  Pawnee  tale  is  carried  along  much  farther  than  the  other. 
I  have  called  it 

THE    STAR    BOY. 

One  hot  night  in  summer  two  girls  climbed  up  on  an  arbor  in  front 
of  a  lodge  to  sleep  there,  where  it  was  cool.  As  they  lay  there  be- 
fore they  went  to  sleep,  they  talked  about  the  different  stars  that 
they  saw  in  the  sky,  saying  how  pretty  they  were.  One  of  the  girls 
saw  a  bright  star,  and  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  I  like  that  one  best 
of  all."     After  a  little  while  the  girls  went  to  sleep. 

When  this  girl  that  had  chosen  the  star  awoke,  she  was  in  a  coun- 
try that  she  did  not  know,  and  saw  strange  people  about  her.  She 
cried,  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  place  she  had  come  from,  but 
the  man  in  whose  lodge  she  was  told  her  that  he  was  the  one  she 
had  said  she  liked,  and  that,  as  she  had  chosen  him,  he  had  taken 
her  for  his  wife.  Finally  she  got  over  feeling  badly,  and  was  con- 
tented to  stay  with  him. 

Every  day,  when  the  night  came,  he  would  get  ready  for  his  jour- 
ney. He  would  comb  his  hair,  paint  his  face  red,  and  then  start 
out  to  travel.     When  morning  came  he  would  be  back  again. 

About  three  years  after  this  the  girl  had  a  baby  boy.  One  clay 
after  this  she  went  out  to  dig  turnips.  Her  husband  had  told  her 
not  to  dig  too  deep  in  the  ground  when  she  was  digging  roots,  and 
for  some  time  she  was  careful ;  but  one  day  she  dug  deep  and  dug 
through  that  ground.  There  was  a  hole  through  which  she  could 
look  down  and  see  this  world.  She  could  see  a  camp,  and  near  it  a 
party  of  men  playing  the  stick  game.  They  were  very  small  and 
looked  like  ants.  When  she  saw  this,  she  felt  all  of  a  sudden  that 
she  would  like  to  go  back  to  where  she  had  come  from,  and  would 
like  to  see  her  people  again. 

After  she  had  thought  about  this  for  a  long  time,  she  went  home 
and  asked  her  husband  to  fetch  a  lot  of  sinews  for  her.  He  brought 
them  to  her,  and  she  began  to  make  a  rope  out  of  the  sinews.  She 
worked  at  it  only  at  night  when  her  husband  was  away.  It  took 
her  a  long  time  to  make  the  rope.1  After  she  had  finished  it, 
she  waited  until  her  man  had  gone  out,  and  then  put  her  child  on 

1  In  a  variant  of  this  tale,  the  rope  was  spun  by  a  kindly  old  woman  who  was  a 
spider. 
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her  back,  and  went  to  the  hole,  carrying  the  rope  of  sinew.  She 
took  with  her  a  long  stake,  and  drove  it  into  the  ground  near  the 
hole.  To  this  stake  she  tied  the  rope,  and  let  it  down  through 
the  hole.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  not  long  enough,  that  it 
did  not  quite  reach  the  ground ;  but  she  thought  that  perhaps  it 
reached  down  nearly  to  it,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  take  the 
chance. 

She  dug  the  earth  away  all  around  the  hole,  so  as  to  make  it  large 
enough  for  her  body  to  pass  through.  Then  she  put  the  child  on 
her  back,  and  let  herself  down  by  the  rope.  She  went  down  for  a 
long  way,  and  pretty  soon  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  but  did 
not  reach  the  ground  ;  it  was  far  below  her.  She  clung  to  the  rope, 
crying ;  for  she  was  afraid  to  let  go,  and  there  was  no  one  about  to 
help  her.     It  was  a  long  way  to  the  camp. 

After  a  while  the  woman's  husband  came  back  to  the  lodge.  He 
looked  for  her  everywhere,  but  could  see  nothing  of  her.  At  last 
he  found  the  hole  that  she  had  dug,  and  when  he  looked  down 
through  it,  he  saw  her  hanging  to  the  rope.  Then  he  was  angry. 
He  looked  for  a  stone  just  about  the  size  of  the  hole,  and  dropped 
it  through,  and  it  fell  on  the  woman's  head  and  killed  her ;  but  by 
his  power  the  Star  Man  took  care  of  the  child,  so  that  it  was  not 
hurt  when  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

When  the  woman  fell,  the  boy  crawled  out  from  under  her.  He 
stayed  there  by  his  mother  three  days.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  start  to  go  off  somewhere,  and  would  go  a  little  way  and  then 
would  come  back  to  his  mother  and  try  to  nurse  ;  but  she  was  dead. 
The  fourth  day  he  started  to  go  off  a  long  way,  and,  as  he  was  going, 
he  came  to  a  patch  of  corn  and  squashes,  and  he  walked  among  the 
cornstalks  and  pulled  some  ears  and  ate  them. 

Near  by  this  field  was  a  poor  little  lodge,  in  which  lived  an  old 
woman  and  her  little  grandson.  One  day  the  little  boy  went  into 
the  corn  patch,  and  saw  there  the  footprints  of  a  little  child.  He 
went  back  home  and  told  his  grandmother  about  it.  They  did  not 
know  whether  the  tracks  had  been  made  by  a  girl  or  a  boy.  They 
looked  for  the  child  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it. 

At  last  the  old  woman  told  her  grandson  to  take  out  a  flesher  and 
a  hoe  and  leave  them  in  the  field.  "  If  it  is  a  girl,"  the  old  woman 
said,  "  she  will  take  them."  The  little  boy  did  as  she  had  said,  and 
left  the  things  there  ;  but  when  the  strange  child  came,  he  did  not 
take  them.  They  could  see  his  tracks  where  he  had  walked  straight 
by  them. 

Then  the  old  woman  said  :  "  My  son,  take  your  bow  and  arrows 
and  put  them  there.  If  it  is  boy  he  will  take  them."  He  did  so. 
When  the  little  boy  next  went  back  to  the  corn-patch,  after  leav- 
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ing  the  bow  and  arrows,  they  were  gone.  Then  he  hid  himself  and 
waited  until  the  little  Above  boy  came  back.  Then  he  walked  up 
to  him,  and  said  :  "  Let  us  go  where  my  grandmother  lives.  We 
can  play  there  together  with  our  bows  and  arrows."  The  boys  went 
to  the  lodge,  and  went  in  and  ate  together.  Then  they  would  go  out 
and  play  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  When  they  got  big  enough, 
so  they  could  go  a  long  way  from  home,  they  would  sometimes  stay 
away  too  long,  and  the  old  woman  would  get  frightened  about  them, 
and  when  they  came  back  would  scold  them. 

One  day  she  said  to  the  boys  :  "  My  sons,  you  must  never  go  over 
there  to  that  place  where  the  timber  grows  thick.  Never  go  there. 
That  is  where  your  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  aunts,  and  brothers 
were  killed  by  a  grizzly  bear.     It  is  dangerous  to  go  there." 

Not  long  after  that  the  Above  boy  said  :  "  Let  us  go  out  and  kill 
little  birds."  They  went  out,  and  when  they  had  got  some  distance 
from  the  lodge,  he  said  :  "  Brother,  let  us  go  over  to  that  place  where 
grandmother  told  us  not  to  go."  The  other  boy  said  :  "  It  is  good. 
We  will  go."  They  went  over  there,  and  when  they  had  gone  into 
the  thick  timber,  suddenly  they  saw  a  bear.  It  seemed  very  mad, 
and  roared  and  growled.  The  Above  boy  laughed  at  it,  and  walked 
up  to  it  and  tapped  it  on  the  head  with  his  bow.  His  father  had 
used  his  power  so  that  the  bear  could  not  hurt  him.  The  boy  took 
the  bear  home  with  him  to  the  lodge,  and  called  his  grandmother 
out  and  said  :  "  Grandmother,  here  is  a  bear  ;  you  can  have  him  to 
pack  wood  and  water  for  you."  The  old  woman  was  scared.  The 
boy  killed  the  bear  with  his  little  arrows. 

After  that,  one  day  the  old  woman  said  to  the  boys  :  "  Now,  boys, 
don't  go  to  that  other  thick-timbered  place  over  there.  That  is 
where  some  of  your  brothers  and  relations  disappeared.  Do  not  go 
there."  Soon  after  this,  one  day  when  they  were  out  hunting  little 
birds  and  had  got  away  from  the  lodge,  the  Above  boy  said  : 
"  Brother,  let  us  go  over  to  that  place  where  grandmother  told  us 
not  to  go.  Let  us  see  what  is  there."  They  went,  and  as  they 
were  going  along  through  the  timber,  they  saw  a  panther.  The 
panther  growled  and  looked  very  fierce,  but  the  boy  walked  up  to  it 
and  shot  his  little  arrow  at  it  and  killed  it.  His  father  was  helping 
him.  The  boys  skinned  the  panther  and  took  it  home  and  stuffed 
it  with  grass  and  stood  it  up  in  the  lodge.  Their  grandmother  was 
away.  When  she  came  back,  they  told  her  to  go  into  the  lodge. 
They  said  :  "  We  have  something  nice  for  you  in  there."  She  went 
into  the  lodge,  and  when  she  saw  the  panther,  she  was  scared  al- 
most to  death,  and  the  boys  laughed.  The  boys  said  to  the  old 
woman  :  "  Grandmother,  we  have  done  this  so  that  we  could  put 
this  skin  outside  the  lodge  to  scare  away  other  animals,  so  that  they 
will  not  come  near  us." 
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The  grandmother  said  :  "  Boys,  you  must  not  do  as  you  have  been 
doing.  You  must  not  go  so  far  away,  and  you  must  not  go  into 
danger.  Right  up  there  on  that  hill  is  a  den  of  snakes.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  go  there.  You  must  not  go  near  that  place."  Soon 
after  this  the  Above  boy  said  to  his  playmate  :  "  Brother,  let  us  go 
over  to  that  hill  where  the  snakes  live.  Let  us  each  take  a  piece  of 
rock,  and  we  will  kill  them."  They  went,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
place,  he  said  :  "  Sit  down.  Put  your  rock  on  the  ground  and  sit 
down  on  it.  I  know  what  the  snakes  are  going  to  do,  but  our  father 
will  take  care  of  us." 

The  snakes  came  out  of  the  den,  great  lots  of  them,  and  came 
toward  the  boys.  All  at  once  the  boys  saw  a  cloud  rising  and  com- 
ing toward  them,  and  pretty  soon  it  began  to  rain  where  the  snakes 
were,  and  the  water  got  so  deep  that  the  snakes  were  swimming  ; 
but  it  did  not  rain  where  the  boys  were.  On  them  the  sun  was 
shining  warm  and  bright.  Then  the  sun  got  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
at  last  it  was  so  hot  that  it  made  the  water  boil  and  killed  all  the 
snakes. 

The  boys  went  home,  and  the  old  woman's  grandson  told  her  what 
had  happened,  just  how  it  all  was.  Then  she  said  to  him  :  "  Grand- 
son, I  believe  there  is  power  in  this  little  boy.  Now  we  will  go 
back  to  our  people."  They  had  left  their  people  because  they  were 
poor  and  had  no  horses,  and  the  others  in  the  camp  did  not  take 
care  of  them.  She  said  :  "  We  will  go  back  and  try  to  find  out 
where  this  boy  came  from,  and  if  he  is  a  relative  of  any  of  our  peo- 
ple there."  Before  they  started,  the  grandson  asked  the  Above  boy 
where  he  came  from.  He  told  him  that  he  did  not  know,  that  he 
came  from  up  above  ;  but  he  remembered  his  mother  telling  him 
that  they  did  not  belong  up  there,  but  down  below,  and  that  she 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  star ;  that  she  had  come  back  with  him  on 
her  back,  but  had  been  killed  by  a  stone  dropped  from  above,  which 
had  hit  her  on  the  head,  but  it  did  not  kill  him. 

Then  the  old  woman  remembered  that  a  girl  had  disappeared  one 
night  from  the  camp  when  she  was  sleeping  on  an  arbor,  and  that 
this  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief. 

They  left  their  lodge  and  went  back  to  their  people.  When  they 
reached  the  camp,  they  had  a  lodge  of  their  own  and  all  lived  to- 
gether. His  relations,  when  they  found  out  who  the  Above  boy  was, 
wanted  him  to  come  and  live  with  them,  but  for  a  long  time  he  would 
not  do  so.  When  he  did  go,  he  took  the  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
son with  him. 

When  he  grew  up  he  began  to  go  on  the  war-path,  and  he  had 
good  luck  and  struck  many  of  his  enemies.  At  length  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  the  grandson  married  another  daughter. 

George  Bird  Grinnell. 
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TWO   ALGONQUIN   LEGENDS. 

THE    LOON    AND    THE    KA-KAKE. 

In  August  last  the  writer  visited  St.  Peter's  Reserve,  which  is  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  midway  between  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
and  the  lake  of  that  name.  This  is  the  chief  Cree  settlement  in 
Manitoba.  Mrs.  Muckle,  wife  of  Major  Muckle,  government  agent, 
conducted  our  party  a  mile  or  more  by  boat  upon  the  beautiful 
creek  that  runs  through  the  reserve,  until,  landing  on  the  bank,  we 
passed  up  through  a  vegetable  garden  to  the  comfortable  little  house 
of  Counsellor  John  Prince,  whose  Indian  name  is  I-and-way-nay,  or 
Thunderbolt.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  his  excellent  wife,  an  old 
squaw  of  good  features  and  finely  formed  hands  and  feet,  received 
us.  The  next  day  the  old  pair  paddled  up  in  a  birch  bark  to  the 
agent's  house.  The  counsellor  was  the  ideal  of  a  handsome  native, 
as  he  stood  smiling  before  us  in  his  official  blue-cloth  coat  with  brass 
buttons  and  silver  medal.  He  was  fully  six  feet  in  his  moccasins, 
with  features  remarkably  like  those  of  the  late  Canadian  premier, 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  His  hair  fell  loose  and  curling  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  affable  and  polite,  —  a  fine  representative  of  the  Cree 
nation  after  contact  for  two  generations  with  Christian  civilization. 
He  could  speak  little  English,  but  Mrs.  Muckle  was  an  excellent  in- 
terpreter. He  was  grandson  of  Pegwis,  —  a  renowned  warrior  in  his 
youth,  who  became  a  Christian  in  the  days  when  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  was  in  possession,  and  he  had  proved  ever  a  steadfast  friend 
of  the  white  settlers.  We  had  heard  of  the  important  influence  that 
chief  had  used  in  shielding  the  land,  now  forming  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  from  attacks  of  the  Sioux,  and  asked  our  visitor  to  tell  us 
what  he  could  of  the  relations  between  Pegwis  and  the  Sioux.  As 
this  relates  to  matters  of  common  interest  to  dwellers  on  both  sides 
of  the  national  boundary  line,  we  give  his  tale  in  brief,  and  these 
two  legends  he  related,  which  we  obtained  with  the  aid  of  our  kind 
hostess  as  interpreter.  He  said  :  "  I  was  never  on  the  war-path 
myself,  but  heard  of  the  Sioux  massacres  in  Minnesota,  and  of  the 
many  fights  between  my  people  and  that  nation  in  early  days,  before 
peace  was  made.  I  always  thought  the  Sioux  were  foolish  for  fight- 
ing the  whites.  Some  of  them  came  here  from  Minnesota  and  Da- 
kota, and  called  on  Pegwis,  my  grandfather.  He  was  displeased  with 
them,  though  they  came  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  Sioux 
are  sly  as  foxes  and  cruel  as  wolves.  Pegwis  felt  this  from  the  first. 
Wah-ni-tii  smoked  with  him  before  the  Scotch  settlers  came.  Wah- 
ni-tii  was  good  to  the  whites,  and  had  English  medals  ;  but  soon 
after  he  killed  all  the  Saulteaux  on  the  plains  he  could  catch.     The 
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next  generation  of  Sioux  were  worse  ;  ten  of  them  came  from  the 
States  to  see  Pegwis  at  St.  Peter's,  and  pretended  to  regret  having 
killed  the  Americans.  One  of  them  was  the  bad  chief  called  Little 
Crow,  who  had  gathered  up  the  bands  and  made  the  attacks  in  Min- 
nesota. My  grandfather  was  annoyed  and  angry  at  them,  and  died 
during  a  visit  of  these  Sioux.  He  had  heart-trouble.  Little  Crow 
was  soon  after  shot  and  killed  by  a  Mr.  Lampson.  The  last  advice 
Pegwis  gave  me  was  to  be  always  friendly  with  the  whites."  Being 
asked  to  tell  us  some  folk-tales  of  the  Crees,  I-and-way-nay  lit  his 
pipe,  smoked  for  a  while,  and  with  much  gesticulation  and  smiling 
animation  related  the  following  :  — 

The  Loon. 
Wesa-KatcJi-ack,  or,  as  the  Plain  Crees  call  him,  Neni-boo-su}  gave 
a  feast,  inviting  all  the  birds.  He  told  them  he  would  sing  them  a 
song,  and  they  were  to  shut  their  eyes  and  dance  round  him,  each 
also  to  turn  round  as  he  moved.  As  they  did  so,  Wesa-Katck-ack 
caught  each  bird,  one  by  one,  twisted  his  neck  and  threw  it  behind 
him.  The  Loon  noticed  that  the  circle  was  getting  smaller,  and 
kept  his  eyes  open.  As  he  got  to  the  tent  door,  he  cried  out  :  "  My 
brothers,  run  ;  he  is  killing  you  all !  "  Wesa-Katcli-ack,  hearing  this, 
ran  and  kicked  him  behind,  and  thus  injured  him  and  spoiled  the 
graceful  shape  of  his  legs,  so  he  still  as  he  moves  drags  them  behind 
him. 

The  Ka-Kake. 

There  was  once  a  great  chief  who  lived  beside  Kischegumee, 
the  great  water.  He  and  his  wife  abode  peacefully,  with  an  only 
son  and  two  daughters,  who  were  just  growing  up  into  beautiful 
women.  These  girls  attracted  so  much  attention  and  admiration 
that  their  parents  were  afraid  that  some  day  lovers  would  carry  them 
off.  To  prevent  this,  the  mother  took  them  in  her  canoe,  with  pro- 
visions to  last  a  long  time,  and  left  them  on  an  island  so  far  away 
she  thought  no  one  could  find  them.  Ka-kake,  the  fish-hawk,  in  one 
of  his  excursions,  saw  these  maidens  on  the  lonely  island ;  for  he 
could  fly  faster  and  farther  than  any  of  his  mates.  He  visited  them, 
and,  falling  in  love  with  one  of  them,  began  to  consider  how  he 
should  release  them  from  their  imprisonment.  He  could  not  take 
one  away  and  leave  the  other  alone  ;  but  he  told  them  of  a  friend  of 
his,  who  wore  magic  moccasins  and  had  a  wonderful  sword  which 
never  failed  him,  whatever  he  tried  to  do  with  it.  The  girls  said 
that  if  Ka-kake  would  bring  his  friend,  they  would  get  married  and 

1  The  name  given  to  this  mythical  demigod  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson's 
Bay  is  Wesa-Kalch-ack,  while  along  the  Red  River,  and  from  it  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Plain  Crees  call  him  Neni-boo-su. 
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go  with  Ka-kake  and  his  friend  to  their  wigwams.  Away  flew  Ka- 
kake  and  told  his  friend,  who  was  only  too  glad,  for  he  had  heard 
of  these  charming  maidens,  of  their  beauty  and  sweet  disposition. 
Ka-kake  undertook  to  guide  his  friend  to  the  island,  and  they  started 
together.  His  friend  was  wise  and  powerful,  and  his  magic  mocca- 
sins took  him  as  quick  as  thought.  He  must  take  his  magic  sword  ; 
for  when  his  father  had  left  it  to  him,  he  told  him  never  to  part  with 
it  nor  let  any  one  use  it  or  touch  it,  or  the  charm  would  be  broken. 

About  half  way  the  friend  flew  quickly,  like  a  partridge,  rising 
sometimes  far  ahead  of  Ka-kake,  who,  when  he  became  weary, 
would  think  of  his  love  on  the  island,  and  that  would  give  him  fresh 
strength. 

"Are  you  tired  ?  "  Ka-kake's  friend  would  ask  him,  and  he  would 
answer  :  "Yes,  but  I  will  not  give  up."  As  they  neared  the  island, 
Ka-kake  caught  up  to  his  friend,  but  so  dead  tired  that  his  friend 
landed  first. 

He  found  that  Ka-kake  had  not  told  him  half  how  beautiful  and 
charming  the  maidens  were,  and  he  determined  to  have  one  of  them 
for  his  wife.  He  had  a  sister,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and 
who  loved  him  dearly,  and  he  said :  "  I  will  go  and  tell  my  sister 
that  we  are  coming  with  our  brides."  While  he  went  to  see  his  sis- 
ter, the  chief's  wife,  the  mother  of  the  girls  heard  of  their  marriage, 
and  forgiving  her  daughters,  she  set  about  to  prepare  a  great  mar- 
riage-feast. Ka-kake's  friend  found  his  sister,  and  told  her  of  his 
marriage,  asking  her  for  the  sake  of  her  love  of  him  to  receive  his 
bride  kindly  and  treat  her  like  a  sister.  When  he  returned  to  the 
island,  the  four  made  preparations  for  starting  on  their  journey. 
They  told  their  brides  to  step  in  their  footsteps,  planting  each  foot 
in  the  print  of  her  husband's  moccasin  till  they  reached  the  shore, 
and  then  to  hold  on  to  what  he  gave  her,  and  she  would  fly  through 
the  air  with  him.  They  soon  arrived  in  their  own  country.  Coo- 
Coo-hoo,  the  owl,  saw  them  and  envied  Ka-kake  and  his  lovely 
bride.  The  owl  and  the  raven  stood  apart  and  would  not  join  in 
the  welcome.  To  provide  abundance  of  meat,  Ka-kake's  friend  pro- 
posed that  they  should  have  a  hunt,  and  the  crow  called  out  to  an- 
nounce the  gathering.  Ka-kake's  friend  said  to  him  :  "  You  go  to 
the  west  and  I  will  go  the  east,  and  then  we  will  meet  and  drive 
the  moose  before  us."  In  a  short  time  they  had  the  moose  in  a 
circle,  and  the  friend  took  his  sword  and  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 
moose  and  partridges.  No  wonder  he  loved  his  sword,  for  it  gave 
him  food  for  all  his  tribe. 

Mudjekewis,  the  west-wind,  was  asked  to  call  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  to  gather  in  the  meat  from  the  woods,  but  the  raven  was 
not  asked  to  come.     Mudjekewis  was  calling,  "  O-ho-o-o-ho-o,  come, 
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for  the  chief's  son-in-law  has  plenty  of  food,"  and  all  the  young  men 
went  to  bring  it  in  for  the  marriage-feast.  Ka-kake  went  to  show 
where  the  moose  lay,  for  his  friend  went  so  fast  on  his  magic  moc- 
casins that  the  young  men  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  spot  they  saw  that  the  moose  were  not  shot,  but  all 
their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  there  was  enough  of  meat  to  fill  every 
tent.  The  owl  and  the  raven  were  ashamed  that  they  had  not  gone 
to  help  in  the  hunt.  The  chief's  wife  talked  with  her  daughters, 
asking  how  so  many  had  been  killed.  Through  politeness  she  did 
not  speak  to  her  son-in-law.  Ka-kake  s  friend  told  his  wife  never  to 
touch  his  sword,  and,  being  a  good  wife,  she  kept  her  word.  The 
sister  of  Ka-kake's  friend  was  lonely  and  felt  deserted  ;  she  sat  in 
her  tepee  far  away  and  wept  till  she  could  not  see  ;  so  her  brother 
said  :  "  We  will  go  and  see  my  poor  sister."  He  left  Ka-kake  with 
instructions  to  take  care  of  those  left  behind,  and  started  with  his 
bride  and  her  brother.  He  told  her  to  plant  her  feet  in  his  foot- 
prints, and  they  went  very  fast. 

When  near  his  sister's  wigwam  he  left  his  wife  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  see  his  sister.  Her  eyes  were  blind  and  her  beauty  was 
spoiled  with  weeping.  Coming  to  the  wigwam,  he  stooped  to  look 
in,  and  said  :  "  My  sister,  I  have  come  ! "  Now  the  birds  had  been 
mocking  her,  telling  her  many  times  that  her  brother  had  come, 
and  she  did  not  believe  that  it  was  really  her  brother's  voice.  So 
she  answered  :  "  MucJie  aiiimods  !  bad  dog,  is  this  the  way  you  cheat 
me?"  He  said,  softly:  "It  is  true,  my  sister ;  I  am  here."  She 
lifted  her  eyes,  saw  him,  and  was  glad.  He  took  medicinal  earth 
and  rubbed  her  eyes  and  face  with  it,  when  her  sight  and  beauty 
returned.  He  said:  "Arise,  my  sister,  and  set  your  wigwam  in 
order,  for  my  wife  is  coming."  As  she  did  so,  he  went  and  brought 
his  wife  and  her  brother.  The  brother  was  so  pleased  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  lovely  girl,  and  she  became  his  wife. 

They  returned  to  the  chief's  tent,  and  all  lived  happily. 

The  raven  is  worth  nothing  at  all,  either  for  food  or  anything  else  ; 
yet  he  was  very  envious,  and  followed  them,  crying,  "  Caw !  caw  ! 
caw!"  and  he  is  still  complaining  and  crying  wherever  he  goes. 
The  owl  loved  Ka-kake's  bride  and  still  cries  for  her.  He  is  such  a 
tale-bearer  that  he  never  ceases  to  tell  how  Ka-kake  stole  his  wife 
from  the  island.  He  sits  by  himself  and  cries  all  night  long,  "  O-hoo- 
coo-hoo-ho-hoo  ! " 

J.  C.  Hamilton. 

Toronto,  February,  1894. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    ESKIMO    OF    PORT    CLARENCE, 

ALASKA. 

During  the  past  spring  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  Eskimo  from  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  who  stopped  in  Chi- 
cago on  their  way  to  Washington.  The  party  was  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Miner  W.  Bruce,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  his  kind- 
ness and  assistance. 

I  desired  particularly  to  ascertain  if  certain  traditions,  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  mythology  of  the  eastern  Eskimo,  are 
found  in  Alaska  also,  and  if  the  peculiar  secret  language  of  the  An- 
gakut  is  known  to  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  West.  Following  are 
the  results  of  my  fragmentary  inquiries  :  — 

The  Greenland  tale  of  the  mistress  of  the  sea  animals  is  known. 
According  to  the  Alaskan  tradition,  a  girl  was  thrown  overboard  by 
her  father.  She  clung  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  Then  the  father 
cut  off  the  joints  of  her  hands  and  fingers,  one  after  the  other.  The 
first  joints  were  transformed  into  salmon,  the  second  into  seals,  the 
third  into  walrus,  the  metacarpal  bones  into  whales.  I  could  not 
obtain  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  tradition. 

The  following  sun  myth  is  of  interest  as  showing  clearly  in- 
fluences of  the  mythology  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  coast  of 
southern  Alaska:  — 

Once  upon  a  time  the  people  were  assembled  in  a  singing  house. 
While  they  were  dancing  the  sun  disappeared,  and  nobody  knew  what 
had  become  of  it.  The  people  were  unable  to  go  hunting,  and  soon 
all  their  provisions  were  exhausted.  Then  they  told  the  women  to 
mend  their  clothing  carefully,  and  to  make  as  many  boots  as  pos- 
sible. These  they  put  into  bags  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  sun. 
It  was  dark  all  the  time.  They  followed  the  seacoast,  and  went  so 
long  that  they  wore  out  their  boots.  Then  they  took  new  ones 
from  their  travelling-bags.  After  many  days  they  came  to  a  country 
which  swarmed  with  seals,  walrus,  and  deer.  There  they  found  a 
people  whose  language  they  did  not  understand.  After  some  time, 
however,  they  learned  to  converse  with  them.  They  asked  these 
people  if  they  had  seen  the  sun.  The  latter  replied  that  they  would 
come  to  five  places.  At  the  fifth  place  there  lived  a  woman  who 
had  both  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  her  house.  Then  they  went  on. 
It  was  very  cold,  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  When  their  provisions  began  to  run  short,  they  reached 
another  country  which  swarmed  with  game.  They  found  a  people 
whose  language  they  did  not  understand,  but  after  some  time  they 
were  able  to  converse  with  each  other.     There  they  obtained  the 
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same  information  as  before,  and  went  on.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  order  to  keep  warm.  When  their 
provisions  began  to  run  short,  they  reached  a  third  country  which 
swarmed  with  game.  They  met  a  people  whose  language  they  did 
not  understand.  After  some  time  they  were  able  to  converse,  and 
upon  their  inquiries  they  were  told  that  at  the  second  place  which 
they  would  reach  there  lived  a  woman  named  Itudlu'qpiaq,  who  had 
both  sun  and  moon,  but  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  it.  Then  they  went  on.  It  was  very  cold,  and  they 
ran  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  order  to  keep  warm.  When  their  pro- 
visions began  to  run  low,  they  reached  a  country  which  swarmed 
with  game.  There  they  found  dwarfs,  who  tried  to  escape  when 
they  saw  the  strong  men  coming.  They  caught  them,  however,  and 
learned  that  at  the  next  place  they  would  find  the  house  of  Itudlu'q- 
piaq, who  had  both  sun  and  moon. 

They  went  on.  On  their  wray  they  found  ice  and  driftwood  ob- 
structing their  way,  but  they  kicked  it  aside.  At  that  time  the 
people  were  very  strong  and  able  to  lift  heavy  stones.  After  they  had 
gone  a  long  time  they  saw  a  singing  house.  When  they  came  near, 
they  went  very  slowly,  because  they  were  afraid.  At  last  one  of  the 
men  tied  his  jacket  around  his  waist  and  tied  his  pants  around  his 
knees.  Then  he  crept  cautiously  through  the  entrance  and  put  his 
head  through  the  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  floor.  He  saw  a  young 
woman,  Itudlu'qpiaq,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Her  father  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
house,  her  mother  in  the  middle  of  the  left-hand  side.  In  each  of 
the  rear  corners  a  ball  was  hanging  from  the  roof.  At  the  right- 
hand  side  was  a  large  ball,  and  at  the  left-hand  side  a  smaller  one. 
Then  he  whispered  :  "  Itudlu'qpiaq,  we  came  to  ask  you  for  some 
light."  Then  her  mother  said  :  "  Give  them  the  small  ball."  The 
man,  however,  refused  and  asked  for  the  large  ball.  Then  Itudlu'q- 
piaq took  it  down  and  gave  it  a  kick.  It  fell  right  into  the  entrance 
hole.  The  people  took  it  and  ran  outside.  Then  they  tore  the  ball 
to  pieces  and  the  daylight  came  out  of  it.  It  was  not  warm  at  once, 
but  it  grew  warmer  day  after  day.  If  they  had  taken  the  small  ball 
it  would  have  been  light,  but  it  would  have  remained  cold. 

The  myth  almost  invites  the  interpretation  that  it  refers  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  sun  during  the  polar  night  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  sun  as  a  captive  in  a  round  box,  and  suspended 
from  the  rafters  of  a  house,  is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  all  the 
myths  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  this 
tale,  which  is  not  known  to  the  eastern  Eskimo,  is  mainly  due  to  In- 
dian influences,  and  not  an  independent  myth  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons.     The  description 
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of  an  ancient  race  who  were  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  lift 
large  stones  is  known  in  the  East. 

The  myth  of  a  woman  who  married  a  dog  and  who  had  ten  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  were  dogs,  while  the  other  five  became  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Eqidlit  or  Indians,  is  also  known. 

The  Angakok  language,  examples  of  which  from  Baffin  Land  were 
given  in  vol.  vii.  p.  45,  of  this  Journal,  is  very  interesting.  I  ob- 
tained fifty  words.  Some  of  these  are  simply  taken  from  dialects  of 
neighboring  tribes.  It  is  worth  remarking  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  Angakok  word  is  found  in  the  dialects  of  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor, while  the  ordinary  word  may  be  unknown  in  these  countries. 
This  corroborates  the  view  that  the  Angakok  word  represents  an 
older  form  of  speech.  Some  words  are  simply  descriptive.  A  num- 
ber of  these  agree  with  the  descriptive  words  of  the  Angakok  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  as,  for  instance,  pouk  (bag),  for  mother.  It  is  re- 
markable that  some  of  the  words  in  the  Angakok  languages  of  the 
East  and  of  Alaska  agree.  For  instance  :  nujvik  (Alaska),  nubik 
(Baffin  Land),  for  house  ;  quviaxo'ak  (Alaska),  koniamak  (Green- 
land), for  cariboo.  The  Greenland  form  of  the  last  word  was  re- 
corded before  the  distinction  between  k  and  q  was  clearly  made.  It  is 
likely,  from  the  analogy  with  the  Alaskan  form,  that  the  word  was 
qomaruak.  The  word  for  "dead"  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
meaning,  the  literal  translation  being  "falling  through  the  hole." 


English 

angakok 


Ordinary 
Language. 


Angakok 
Language. 


angakok  qile'dlik 


aurora  borealis  ko'riet 
blood  auk 

blood  in  body 

(vein  ?) 
blanket  qipik 


boat 

man's  boat 
boy 
brother,  my- 

cariboo 

cloud 

coat,   water- 
tight- 
dead 
dog 
drum 
drumstick 


umiaq 

qayaq 

qitungaq 

ane'ngiga 

tu'kto 
qilai'dlaq 

ka'pitaq 

to'xozuq 

qimu'gun 

sau'yaq 

kasau'taq 


ta'rvit 
uivinji'qtoq 

tonmasungu'juq 
aumi'tit 

igdlervikjut 

igdli'run 

mikiqtle'a 

aniaqa'ta 
5  qumax5'ak 
(  tukidlik 

sile'luktoq 

mi'ngadluk 

izuka'rtoq 

qingmik 

imu'gaq 

qilau'saq 


Remarks. 

Greenland:  qilavoq,  he  practises 
sorcery  ;  qitdlat,  something  used 
for  bewitching  a  person. 


Greenland  :  aumit,  skin  for  wrap- 
ping corpse.     Labr.,  bedding. 

Greenland  :  igdlerpoq,  he  goes  into 
the  kayak 

mikijoq,  small. 

Greenland,    Angakok     language : 

komaruak. 
Labrador :  it  is  raining1. 


=  he  falls  through  a  hole. 

Greenland  :  imigpoq,  it  resounds. 
Greenland  :  qilaut,  drum. 
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ears 

siu'tik 

nadlau'tik 

Greenland  :  nalagpoq,  he  listens. 

eating 

nirijoq 

kuidla'soq 

European 

neloa'rmiut 

tanguit 

tanguit,   known  in  other  Alaskan 
dialects. 

eyes' 

issik 

qingnau'tik 

father 

ata'ta 

po'uk 

=  bag ;  in  Greenland,  used  for 
mother  only. 

fox 
girl 

pisuka'rsuq 

pamie'dlik 
qopasl'ak 

=  having  a  tail;  pisuqa'ng  in  the 
Angakok  language  of  Baffin's 
Land. 

harpoon 

u'naq 

angune'un 

Greenland :  anguva,  he  catches  it. 

heart 

u'  man 

iqsa'roq 

Greenland :  pit  of  the  stomach. 

house,  tent, 

nujvik 

Baffin  Land,  Angakok  language  ; 

singing  house 

nu'bik. 

husband,  my 

ui'ga 

angutau'nra 

Greenland :  angut,  a  man 

ice 

si'kyo 

(  to'uaq 
\  kitliq 

knife 

sa'vik 

ki'pun 

=  instrument  for  cutting  crosswise. 

woman's  knife 

u'dlu 

kima'dlik 

=  having  the  handle  of  a  woman's 
knife. 

land 

nu'na 

ta'pqaq 

Compare  Greenland  Angakok  lan- 
guage :  ta'rsoak  (?). 

man  (homo) 

inuk 

t5'rnak 

Compare  Greenland  Angakok  lan- 
guage :  taursak. 

man  (vir) 

angut 

qilama' 

mittens 

a'qetik 

artlfaq 

mother,  my 

akaga 

po'uga 

Greenland,  Angakok  language  : 
pouga. 

orphan  boy 

iliya'rsuk 

qoaja'k 

Greenland  traditions:  quaitsaka'ka. 

(or  boy  ?) 

my  young  ones. 

paddle  of 

pangau'tik 

saxilau'tik 

Labrador :    saqikpa,  he  pushes   it 

kayak 

away. 

paddle  of  boat 

angun 

saxi'laun 

polar  bear 

nanuq 

kigu'tilik 

=  having  teeth. 

sea 

ta'rioq 

imaq 

Greenland  :  ocean. 

seal,  various 

umi'dlik,  pi. 

=  having  a  beard. 

kinds 

umi'dlirit 

sick 

ke'qsirtoq 

na'ngitoq 

spirit 

turngnaq 

qile'tga  (my — ) 

See  angakok. 

(  sl'maq,  pi.  sT'meit 
1  qa'dlukjpl.qa'dlu 

known  in  other  Alaskan  dialects. 

stone 

uyaraq 

it 

sun 

ma'saq 

siri'niq 

known  in  other  Alaskan  dialects, 
Greenland. 

walrus 

aiviq 

tuga'dlik 

having  tusks. 

water 

imiq 

sinaq 

(=  shore  ?) 

whale 

aqbiq 

sarpilik 

=  having  a  whale's  tail. 

wife,  my 

nulia'ga 

seni'dlie 

=  worker. 

wind 

anu're 

sayu'qartoq 

woman 

arnaq 

nulie'siaq 

Compare  nule,  wife. 

wolf,  wolverine, 

kaju'ptelik 

bear 

Franz  Boas. 
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NOTES    ON    ESKIMO   TRADITIONS. 

Most  of  the  households  in  the  Eskimo  Village,  belonging  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  were  from  localities  under  mission- 
ary influences.  Two  families,  however,  were  from  Nachvak,  farther 
north  than  the  others,  and  at  some  distance  from  Rama,  the  most 
northern  mission.  From  Conieossuck,  the  head  of  one  of  these 
households,  through  the  medium  of  Georgie  Deer,  a  bright  Eskimo 
from  Rigoulette,  were  obtained  the  two  tales  which  follow ;  the  nar- 
rator reciting  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and  pausing  until  these  were 
interpreted  and  written  out.1 

I.     OLUNGWA.1 

In  the  old  times,  Sedna2  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
while  there  was  seen  by  an  old  heathen3  woman  named  Olungwa, 
who  had  been  left  on  an  island,  with  two  or  three  children,  by  a 
party  of  heathen,  while  on  their  way  to  visit  other  heathen. 

Olungwa  wanted  Sedna  to  go  below  the  water  again,  and  so  went 
walking  out  to  her  upon  the  water,  and  combed  her  hair.4 

After  Olungwa  combed  her  hair,  she  returned  to  the  bottom. 

There  was  a  party  of  heathen  men  talking  about  something  in  a 
dark  house,  where  there  was  no  light.  In  the  winter,  one  of  these 
men  went  out  to  the  island  because  Olungwa  was  there.  One  day, 
Olungwa  left  the  man  and  walked  on  the  water  to  her  home,  where 
her  husband  gave  her  his  leader  dog.  She  then  went  back  to  the 
island  in  the  night,  and,  going  to  the  door  of  the  house,  asked  the 
man  she  had  left  on  the  island  the  day  before  what  they  had  to  eat. 

In  the  winter  she  went  home.  There  an  old  heathen3  man  (an- 
gakok?)  was  talking  with  another  heathen3  man  about  her.  He 
would  not  believe  her  to  be  a  heathen.3  She  was  listening  to  them, 
but  they  did  not  know  it.  He  said,  "  How  is  it  she  cannot  melt 
solder,5  as  I  can  do,6  if  she  is  a  heathen.3  While  he  was  talking  she 
came  in  through  the  door.  Then  she  went  out  and  took  a  handful 
of  sod  or  turf,  and  going  in  again  held  it  out  in  her  hand.  She  said 
to  the  man  who  did  not  believe  she  could  melt  solder,  "  Here  is 
some  turf."  She  smacked  her  other  hand  on  top  of  it  several  times 
while  they  looked  at  her.  She  said,  "Turf  now,"  and  the  last  time 
she  smacked  her  hand  on  the  turf,  it  melted,  and  running  between 
her  fingers  fell  on  the  floor  as  shining  solder.  The  man  who  did 
not  believe  became  ashamed,  and  next  day  went  and  "hung"7  him- 

1  The  Eskimo  story-teller,  of  which  class  there  is  usually  a  representative  in 
each  village,  is  obliged  to  narrate  the  stories  correctly,  as  it  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  audience  to  correct  his  inaccuracies. 
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self,  because  he  was  wrong,  and  Olungvva  could  do  what  he  could 
not. 

1  This  story  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  several  short  parts,  some  of  which  are 
apparently  incomplete  and  show  but  little  relation  to  each  other.  Collected  Octo- 
ber 2,  1893.  Olungvva,  as  the  writer  understands,  was  a  medicine  woman,  perhaps 
an  angakok,  or  possibly  a  pivdlerortok,  "  a  mad  or  delirious  person,"  able  to  fore- 
tell events,  unfold  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  "  even  gifted  with  a  faculty  of  walk- 
ing upon  the  water,  besides  the  highest  perfection  in  divining,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  greatly  feared."     Rink's  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  p.  56. 

2  "  Sedna  "  has  been  substituted  in  each  case  for  the  following  words  of  the 
interpreter,  "  the  woman  whose  fingers  had  been  cut  off,"  as  it  is  supposed  that 
the  phrase  refers  to  her.  "  Their  Supreme  Being  is  a  woman  whose  name  is 
Sedna."     Boas,  ';  Central  Eskimo,"  6th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnology,  p.  583. 

When  telling  of  Sedna,  Conieossuck  and  his  wife  would  clutch  the  top  of  the 
table,  from  the  side,  then  letting  go  the  right  hand  would  draw  it  edgewise  over 
the  fingers  of  the  left :  or  she  would  hold  both  hands  while  he  struck  them  with 
the  edge  of  his  :  thus  representing  the  cutting  off  of  Sedna's  fingers,  the  story  of 
which,  also,  is  related  in  Boas'  "  Central  Eskimo." 

3  "  Heathen,"  was  used  almost  invariably  by  the  christianized  Eskimo  at  the 
village,  to  designate  those  from  the  north  of  Labrador,  or  even  their  own  ances- 
tors previous  to  their  conversion  by  the  Moravian  missionaries.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  was  probably  used  by  the  interpreter,  to  signify  medicine  or  angakok, 
and  in  note6  of  this  tale  the  reference  to  "angakok"  must  be  understood  in  this 
connection. 

4  It  is  supposed  that  Sedna's  hair  was  infested  with  vermin,  that  after  the  comb- 
ing all  this  vermin  turned  to  seals  and  her  hair  to  flaunting  sea-weed,  and  that  this 
was  done  by  Olungwa  as  an  atonement. 

5  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  significance  of  the  word  "solder," 
as  used  by  the  interpreter. 

6  The  following  explanatory  sentence  inserted  by  Conieossuck  at  this  point  of 
the  story  suggests  either  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  angakok  or  that  he  under- 
stood some  of  the  impositions  used  by  them  to  impress  the  credulous.  "  He  did 
not  really  melt  solder.  He  stole  it  from  the  whites  and  made  others  believe  he 
melted  it." 

7  The  words  of  the  Eskimo  interpreter,  and  later  of  the  informer,  have  often 
been  remodeled  and  arranged  to  complete  the  sense;  however,  those  included 
within  quotation  marks  are  exactly  retained.  In  many  cases  where  more  specific 
words  should  be  substituted  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  exact  sense  of  the 
words  used  will  not  permit  a  change. 

II.     THE    GIRL    WHO    MARRIED    THE   JAW   BONE    OF   A    WHALE,  AND    THE 
ONE    WHO    MARRIED    THE    WING    BONE    OF    AN    EAGLE.1 

There  was  once  a  number  of  young  girls  who  took  for  their  hus- 
bands anything  that  they  could  get,  even  such  things  as  stones  and 
bones  of  dead  animals  or  people. 

A  girl  once  took  a  stone  for  her  husband,  and  because  she  did 
this  she  was  turned  into  a  stone.2 

Another  took  a  whale's  jaw  bone  for  her  husband,3  and  then  the 
jaw  bone  turned4  into  a  living  whale,  which  carried  her  off  into  the 
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water,  and  to  an  island.5  After  they  got  to  the  island,  the  whale 
turned  into  a  man  ; 4  and  they  lived  there  as  man  and  wife.  Then 
the  father  and  mother6  of  the  girl  set  out  into  a  boat  to  get  her. 
Her  husband,  fearing  she  might  try  to  get  away,  tied  one  end  of  a 
line,  such  as  was  used  in  fishing,  around  her,  and  fastened  the  end 
of  it  to  a  stake  used  in  stretching  skins.  This  stake  was  driven 
into  the  ground  inside  the  tent,  so  that  she  could  go  out  and  around 
as  far  as  the  line  would  let  her  go. 

When  the  girl's  father  and  mother  came  to  get  her,  she  was  out 
of  the  tent,  and  her  husband  was  inside;  so  he  could  not  see  her. 
She  kept  the  line  as  tight  as  usual,  and  untieing  it  from  herself, 
tied  it  to  a  stake,  so  that  it  would  be  kept  tight.  She  then  got  into 
the  boat,  and  went  off  with  her  father  and  mother.  Her  husband 
thought  she  was  there,  because  the  line  was  tight.  At  last  he  pulled 
on  the  line  to  bring  her  in,  but  it  did  not  move.  Then  he  pulled 
harder;  the  stake  came  up,  and  he  pulled  in  the  line,  and  saw  the 
stake  at  the  end  of  it.  He  then  went  out  to  look  for  her,  and  saw 
that  she  was  gone.  So  he  turned  into  a  whale,4  and  went  after  the 
boat  as  it  was  going  off. 

When  he  began  to  catch  up  to  the  boat  in  which  was  his  wife, 
with  her  father  and  mother,  they  threw  out  her  boots.  Coming  to 
these  he  stopped  to  fight7  them,  and  stayed  a  long  time  until  the 
boat  had  left  him  a  long  ways  behind.  Then  he  left  the  boots,  and 
started  after  the  boat.  As  he  again  neared  it,  they  threw  out  her 
breeches  and  he  stopped  to  fight 7  with  the  breeches  until  the  boat 
had  left  him  far  behind.  He  then  gave  chase  again,  and  as  he  caught 
up  with  it,  they  threw  out  her  coat  (atigi).  This  was  the  last  thing 
she  had  to  throw  out,  and  they  got  to  the  land  while  he  was  fighting 
with  the  coat.  At  last  he  left  it,  and  went  on  after  her.  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  shore,  they  had  left  the  boat  and  gone 
inland.  The  whale  reached  the  boat  at  last,  and  broke  it  up.  As 
he  did  this,  his  head  turned  to  bone,  and  he  tried  to  go  on  shore 
after  his  wife,  but  he  could  not  get  beyond  the  beach,  although  he 
rushed  against  it  many  times.  At  last  when  he  found  he  could  not 
go  after  her  any  farther,  he  turned  into  the  bones  of  a  whale's 
head.4 

Another  girl  took  the  wing  bone8  of  an  eagle  for  her  husband. 
The  bone  turned  into  an  eagle,4  and  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  from  which  she  could  not  get  away.  Then  he 
used  to  go  and  get  rabbits9  and  birds  which  he  took  there,  for  her 
to  eat.  The  girl  could  not  live  there,  as  she  could  not  get  away,  but 
had  to  sit  still  on  the  small  shelf  of  rock.  She  could  not  get  up  if 
she  wanted  to.  So  every  time  the  eagle  went  away  after  birds  and 
rabbits,  she  would  take  the  bones  10  of  the  birds  and  rabbits  that  he 
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had  brought  to  her  and  braid  them  into  a  rope.  One  day  he  went 
and  got  a  young  deer9  to  take  to  her.  While  he  was  away,  she 
made  the  bone  string  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,11 
caught  a  stone  with  it,  and  hauled  it  up.  In  making  the  bone 
string,  she  had  worn  off  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  so  that  the  finger 
bones  stuck  out,  being  bare  of  flesh.  She  then  went  down  on  the 
string,  and  went  home  to  her  friends.  When  the  eagle  came  back, 
and  found  her  gone,  he  went  to  her  tent  at  home  and  stayed  near  it, 
to  try  to  catch  her  out  of  doors,  and  take  her  back.  But  before  she 
went  out  one  of  the  men  killed  the  eagle  with  a  bone  arrow.  When 
he  killed  the  eagle,  it  turned  into  the  same  wing  bone  that  the  girl 
had  taken  for  a  husband. 

1  This  story  in  substance  was  also  known  in  Greenland  and  is  recorded  as  "A 
Tale  about  Two  Girls."  Rink,  8th  Tale,  p.  126,  as  constructed  from  two  manu- 
scripts, one  from  Labrador  and  the  other  written  down  in  Greenland  prior  to 
1828. 

2  The  girl  that  took  the  stone  for  a  husband  is  not  included  in  the  story  recorded 
by  Rink. 

8  In  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  the  girls  were  playing  with  the  bones  of  the 
whale  and  eagle,  and  did  not  take  the  bones  for  their  husbands,  but  took  the  liv- 
ing whale  and  eagle  that  came  when  each  said  she  would  have  such  a  one  for  her 
husband. 

4  There  is  no  transformation  of  bones  to  animals  or  animals  to  men,  and  vice 
versa,  in  the  tale  recorded  by  Rink,  but  the  real  animals  appear  at  such  times, 
except  in  the  one  instance  where  the  whale  turns  into  a  piece  of  whalebone. 

6  In  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  the  whale  takes  the  girl  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  after  making  her  eyes  and  ears  impenetrable.  There  she  had  to  pick  parasi- 
tic crustaceans  off  his  body  when  he  was  at  home. 

6  In  the  tale  recorded  by  Rink,  the  brothers  go  for  her,  not  the  parents.  They 
try  three  times  before  succeeding  in  building  a  boat  sufficiently  swift  for  the  task 
of  rescuing  her  from  the  whale.  The  one  which  they  use  rivals  the  sea  birds  in 
swiftness. 

7  The  exact  meaning  of  "  fight "  in  this  connection  is  rather  obscure,  but  the 
interpreter  could  give  nothing  more  definite. 

The  custom  of  throwing  out  garments  to  attract  the  attention  and  delay  pursu- 
ing animals  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  English  and  German  stories.  Differ- 
ent garments  are  mentioned  in  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  but  the  difference  in 
the  simple  enumeration  of  a  series  of  garments  seems  of  slight  importance  in  this 
connection. 

8  At  this  point  the  narrator  touched  his  upper  arm. 

9  Only  birds  are  mentioned  in  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls." 

10  In  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  the  more  appropriate  word,  "sinews,"  is  used 
instead  of  "bones."  This  difference,  however,  may  be  due  to  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting. 

11  In  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  a  kayaker,  whom  she  saw  out  at  sea  one  day, 
sends  a  boat  to  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 
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III.    INITIATION    OF    THE    ANGAKOK.1 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  Peter  Polisher, 
the  oldest  Eskimo  in  the  village,  and  familiar  with  English.  He 
claimed  to  be  of  full  blood,  coming  from  Rigoulette  on  Hamilton 
Inlet.  A  firm  believer  in  the  Moravian  teachings  and  an  ardent 
reader  of  his  Bible,  printed  in  Eskimo  dialect3  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  any  one  should  be  desirous  of  obtaining  untrue  stories, 
or  descriptions  of  heathen  ceremonies  and  beliefs;  but  being  assured 
that  the  object  was  comparison  with  the  tales  and  beliefs  of  other 
people,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  to  explain  how  his  people 
had  formerly  lived,  so  that  the  advantages  of  his  present  faith  might 
be  made  more  apparent,  he  tried  to  give  as  much  information  as 
possible. 

When  the  Eskim'o-  desired  to  make  an  angakok,  he  said,'  they 
would  take  a  man  and  double  him  up  with  his  knees  to  his  chin,  tie 
him  with  seal  lines  as  if  about  to  kill  him,  and  place  him  on  the 
floor2  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  After  this,  they  put  out  the 
lights,  and  sang  a  heathen  song.3 

After  this  the  man  would  groan.  As  he  groaned  "the  old  fel- 
low" would  untie  him.  The  seal  lines,  used  in  tying  him  would 
"whip"  around  the  house  as  they  came  undone  and  fell  off  from 
him,  being  untied  and  thrown  back  by  a  spirit.4 

After  this  ceremony  of  becoming  untied  by  the  spirit,  he  was  the 
"head  one."  5 

Tasting  the  Water.  After  this,  each  one  would  give  him  a  drink 
of  water  out  of  a  seal-skin  cup  made  for  that  special  occasion.6 
This  drink  he  declared  good  or  bad  as  it  was  given  him  by  various 
persons.  Sometimes  he  would  affirm  the  drink  to  taste  good  at  one 
time,  and  bad  at  another,  even  when  it  was  from  the  same  cup  of 
water. 

Fire  eating.  Then  they  would  light  the  stone  lamps  and  sing 
a  song  in  which  all  would  join.  While  they  did  this,  the  angakok 
would  "act  wild,"  and  "eat  the  fire  "  and  wicks  from  the  lamps.  In 
this  way  he  would  put  out  all  the  lights. 

Eating  the  Liver  of  the  Angakok.  When  a  man  was  "made  "  an 
angakok,  the  "old  fellow,"  would  come  to  him  with  a  knife  like  a 
cheese-cutter's  knife,  and  try  to  kill  him.  The  angakok  would  try 
to  elude  him.  If  the  "old  fellow"  killed  him  he  cut  out  his  liver, 
and  ate  it.  Both  the  "  old  fellow  "  and  the  angakok  possessed  the 
power  to  "go  right  through"  the  side  or  roof  of  the  house  where 
there  was  no  door  or  other  opening,  so  that  the  chase  was  a  lively 
one.  The  angakok  often  escaped,  but  sometimes  he  was  caught, 
and  the  "  old  fellow  "  feasted  on  his  liver. 
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Teachings  of  the  Angakok.  The  angakok  was  supposed  to  tell 
the  people  what  they  should  do,  and  they  sometimes  met  to  ask 
him.8 

On  such  occasions  all  would  go  into  one  house ;  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  in,  the  lights  would  be  put  out.  When  all  was  dark  inside 
the  house,  they  all  sang  heathen  songs  "on  the  old  fellow's  side." 
Then  the  angakok  "  would  make  all  kinds  of  noise."  While  this 
went  on  the  people  asked  him  what  they  should  do.  Then  he  would 
call  on  one  of  the  "bad  ones  to  tell  him,"  and  then  he  would  tell  the 
people  what  the  "  black  one"  told  him  to  tell  them.7 

Sometimes  he  would  tell  the  married  men  that  they  should  change 
wives  for  a  time."  8 

Sometimes  when  there  was  only  one  or  two  of  his  friends  near 
the  angakok  would  "  have  fun."  He  would  box,  wrestle,  and  talk 
with  them. 

Diet  Regulation  by  the  Angakok?  The  angakok  ordered  that  when 
a  seal  was  killed,  the  men  eat  certain  portions  and  the  women 
certain  other  portions.  The  fore  legs10  "had  to  be"  eaten  by  the 
men  only,  and  the  lower  part  n  had  to  be  eaten  by  the  women  only. 
The  men  had  to  eat  the  "hind  legs,"  and  the  men  and  boys  the 
head.  The  heart  belonged  to  the  women,  and  the  men  were  to 
have  none  of  it.  If  the  men  ate  any  of  the  heart,  and  then  ate  any 
plant,  berries,  or  fruit,  they  would  be  poisoned  and  die. 

They  were  also  told  that  after  eating  a  fish  or  a  seal  they  must 
not  eat  any  fruit  or  plant,  and  that  if  they  did  it  would  poison  them. 
There  were  both  black  and  red  berries,  and  they  were  commanded 
that  the  men  only  should  eat  the  red  berries,  and  that  the  black 
berries  were  only  for  the  women. 

When  a  "  lot  of  men  "  go  hunting  walrus,  the  game  is  divided 
among  their  households.  The  first  one  to  spear  the  walrus  has  one 
of  his  "  ivories,"  the  second  gets  the  other,  and  each  one  that  spears 
it  gets  a  special  piece  of  the  meat,  but  all  that  go  hunting  get  a 
part.  When  a  man  gets  an  "  ivory,"  he  uses  it  to  make  a  "  good 
dart  "  or  harpoon.13 

1  To  signify  a  spirit  or  an  angakok,  Peter  used  the  words  "old  one,"  "old  fel- 
low," "'dark  one,"  "bad  one,"  "priest,"  "devil,"  or  "ghost."  In  these  words,  as 
in  most  of  the  material  obtained  from  Peter,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  missionary 
influences. 

2  Peter  doubled  himself  up,  to  show  the  position,  and  produced  a  piece  of  seal 
line,  such  as  was  used  in  the  tying. 

8  Meaning  a  non-Christian,  or  ancient  song. 

4  Peter  suggested  that,  although  the  people  believed  this,  perhaps  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  man  untied  him,  or,  even  sleight  of  hand  might  have  been  resorted 
to  by  those  officiating  in  the  ceremony. 

G  Medicine-man  or  angakok. 
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6  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  done  at  various  times  as  well  as  directly 
following  this  ceremony.  The  exact  sequence  and  connection  of  the  various  cere- 
monies, in  which  the  angakok  participated  after  his  initiation,  are  not  well  under- 
stood by  the  author. 

7  Peter  said,  "  just  as  we  now  learn  what  to  do  from  the  Bible." 

8  In  Boas'  "  Central  Eskimo,"  p.  593,  among  the  commands  issued  by  the  anga- 
kok, as  to  the  manner  of  atonement,  is  mentioned  an  "exchange  of  wives  between 
two  men."     Peter  said,  "  that  is  not  the  way  now." 

9  Peter  touched  his  forearm. 

10  Peter  touched  his  upper  arm. 

11  Several  of  the  Eskimo  drew  pictures  of  harpoons,  etc.,  but  none  of  these 
exhibited  much  artistic  skill.  However,  a  specimen  of  penmanship  (No.  350)  was 
secured  from  one  of  Peter's  household,  which,  considering  advantages  and  envi- 
ronments, was  surprisingly  good. 

The  "  heathen  "  Eskimo  have  one  name,  while  those  who  have 
become  christianized,  or  who  have  been  long  in  contact  with  Euro- 
pean influence,  have  two  or  more.  That  Peter  was  correct  in  this 
so  far  as  the  individuals  at  the  village  were  concerned,  was  apparent 
on  studying  their  names.  One  little  fellow  born  at  the  exposition 
was  named  Christopher  Columbus  William  Polisher. 

The  influence  of  mission  teachings  on  the  names  is  very  great, 
many  from  the  Bible  being  used,  as  in  the  name  of  one  of  Peter's 
household:  Mary  Magdalene  Polisher. 

According  to  Georgie  Deer,  at  Rigoulette,  seal-skin  clothes  are  no 
longer  in  use,  the  people  dressing  in  garments  of  the  ordinary  civil- 
ized pattern,  made  of  cloth  bought  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
The  men,  however,  have  their  hair  coats  and  breeches,  which  they 
use  only  when  fishing  in  bad  weather. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing,  Georgie  said  that 
when  a  seal  is  caught  the  skin  is  cut  around  the  body,  and  pulled 
off  at  each  end  without  splitting  it.  Then  they  cut  around  the  skin, 
until  a  long  line  is  produced.  When  a  man  goes  to  hunt  seal  at 
holes  in  the  ice,  his  wife  accompanies  him,  to  hold  the  line  that  is 
attached  to  his  spear.  They  cut  a  notch  in  the  ice,  and  taking  a 
bone  lever,  which  has  been  sharpened  at  one  end,  she  holds  it  verti- 
cally, and  so  that  the  sharp  end  is  pressed  hard  down  into  this  notch. 
The  line  then  being  fastened  to  the  bone,  close  to  the  ice,  is  easily 
held  by  her,  even  when  a  very  large  seal  is  speared.  Perhaps  it  was 
from  the  Europeans  of  the  trading-posts  that  the  Eskimo  children 
learned  to  play  with  dolls  ;  at  any  rate,  Georgie's  babies  took  as  much 
comfort  with  their  rag  dolls  as  could  any  child  with  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  manufacture. 

Georgie  had  heard  of  various  tribes  living  inland  on  this  side  of  his 
home.  One  of  these  tribes,  the  "  Nascapee,"  or  "  Nasquapee  "  Indi- 
ans, live  in  what  he  called  the  Mingan  country.     They  wear  a  long 
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snowshoe,  while  the  Indians  near  his  home  at  Rigoulette  wear 
round  snowshoes.  They  live  by  hunting  deer,  for  which  they  use 
little  hunting-dogs.  These  people  are  very  particular  that  their  dogs 
do  not  eat  certain  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  deer  and  other  animals. 
They  believe  that  if  the  dog  eats  such  parts  of  the  bones  or  certain 
parts  of  the  meat,  they  would  have  bad  luck.  When  they  kill  any 
otter,  they  hang  the  feet  up  to  a  tree  for  good  luck.  They  believe  a 
partridge  must  be  picked  while  warm,  and  hung  to  the  belt  by  the 
wing  as  soon  as  killed,  or  they  would  be  unlucky. 

On  killing  a  porcupine,  they  tie  a  string  to  one  fore  and  one  hind 
foot,  and  so  carry  it  home  on  their  back.  As  soon  as  they  get  home, 
the  women  sharpen  a  stick,  and  put  it  through  up  to  the  nose,  then 
they  blow  up  the  animal  with  wind,  singe  the  hair  off,  and  hang  him 
up  over  the  fire,  so  that  he  will  turn  round  and  round  until  cooked. 
Then,  for  good  luck,  they  hang  up  a  "  green  brush  "  in  the  same 
way  and  leave  it  until  all  the  "green  things  "  are  burned  off  by  the 

fire. 

Harlan  I.  Smith. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
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NEW   ENGLAND    FUNERALS. 

In  New  England  villages,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  the  news  of  a  death  circulated  rapidly,  and 
"  everybody  went  "  to  the  funeral,  which  was  usually  held  at  the 
house,  involving  much  care  at  a  time  when  the  friends  were  least 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  were  generally  seated  in 
an  upper  room,  and  the  officiating  minister  stood  on  the  stairs,  where 
he  could  be  heard  above  and  below.  The  service  over,  "  the  person 
having  charge  of  the  funeral,"  known  on  festive  occasions  as  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  standing  on  the  stairs,  called  in  a  loud  tone 
the  names  of  the  mourners  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  come 
down,  and  family  after  family  passed  out  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  procession.  This  list  was  carefully  prepared,  and  it  had  need 
to  be:  to  give  the  names  of  the  immediate  family  was  easy  enough, 
but  when  it  came  to  settling  the  precise  place  of  the  far-off  branches, 
the  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  there  was  often  much  bitter  feeling 
when  by  some  inadvertence  the  shade  and  degree  of  kindred  have 
been  forgotten  or  misunderstood.  Brothers  and  their  families  must 
come  before  sisters,  nephews  took  precedence  of  nieces.  "  The 
Woman's  Hour,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  now,  had  not  struck  in 
the  New  England  of  1800. 

To  us  looking  back  upon  those  days,  how  grim  and  forbidding 
many  of  the  customs  seem !  The  idea  of  dressing  the  dead  in  the 
garments  they  had  worn  in  life  was  almost  unknown,  and  the  un- 
natural dress  added  one  more  to  the  painful  associations.  As  late 
as  fifty  years  ago,  young  girls  were  dressed  for  the  grave  with  plaited- 
bordered  caps,  concealing  sometimes  the  loveliest  and  most  luxuri- 
ant hair.  The  floral  decorations,  now  so  abundant,  were  a  thing 
unknown.  The  custom  of  strewing  the  bier  or  the  grave  with  flow- 
ers is  old,  older  than  Christianity,  —  though  to  that,  as  to  so  many 
ancient  customs,  the  gospel  gave  a  new  and  beautiful  significance,  — 
but  New  England  has  long  retained  traces  of  the  harsh  and  unlovely 
characteristics  of  her  early  days,  not  only  derived  from  a  gloomy 
ancestry,  but  also  strengthened  by  the  struggle  with  life  and  labor, — 
a  struggle  which,  giving  so  little  opportunity  for  the  amenities  of  life, 
sometimes  destroyed  all  inclination  for  them. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  that  in  1855  she  was  assisting  in 
some  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  who  had  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  away  from  home.  As  she  stood  beside  the  coffin,  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  endure  its  cold  bare  look,  void  of  all  beauty, 
and  she  said  :  "  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  laying  her  away  without 
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a  flower ;  can't  we  get  some  flowers  ? "  It  was  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  spring,  and  having  no  flowers  accessible,  she  asked  if  some 
one  would  go  to  the  woods  near  by,  and  bring  a  handful  of  the  ten- 
der young  sprays  of  leaves  just  budding,  —  something  to  suggest  a 
thought  of  the  freshness  of  hope  and  of  life,  —  but  her  proposition 
was  received  with  such  a  stare  of  surprise  and  an  air  of  disapproval 
that  she  said  no  more. 

It  was  understood  that  every  person  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  dead,  and  indeed  there  are  many  persons  living  to-day 
who  would  consider  themselves  defrauded  if  such  an  opportunity 
were  refused.  I  have  heard  a  ghastly  story  of  a  woman  who  some 
eighty  years  ago  was  burnt  to  death.  Contrary  to  all  modern  ideas 
of  propriety,  her  poor  remains  were,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  exposed  to  view  at  the  funeral.  Two  elderly  women  per- 
suaded several  young  girls  who  were  averse  to  the  painful  sight  to 
go  and  look,  adding  the  remark  which  then,  as  now,  supplemented 
any  especially  unpleasant  requirement,  "It  is  your  duty  to  do  it." 
The  result  of  the  duty  was,  in  the  case  of  two  sensitive  young  crea- 
tures, such  a  shock  to  the  nerves  that  for  weeks  they  were  unable 
to  sleep  in  quiet,  and  their  parents  watched  a  part  of  every  night  at 
their  bedside. 

There  is  still  a  belief  among  the  superstitious  that  the  dead  will 
reappear  in  the  dreams  of  one  who  has  looked  at  them  unless  he 
has  taken  the  precaution  of  touching  them. 

Refreshments  were  offered  at  the  house  when  the  company  had 
assembled,  and  when  friends  gathered,  as  they  often  did,  from 
great  distances,  it  was  a  proper  and  natural  custom  ;  but  it  was  too 
often  merely  an  excuse  for  drinking,  in  the  days  when  liquor  flowed 
on  any  and  every  occasion.  We  are  told  in  the  History  of  Norton 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  liquor  not  only  at  weddings  and 
funerals  and  informal  social  calls,  but  even  at  town  meetings,  and 
notably  at  the  time  of  "venduing  the  poor." 

Formerly,  the  friends  remained  by  the  grave  until  it  was  filled  ;  in 
later  time  the  coffin  was  placed  beside  the  open  grave,  and  the 
person  in  charge  said,  "  I  will  see  that  the  corpse  is  decently  in- 
terred." The  chief  mourner,  or  nearest  male  relative,  then  turning 
to  the  persons  present  thanked  them  for  their  attention  and  kind- 
ness. This  speech  of  thanks  has  sometimes  been  made  by  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  "in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased." 

A  century  ago  the  custom  of  wearing  mourning  was  universal. 
It  would  have  shown  a  sad  want  of  respect  to  the  departed  had 
their  nearest  friends  failed  to  make  this  change  of  dress.  And  I 
have  heard  old  persons  speak  of  their  recollection  of  the  labor  and 
expense  involved  when  a  large  family  was    "called  into  mourning," 
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as  the  phrase  went.  Although  there  have  always  been  a  few  vigor- 
ous protestants  against  this  custom,  yet  until  recently  they  have 
been  but  few,  and  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  their  words.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  a  zealous  but  illiterate  preacher  in  Maine, 
called  to  officiate  at  a  funeral,  commenced  his  service  in  the  follow- 
ing impressive  words  :  "  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  persons  clad  in  the 
habliments  of  woe." 

Whittier's  beautiful  poem  has  made  many  persons  familiar  with 
the  custom  of  telling  the  bees  of  a  death  in  the  family.  The  news 
should  be  told  at  each  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of  crape  tied 
on  the  hive.  This  is  with  most  of  us  a  matter  of  tradition  only  ; 
I  know  a  few  persons  who  remember  seeing  it  done  in  1842. 

There  were  many  superstitions  connected  with  death :  it  is  an  old 
fancy  that  mirrors  should  be  covered  when  there  is  a  death  in  the 
house;  it  seems  to  have  been  feared  that  if  they  were  left  exposed, 
the  face  of  the  dead  might  be  seen  in  them.  The  breaking  of  a 
mirror,  which  in  so  many  nations  and  ages  was  supposed  to  foretell 
misfortune,  has  been  in  New  England  thought  to  be  a  warning  of 
death  ;  so,  too,  was  the  falling  of  a  picture  from  the  wall,  especially 
if  it  were  the  portrait  of  some  individual.  Mysterious  sounds, 
ghostly  tappings  at  the  windows,  the  howling  of  some  restless, 
uneasy  dog,  the  creaking  of  stairs,  —  the  manifold  sounds  which  the 
stillness  of  night  allows  a  wakeful  ear  to  catch, — all  these  were 
among  the  signs  and  omens  remembered  after  the  coming  of  calam- 
ity, and  treasured  for  future  warnings.  If  a  body  lay  unburied  over 
Sunday,  it  was  "a  sure  sign"  that  there  would  be  another  death  in 
town  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Suicides,  too,  never  came  singly  ; 
one  was  sure  to  be  soon  followed  by  another.  These  old  beliefs 
cling  to  the  memory  of  those  who  deny  having  any  faith  in  them, 
yet  who  will  go  a  long  way  round  to  avoid  meeting  a  hearse,  which, 
whether  filled  or  empty,  is  equally  of  ill-omen. 

It  was  once  common  for  families  to  have  private  burial-places 
near  the  house,  and  in  a  long  ride  through  a  scattered  country  village 
one  may  pass  many  of  these  little  home  cemeteries,  where  two  or 
three  white  stones  gleam  among  the  trees.  In  some  instances, 
when  farms  change  owners,  these  graves  are  levelled  and  their 
contents  removed  to  the  nearest  burying  ground,  or  farms  have 
been  sold  with  the  agreement  that  the  graves  shall  be  cared  for  and 
not  disturbed.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  and  probably  not  a  long 
time,  they  will  all  disappear. 

It  was  the  custom  (in  many  places  still  prevalent)  for  the  relatives 
to  go  back  to  the  house  to  tea.  We  refuse  to  believe  the  cynical 
remark  attributed  to  Dean  Swift,  that  "  the  merriest  faces  are  seen 
in   mourning-coaches,"   but  it   is  certain  that    these    assemblies  of 
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mourning  relatives  were  not  a  very  sorrowful  company.  In  a  large 
family  circle,  there  were  many  whose  connection  with  the  departed 
was  distant,  and  their  knowledge  of  him  slight ;  and  sorrow  had 
been  so  diluted  as  to  become  little  more  than  a  mild  gravity. 

These  tea-drinkings  were  a  survival  of  the  funeral  feasts  known 
in  some  form  in  all  lands  and  ages,  recalling  to  readers  of  Shake- 
speare those  "funeral-baked  meats"  so  thriftily  used  for  the  marriage 
which  "followed  hard  upon." 

Formerly  the  bell  was  tolled  while  the  procession  was  on  its  way 
to  the  grave,  and  at  intervals  during  the  burial.  In  some  towns  the 
bell  is  tolled  to  announce  a  death,  —  usually  at  sunrise  after  the 
death  occurs.  After  tolling  some  minutes  there  is  a  pause,  and 
then  commences  a  series  of  more  rapid  strokes  in  number  equalling 
the  years  of  the  deceased.  This  custom,  too,  is  rapidly  passing 
away.     Holmes  refers  to  it  in  his  story  of  "  Elsie  Venner." 

Hearses  in  New  England  villages  are  a  modern  innovation.  For- 
merly the  dead  were  carried  to  the  grave  on  a  bier,  and  where  the 
distance  was  short  this  was  not  inconvenient.  But  in  some  cases 
it  involved  much  hardship  and  discomfort.  In  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  task  was  sometimes  almost  unendurable  ;  and  we  must 
remember  the  extremes  of  age,  too,  for  the  bearers  were  generally, 
as  far  as  practicable,  near  the  age  of  the  deceased.  There  were 
usually  eight  persons  chosen  to  perform  the  office  :  the  first  four,  the 
more  prominent  by  reason  of  position  or  of  intimacy,  were  called  the 
bearers ;  the  others,  who  were  expected  to  relieve  them  from  time 
to  time,  were  called  "  under-bearers."  1  When  the  family  turned  to 
leave  the  grave,  the  eight,  bearers  and  under-bearers,  generally  pre- 
ceded them,  and  stood  uncovered  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery, 
four  on  each  side,  till  the  procession  had  passed  out. 

New  measures,  even  if  improvements,  are  seldom  welcome,  and  in 
many  towns  the  proposal  to  purchase  a  hearse  met  with  fierce  oppo- 
sition. It  was  thought  to  be  treating  the  dead  with  disrespect  if 
any  but  human  strength  were  employed  to  carry  them  to  their  last 
resting-place,  —  it  was  inhuman  to  deny  them  the  last  service  that 
neighbor  or  friend  could  render  them.2  For  some  time  the  hearse 
was  driven  only  to  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  the  bier  then  carried  to 
the  grave.  A  bier  was  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  South  Middleboro' 
in  May,  1893. 

1  The  master  of  ceremonies,  in  his  address  of  thanks,  commenced,  "  Bearers 
and  under-bearers,  friends  and  neighbors." 

2  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  sedan-chairs,  used  to  carry  living  persons,  were 
introduced  into  England,  and  were  greatly  opposed,  on  different  grounds.  It 
was  said  to  be  disgraceful  and  insulting  to  human  beings  —  an  attempt  to  "de- 
grade free-born  Englishmen  into  beasts  of  burden." 
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The  mourning  rings  —  many  are  still  in  existence  —  were  some- 
times presented  at  the  funeral  to  the  bearers,  sometimes  purchased 
with  money  left  by  will  for  that  purpose.  They  were  of  different 
styles,  some  set  with  hair,  others  inscribed  with  name  and  date,  or 
the  popular  "skull  and  cross-bones."  I  have  seen  one  in  the  form 
of  a  wreath  in  black  and  gold,  encircled  with  the  inscription, 
"  Madm.  L.  Dudley,  OB.  24  Octo.  1756.  M.  72."  It  was  presented, 
I  am  told,  to  Judge  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts. 

Funeral  cards,  sent  to  friends,  sometimes  give  the  date  and  place 
both  of  death  and  interment,  sometimes  adding  a  verse  of  Scripture 
or  of  elegiac  poetry.  The  custom  has  never  been  so  general  here 
as  abroad.  In  British  newspapers  the  words  "no  cards"  sometimes 
follow  the  notice  of  a  death. 

In  walking  through  old  cemeteries,  one  must  be  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  variety  among  epitaphs  and  decorations.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  a  question  which  are  in  worse  taste, — the  unpleasant  little  cher- 
ubs suggestive  of  the  place  whither  the  departed  is  supposed  to 
have  gone,  or  the  ghastly  skull  and  cross-bones  belonging  to  the 
earthly  tabernacle  which  he  has  left  behind.  Of  the  former,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  say,  as  the  dying  French  critic  remarked  of  the 
"style"  of  his  confessor  who  tried  to  describe  the  bliss  of  heaven, 
they  are  "enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with  the  subject." 
Scripture  furnishes  consolatory  passages  enough  to  express  the  sor- 
row and  hope  of  every  afflicted  soul  beneath  the  skies ;  but,  read- 
ing many  of  these  trite  old-fashioned  phrases,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  old  stone-cutter  in  Hawthorne's  sketch,  "these 
inscriptions  seem  to  stretch  to  suit  a  great  grief,  and  shrink  to  fit  a 
small  one." 

I  cannot  tell  when  the  custom  arose,  but  I  know  that  it  was  custom- 
ary in  New  England  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  to  announce 
a  suicide  in  the  list  of  deaths  by  a  euphemism,  —  as,  "In  this  city, 
1st  instant,  A.  B.  suddenly."  It  was  so  common  that,  on  seeing 
such  a  notice,  any  one  would  understand  at  once  that  the  deceased 
had  taken  his  own  life.  Those  were  the  days  when  newspapers 
understood  and  respected  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  regard  to 
personal  feeling,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  Individuals  had  some 
privacy. 

Another  euphemism  in  regard  to  death  is  the  phrase,  "if  anything 
should  happen."  Persons  speak  of  making  their  will,  or  making 
any  definite  arrangement  concerning  their  possessions,  "in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  them."  The  phrase  is  almost  invariably 
used  where  death  is  hourly  expected,  certain  things  are  to  be  done, 
or  certain  persons  called,  "if  anything  should  happen,"  — meaning 
that  one  thing  which  is  sure  to  happen. 
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Another  old  fashion  which  I  observed  in  Great  Britain  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  New  England.  It  is,  applying  the  word  "poor"  to  de- 
parted friends,  whatever  may  have  been  their  condition  or  circum- 
stances. There  are  still  old-fashioned  persons  who  always  speak  of 
relatives,  perhaps  half  a  century  dead,  as  "  my  poor  mother,"  "  my 
poor  sister."  It  sounds  strange  to  unaccustomed  ears,  but  it  is  a 
tender  old  fashion,  after  all. 

Mourning-pieces,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  occasionally  to  be 
seen;  a  monument  surmounted  by  a  funeral  urn  bears  the  name  of 
some  dead  relative,  and  weeping  friends  stand  beside  the  grave. 
These  were  prepared  to  suit  all  sorts  of  bereavements,  and  the 
group  is  selected  accordingly.  In  one,  the  ornament  of  a  parlor  that 
I  have  often  seen,  a  father  and  two  little  daughters,  all  clad  in 
mourning,  are  gazing  at  the  tomb  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Some, 
of  an  early  date,  are  specimens  of  fine  embroidery.  They  are  far 
more  pleasing  than  the  ghastly  decoration  which  many  persons  even 
now  preserve,  —  a  funeral  wreath  surrounding  a  coffin-plate. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  language,  and  remem- 
ber that  words  are  history,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  we  retain 
in  common  speech  many  phrases  that  belong  to  customs  now  obso- 
lete. We  speak  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  our  cemeteries,  although 
we  may  be  bitter  opponents  of  cremation  ;  the  bier  is  a  figurative 
term  in  common  use;  the  "bearers"  are  still  chosen,  though  their 
office  is  merely  nominal ;  and  the  very  word  "funeral,"  applied  to  a 
ceremony  almost  always  performed  by  day,  is  derived  from  the 
torches  or  tapers  (from  the  Latin  funiculi,  small  cords  covered  with 
wax)  burned  at  the  last  rites,  which  usually  took  place  at  night. 

We  have  heard  of  persons  who  "enjoyed  a  funeral,"  and  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  statement.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks 
of  his  father  as  having  enjoyed  a  funeral;  he  adds,  that  his  presence 
adorned  one,  and  among  his  qualifications  was  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  thorough  and  enthusiastic  genealogist.  To  one  who  has  ever 
heard  the  comments  by  some  aged  person  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  a  contemporary,  the  remark  is  interesting  and  intelligible.  How 
the  history  of  the  family  is  recalled,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
detailed,  with  anecdotes  of  the  defunct  and  all  his  kin  !  All  this 
information  came  in  play  when  the  list  of  mourning  relatives  was 
prepared,  when  the  due  order  of  precedence  must  be  observed  with 
as  much  care  as  was  ever  needed  by  seneschal  renowned  in  song 
and  romance. 

The  gathering  of  friends  and  neighbors, — the  opportunity  of  a 
social  chat  with  those  from  a  distance,  —  for  persons  whose  life  was 
barren  of  incident,  to  whom  there  came  no  daily  news,  whose  jour- 
neys were  few  and  far  between,  let  us  have  charity  if  sometimes, 
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where  the  heart  was  untouched,  they  did  not  find  a  funeral  an  occa- 
sion of  unrelieved  sadness.  Then,  too,  to  one  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  even  now,  perhaps,  it  is  a  milder  way  of  stating  a  fact  to 
say  that  the  sources  of  smiles  and  tears  lie  very  near  together. 

That  is  a  touching  story  told  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
the  road  by  which  the  procession  took  its  way  wound  over  a  hill 
whence  can  be  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  landscapes.  It 
was  his  habit  to  pause  there  to  gaze  upon  the  scene,  and  when  tak- 
ing a  friend  out  to  drive,  he  never  failed  to  stop  there  and  call  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  most  beautiful  points  of  the  view. 
Few  could  refrain  from  tears  when,  carrying  their  master  on  his  last 
journey,  the  horses  stopped  at  the  old  familiar  spot,  as  it  were  for 
him  to  give  a  last  look  at  the  scene  he  had  loved  so  well. 

Extremes  meet.  I  told  this  anecdote  of  Scott's  funeral  to  a 
friend,  who  in  turn  told  me  a  story.  A  little  less  than  a  century 
ago,  there  lived  in  a  certain  New  England  village  a  graceless  fellow 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  grog-shop,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
honest  calling.     When  the  summons  had  at  last  come  for  him 

To  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade, 

as  his  funeral  procession,  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  burial,  passed  his 
favorite  haunt,  the  bearers  inadvertently  turned  a  little  aside,  at  the 
same  time  slackening  their  pace.  The  wag  of  the  neighborhood 
spoke  hastily:  "Go  on!  go  on!"  said  he;  "don't  stop  here,  for 
mercy's  sake  !     He  '11  be  sure  to  go  in  !  " 

Pamela  Mc Arthur  Cole. 
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FOLK-LORE  FROM  IRELAND.1 
II. 

ANIMAL-LIFE. 

Alploker  (?). —  The  alploker  is  a  small  animal,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  that  will,  whenever  it  can,  enter  the  stomach 
and  cause  great  pain  to  the  person  it  thus  afflicts,  especially  when  it 
gives  birth  to  others,  which  sometimes  happens.  This  little  wretch 
seeks  for  a  chance  to  enter  the  mouth  when  a  person  is  sleeping 
out  of  doors.  The  cure  is  to  eat  all  the  salt  one  can,  and  nothing 
else,  and  go  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  or  the  peat  bogs  where 
the  water  is  oozing  out,  when  the  alploker  comes  forth  from  the 
mouth  to  quench  its  thirst.  One  having  the  courage  to  lick  the 
alploker  on  the  under  side  of  its  body,  from  head  to  end  of  tail, 
will  preserve  himself  from  fire  during  his  life,  and  can  also  cure 
burns  on  others. 

Cat.  —  The  cat  is  a  sort  of  prophet.  If  she  sits  or  lies  down  with 
her  back  turned  toward  the  fire,  there  will  be  rain  that  night.  If  she 
scratches  on  the  wall,  there  will  be  a  storm. 

Cock.  — The  cock  has  often  saved  life  by  its  timely  crow.  I  have 
known  of  many  instances.  If  a  hen  crows  with  her  back  turned  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  bad  luck  will  befall  the  inmates  unless  the  hen 
be  immediately  killed,  which  is  of  course  always  done. 

Cricket.  —  The  cricket  is  the  emblem  of  contentment.  Those 
having  this  songster  at  their  hearths  are  always  contented  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  life.  My  oldest  sister  has  a  large  family,  and 
though  very  poor,  is  very  happy.  Her  husband  is  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men,  for  they  are  blessed  with  the  cricket.  One  year  my  sister 
had  her  clothing  eaten  by  one  of  her  crickets,  her  best  dress  and 
shawl  being  nearly  ruined.  My  grandmother  said  there  had  been  a 
cricket  killed  in  their  house,  though  they  had  not  purposely  taken 
the  life  of  one  of  these  household  pets,  knowing  that  to  do  so  would 
endanger  the  clothing  in  the  house,  —  that  other  crickets  would  cut 
holes  in  their  clothing  for  revenge.  All  the  families  I  have  ever 
known  who  had  the  singing  cricket  were  favored  with  extremely 
kind  husbands  and  fathers. 

Fox. — The  fox  is  a  terrible  thief,  and  is  killed  whenever  possible. 
I  remember  well  the  night  all   but  two  of  our  geese  were  killed  by  a 

1  See  vol.  vi.  1893,  p.  259.  The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  exhibit  the  fi  lk- 
lore  of  a  single  informant,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  a  class  of  immigrants.  As 
Irish  folk-lore  is  imperfectly  recorded,  part  of  the  information  will  be  found  new; 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  guarantee  that  the  superstitions  mentioned  in  all  respects 
are  a  faithful  representation  of  general  Irish  tradition. 
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fox,  because  a  hired  man  had  in  anger  killed  one  of.  these  animals 
on  the  farm  the  clay  before. 

Hare.  —  If  a  hare  cross  the  path  of  a  woman  who  is  pregnant,  the 
child,  if  a  boy,  will  have  a  hare-lip. 

Magpie.  —  It  is  not  safe  to  kill  a  magpie ;  other  magpies  would 
surely  come  to  the  home  and,  if  possible,  pick  out  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
One  remained  for  three  days  around  our  house  because  its  mate  had 
been  killed,  and  finally  killed  off  a  large  brood  of  chickens  by  picking 
out  the  eyes  of  each. 

One  magpie  hovering  over  a  house  indicates  some  sorrow  to  the 
inmates  ;  two  portend  good  luck  ;  three  predict  a  marriage  ;  and  four, 
a  death. 

Robin.  — The  robin  is  never  killed  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  sacred  bird, 
for  it  picked  a  thorn  from  Christ's  crown,  and  thus  stained  its  breast 
with  blood,  which  has  ever  remained  red. 

Spider. — Spiders'  webs  are  never  destroyed  in  my  home,  but 
allowed  to  remain  until  needed,  for  they  will  cure  the  deepest  cuts  if 
bound  on  the  place  ;  so  the  spider's  web  is  a  most  useful  fabric.  If  a 
spider  gets  on  one's  dress  of  his  own  free  will,  the  person  will  have 
a  new  dress  given  her  very  soon.  I  have  never  known  this  to  fail. 
So  the  house  spider  is  never  killed. 

Weasel.  —  Weasels  have  become  very  numerous  all  over  Ireland, 
as  they  are  rarely  killed,  for  bad  luck  will  surely  follow  the  killing  of 
them.  A  man  on  my  father's  farm  once  tore  up  the  nest  of  a  weasel 
during  the  forenoon.  A  bottle  of  milk  the  man  had  brought  with 
his  lunch  was  discovered  by  this  piece  of  wisdom,  which  was  seen 
spitting  into  the  milk.  The  man  hurried  off  and  rebuilt  the  nest, 
whereupon  the  weasel  returned  to  the  lunch  and  spilled  the  milk,  for 
the  saliva  of  this  little  fellow  is  rank  poison. 

One  morning  I  was  walking  in  the  fields,  when  two  of  these  crea- 
tures rushed  toward  me  from  the  hedge,  spitting  at  me.  I  felt 
tempted  to  hurl  a  stick  at  them,  but  remembering  that  if  I  would 
only  speak  to  them  in  flattering  words  I  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
their  anger,  I  said  words  meaning,  "dear  little  women,"  or,  "sweet 
little  misses,"  and  they  simply  looked  at  me  in  their  wise  way. 

POPULAR    MEDICINE. 

Forefinger.  —  There  is  no  cure  in  the  first  finger.  If  ointment  is 
to  be  rubbed  on  a  sore  place,  do  not  use  the  forefinger,  but  the  second 
one,  the  first  finger  having  been  poisoned  ever  since  Judas  Iscariot 
betrayed  our  Lord  by  pointing  him  out  to  the  Jews  with  that  finger. 

Healing  Man.  —  "The  seventh  child  is  gifted  with  healing  power, 
provided  that  the  six  preceding  children  have  been  of  the  same  sex 
as  the  seventh."     My  father  called  in  a  "  Healing  man  "  who  was 
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the  seventh  child,  to  administer  to  my  mother  who  had  been  for 
many  days  very  ill  with  fever.  The  man  said  that  he  could  cure  my 
mother,  if  my  father  would  willingly  give  some  of  his  stock  in  ex- 
change for  her  life.  My  father  replied,  "Anything;  all  I  have  if 
necessary."  The  first  things  given  were  three  cows,  then  ten  fat 
hogs;  still  my  mother  seemed  no  better.  Then  more  cows,  — one  of 
them  having  been  called  mine  —  were  given,  and  so  on,  until  much 
of  our  stock  was  taken  off  the  farm  before  my  mother  was  cured. 
But  for  the  first  time  for  years  she  was  made  perfectly  well. 

Healing  Power.  —  A  woman,  also,  who  lived  near  us  possessed  the 
healing  power.  A  neighbor  who  was  afflicted  with  an  eruption  of 
the  skin  was  cured  by  the  woman,  who  simply  sprinkled  water  over 
the  body  of  the  sick  person,  saying  prayers  as  she  did  it. 

Herbs.  —  My  grandmother  gathered  healing  herbs  at  proper  times 
of  the  moon,  and  said  the  proper  prayer  over  the  herb  when  it  was 
being  made  into  medicine. 

Loosening  Knots.  —  Josephine  said  she  had  seen  her  father  cure 
horses  and  cattle  by  tying  a  peculiar  knot  in  a  rope  and  placing  it 
on  the  abdomen  for  a  few  moments  ;  then,  while  drawing  out  the 
knot  by  pulling  on  the  ends  of  the  rope,  repeating  the  words,  "In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen," 
when  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  was  a  never-failing  cure, 
though  she  herself  had  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it. 

Measuring  Cure.  —  A  man  whom  we  used  to  call  "Saint,"  be- 
cause his  sins  had  been  forgiven  on  account  of  his  great  goodness, 
had  been  given  the  power  of  healing.  He  many  times  cured  my 
mother  of  a  severe  headache,  by  measuring  her  head  from  the  nose 
to  the  back  of  the  head  opposite  the  nose,  and  from  ear  to  ear,  say- 
ing prayers  as  he  did  the  measuring. 

Scurvy.  —  Scurvy  or  rash  is  cured  by  spitting  on  the  hearth,  and 
rubbing  the  saliva  on  the  dust  of  the  stones  and  putting  this  mixture 
on  the  afflicted  place.  This  must  be  done  three  times,  and  each  time 
before  breakfast. 

You  know  the  parable  of  the  blind  man.  Well,  this  cure  has  ex- 
isted since  then. 

Sore  Eyes.  —  One  who  touches  a  frog  three  times  with  his  tongue 
will  ever  after  have  the  gift  for  curing  sore  eyes.  The  cure  is 
affected  by  simply  touching  the  tongue  on  the  ball  of  the  eve. 

Sore  Throat.  —  The  informant's  mother  used  to  cure  her  own  sore 
throat  and  those  of  her  children  by  putting  the  head  of  a  live  gan- 
der down  the  throat  three  times,  being  careful  each  time  to  keep  the 
head  in  the  throat  until  the  gander  should  quack. 

A  sore  throat  is  cured  by  inhaling  and  swallowing  the  breath  of  a 
donkey  three  times  in  succession  for  three  days,  —  making  nine 
times. 
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TootJiacJie.  —  An  aching  tooth  is  cured  by  placing  a  frog's  head 
on  the  tooth,  and  while  pressing  it,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  cure 
this  pain  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

Warts.  —  Rub  warts  with  a  piece  of  pork,  after  which  bury  the 
pork.     As  the  pork  decays  the  warts  will  disappear. 

Water  taken  from  a  gravestone  and  rubbed  on  warts  will  cure 
them.  I  once  cured  a  great  number  of  them  on  my  wrist  in  this 
way.  Or  a  snail  rubbed  on  the  warts  and  then  hung  on  a  black- 
thorn bush,  by  piercing  the  body  of  the  snail  with  one  of  the  thorns, 
will  cure  them.  As  the  snail  withers,  the  warts  will  disappear. 
This  is  a  common  cure. 

VARIOUS    SUPERSTITIONS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

Birthmarks. — A  child  having  a  birthmark  is  always  shown 
marked  attention  and  kindness  by  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Should 
they  fail  to  do  this,  their  own  children  will  be  afflicted  with  the  same 
or  even  a  worse  mark. 

Dreams.  —  If  one  dreams  while  lying  on  the  right  side  the  dream 
will  come  true. 

If  one  dreams  of  a  cross  person,  a  very  kind  person  will  soon 
become  his  friend. 

A  Turned  Dress.  —  If  the  dress  happens  to  get  turned  up  on  the 
wrong  side,  by  simply  raising  the  turned  place  and  spitting  on  it  a 
new  dress  will  be  given  the  person. 

Evil  Eye.  — There  are  people  in  Ireland  who  have  an  "evil  eye." 
If  one  having  an  "  evil  eye  "  "  overlook  "  another,  he  can  cause  the 
one  overlooked  to  become  ill  of  some  fearful  disease.  The  person 
with  the  "evil  eye  "  can  cure  the  one  he  has  overlooked,  by  simply 
burning  a  piece  of  his  own  clothing.  If  the  "  evil  eye  "  be  a  man,  a 
piece  of  his  coat  must  be  burned  ;  if  it  is  a  woman,  a  breadth  of  her 
dress  skirt  must  be  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Cutting  the  Hair.  —  My  mother  always  cut  our  hair  on  Good  Fri- 
day, for  if  cut  on  this  day  the  weight  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  will 
take  that  weight  from  the  sins  of  the  person. 

Iron.  — ■  To  carry  anything  made  of  iron  through  the  outer  door 
upon  the  shoulder  will  bring  bad  luck  to  the  person  carrying  it. 

Ellen  Powell  lliompson. 
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AMERICAN   VERSIONS   OF   THE    BALLAD  OF   THE 
ELFIN    KNIGHT. 

A.  The  words  and  the  music  of  this  version  are  contributed  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Decrow,  of  Boston,  in  whose  family  the  song  has 
been  traditional :  — 

Allegretto. 


I  walked  out 


yon  -  der  dell,  Let      ev  -  'ry  rose  grow 
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name    it     was     Nell;     I    said, "Will  you  be     a    true  lov-er     of    mine? 

"  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  cambric  shirt, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time  ; 
Without  any  seam  or  needlework, 

And  then  you  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

"  I  want  you  to  wash  it  on  yonder  hill, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
Where  dew  never  was  nor  rain  never  fell, 
And  then  you  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

"  I  want  you  to  dry  it  on  yonder  thorn, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
Where  tree  never  blossomed  since  Adam  was  born, 
And  then  you  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine." 

"  And  since  you  have  asked  three  questions  of  me, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
And  now  I  will  ask  as  many  of  thee, 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine. 

"  I  want  you  to  buy  me  an  acre  of  land, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
Between  the  salt  sea  and  the  sea  sand, 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine. 

"  I  want  you  to  plough  it  with  an  ox's  horn, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
And  plant  it  all  over  with  one  kernel  of  corn, 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine. 
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"  I  want  you  to  hoe  it  with  a  peacock's  feather, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
And  thrash  it  all  out  with  the  sting  of  an  adder, 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine." 

B.  Contributed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Bridge  Farmer,  as  learned  from 

an  elderly  lady  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.  :  — 

Can't  you  show  me  the  way  to  Cape  Ann  ? 

Parsley  and  sage,  rosemary  and  thyme  ; 
Remember  me  to  a  young  woman  that 's  there, 

In  token  she  's  been  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

The  requirements  which  follow  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
previous  version.     There  is  an  additional  stanza  :  — 

And  when  he  has  done,  and  finished  his  work, 

Parsley  and  sage,  rosemary  and  thyme ; 
If  he'll  come  unto  me,  lie  shall  have  his  shirt, 

And  then  he  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

The  reciter  invariably  added,  with  much  glee  :  — 
I  think  she  got  even  with  him,  my  dear. 

C.  The  deficiencies  in  the  latter  version  can  be  filled  up  by 
one  given  by  Child.  This  version,  "  communicated  by  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  as  sung  to  him  by  his 
father  in  1828  at  Hadley,  Mass.  ;  derived  from  a  rough,  roystering 
'character'  in  the  town."  The  incomprehensible  refrain  is  here 
omitted. 

Now  you  are  a-going  to  Cape  Ann, 
Remember  me  to  the  selfsame  man. 

Tell  him  to  buy  me  an  acre  of  land 
Between  the  salt  water  and  the  sea  sand. 

Tell  him  to  plough  it  with  a  ram's  horn, 
Tell  him  to  sow  it  with  one  peppercorn. 

Tell  him  to  reap  it  with  a  penknife, 
And  tell  him  to  cart  it  with  two  mice. 

Tell  him  to  cart  it  to  yonder  new  barn 
That  never  was  built  since  Adam  was  born. 

Tell  him  to  thrash  it  with  a  goose-quill, 
Tell  him  to  fan  it  with  an  egg-shell. 

Tell  the  fool,  when  he  's  done  his  work, 
To  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  have  his  shirt. 

This  version  gives  the  last  half  of  the  ballad,  that  marked  A  being 
the  first  part. 
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In  the  great  work  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  "The  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads,"  now  approaching  completion,  the  first  place  is 
given  to  riddle-songs.  With  regard  to  these  he  remarks  (vol.  i.  p.  1) : 
"  Riddles,  as  is  well  known,  play  an  important  part  in  popular  story, 
and  that  from  very  remote  times.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  Samson,  GEdipus,  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  Riddle-tales,  which,  if 
not  so  old  as  the  oldest  of  these,  may  be  carried  in  all  likelihood 
some  centuries  beyond  our  era,  still  live  in  Asiatic  and  European 
tradition,  and  have  their  representatives  in  popular  ballads.  The 
largest  class  of  these  tales  is  that  in  which  one  party  has  to  guess 
another's  riddles,  or  two  rivals  compete  in  giving  or  guessing,  under 
penalty  in  either  instance  of  forfeiting  life,  or  some  other  heavy 
wager ;  an  example  of  which  is  the  English  ballad,  modern  in  form, 
of  '  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury.'  In  a  second  class, 
a  suitor  can  win  a  lady's  hand  only  by  guessing  riddles,  as  in 
'Captain  Wedderburn's  Courtship'  and  'Proud  Lady  Margaret.' 
There  is  sometimes  a  penalty  of  loss  of  life  for  the  unsuccessful,  but 
not  in  these  ballads.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  tale  (perhaps  an  offshoot 
of  an  early  form  of  the  first)  of  'The  Clever  Lass,'  who  wins  a 
husband,  and  sometimes  a  crown,  by  guessing  riddles,  solving  diffi- 
cult but  practicable  problems,  or  matching  and  evading  impossibili- 
ties." To  this  last  division  belongs  the  first  ballad  of  Professor 
Child's  collection,  in  which  (in  version  A)  the  first  two  questions 
and  answers  are,  — 

Ob,  what  is  longer  than  the  way, 
Or  what  is  deeper  than  the  sea  ? 

Oh,  what  is  louder  than  the  horn, 
Or  what  is  sharper  than  a  thorn?" 

Oh,  love  is  longer  than  the  way, 
And  hell  is  deeper  than  the  sea. 

And  thunder  is  louder  than  the  horn, 
And  hunger  is  sharper  than  a  thorn. 

The  questions  being  properly  answered,  the  knight  marries  the 
maiden. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  part  of  the  song  relating  to  the 
elfin  knight  is  out  of  place,  and  borrowed  from  other  ballads,  as  this 
character  does  not  appear  in  the  versions  of  the  story  found  in  other 
European  tongues.  "Gesta  Romanorum"  contains  a  mutilated  form 
of  the  tale.  A  king  is  urged  by  his  friends  to  marry,  and  a  maiden 
found  who  is  suitable.  The  king,  desiring  to  try  her  sagacity,  sends 
a  bit  of  linen  three  inches  square,  with  a  promise  to  marry  her  if 
she  will  make  him  a  shirt  of  proper  length  and  width.     She  sends 
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back  reply  that  she  must  have  a  proper  vessel  in  which  to  work. 
In  a  Transylvanian  tale,  a  king  similarly  requires  the  maid  to  make 
a  shirt  and  drawers  of  two  threads ;  she,  in  return,  sends  to  the 
king  a  couple  of  broomsticks,  requiring  that  he  should  first  make  a 
loom  and  bobbin-wheel  out  of  these.  In  a  Turkish  tale  from  South 
Siberia  (the  references  may  be  consulted  in  the  work  of  Child),  a 
king  who  is  desirous  to  find  a  proper  bride  for  his  weak-minded  son, 
being  struck  with  the  ability  of  a  poor  girl,  tests  her  sagacity  by 
requiring  of  the  father  impossible  feats  :  he  is  to  die  unless  he  can 
cause  an  ox  to  bear  a  calf.  The  girl  goes  out  to  gather  herbs;  when 
examined,  she  explains  that  it  is  to  make  a  bed  for  her  father,  who 
is  about  to  bear  a  child.  This  is  as  likely  as  that  an  ox  can  have  a 
calf.  The  girl  thus  becomes  the  bride  of  the  prince,  and  saves  her 
husband  from  danger  by  guessing  the  enigmas  of  a  hostile  king, 
who  has  proposed  a  riddle-match,  of  which  the  two  kingdoms  shall 
be  the  stake.  The  whole  story  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  outgrowth 
from  that  class  of  tales  in  which  one  king  propounds  tasks  to  an- 
other in  order  to  acquire  his  possessions,  and  the  latter  is  delivered 
either  by  the  wisdom  of  his  minister,  whom  he  has  imprisoned,  or  by 
the  cleverness  of  the  daughter  of  the  minister.  Moreover,  in  the 
older  forms  of  the  story  (we  follow  the  discussion  of  the  editor), 
the  object  of  the  attack  is  to  discover  whether  the  prince  to  whom 
the  demand  is  addressed  enjoys  the  aid  of  such  counsellors  as  will 
make  an  attack  on  him  dangerous.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  tale,  it  assumes  a  form  which  would  have,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  simple-minded  people,  some  sort  of  historical  sequence, 
while  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  ultra-romantic  aspect  is  the  later. 
The  songs  which  have  been  sung,  and  indeed  are  still  sung  in 
America,  are  therefore  the  echoes  of  a  tale  which  long  antedates 
the  Christian  era.  An  anecdote  in  Plutarch,  in  which  the  king  of 
the  ./Ethiops  gave  a  task  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  stake  of 
many  towns  and  cities,  is,  as  Professor  Child  remarks,  probably  a 
fragment  of  a  story  connected  with  the  class  of  tales  in  question. 

The  songs  above  printed  belong  to  another  ballad,  "The  Elfin 
Knight,"  Child's  No.  2,  which  has  had  more  currency  in  modern  oral 
tradition.  According  to  the  beginning  of  this  ballad,  a  girl,  wrho  has 
heard  the  marvellous  sweetness  of  the  strains  produced  by  a  fairy 
knight,  desires  to  obtain  the  love  of  the  latter:  this  the  knight  evades 
by  asking  the  performance  of  impossible  tasks  ;  she  is  to  make  for 
him  a  shirt  without  cut  or  seam,  shaped  without  knife  or  thread, 
washed  in  a  well  where  never  was  water,  and  dried  on  a  hawthorn 
that  never  grew.  To  these  requirements  the  maiden  responds  by 
counter-desires :  the  knight  must  tdl  an  acre  of  land  with  his  horn, 
sow  it  without  seed,  harrow  it  with  a  thread,  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
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stack  it  in  the  sea,  and  fetch  it  home  dry.  According  to  the  usual 
conditions  of  controversies  of  this  sort,  the  person  accosted  is  now 
free  from  the  performance. 

The  refrain  of  the  ballad  seems  to  have  been  an  enumeration  of 
certain  flowers.  This  refrain  belongs  to  the  dance  (for  the  ballad 
was  a  dancing-song),  not  to  the  story.  "  Parsley,  sage,  rosemary, 
and  thyme"  appears  in  a  version  given  by  Motherwell,  as  corrupted 
into  "  Every  rose  grows  merry  with  thyme,"  and  in  the  first  of  our 
American  versions  receives  a  moral  sense :  "  Let  every  rose  grow 
merry  in  time."  Just  so,  in  the  first  of  Child's  ballads,  "  Juniper 
gentle  (gentian  ?)  and  rosemary  "  have  been  taken  for  the  names  of 
persons  :  "  Jennifer  gentle  and  Rosemaree." 
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Westminster  Abbey  is  scarcely  the  place  where  one  would  go 
to  study  folk-lore,  or  to  see  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures,  yet  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  that  mighty  and  venerable  pile  may  to-day  be 
seen  a  collection  of  waxen  effigies  far  exceeding  in  interest  the 
choicest  treasures  of  Madame  Tussaud's,  memorials  of  a  funeral  cus- 
tom formerly  observed  in  England.  For  centuries,  when  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  died,  "they  bore  him  bare-faced  on  his  bier," 
clothed  in  robes  of  state,  so  that  all  might  see  and  recognize  in 
the  motionless  form  thus  carried  to  the  tomb  the  one  whom  they 
ha.l  honored  in  life.  This  custom  prevailed  in  England  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  English 
sovereigns  were  in  this  way  borne  to  their  last  resting-place.  With 
the  funeral  of  that  prince  (1307),  however,  began  a  new  practice,  that 
of  carrying  on  the  same  bier  an  effigy  of  the  dead  man,  made  of  wood 
and  clothed  in  royal  robes.  This  custom  had  its  prototype,  if  not  its 
origin,  in  Rome,  where  a  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Roman  noble,  and 
one  most  highly  prized  by  him,  was  the  right  to  have  his  life-sized 
effigy  carried  at  his  funeral.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  effi- 
gies alone  were  carried  in  state,  and  were  made  as  lifelike  as  possi- 
ble ;  leather  took  the  place  of  wood,  and  later  wax  was  used  as  a 
material  more  capable  of  being  modelled  into  a  perfect  likeness. 
These  "lively  effigies,"  the  features  often  copied  from  a  death-mask, 
were  dressed  in  garments  formerly  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  were 
carried  before  him  to  the  grave.  After  the  funeral  the  effigy  was 
set  up  in  the  church  under  a  "  herse,"  a  wooden  platform  with  black 
hangings  often  elaborately  decorated.  This  temporary  monument 
remained  for  at  least  a  month  above  the  grave ;  in  the  case  of  a  sov- 
ereign, much  longer;  the  lifelike  waxen  effigy  affording  a  ghastly 
reminder  of  the  one  who  lay  beneath.  King  Henry  VII.  died  in 
1509,  and  an  early  account  of  his  funeral  states  that  "  It  (his 
bo  ly)  was  conveyed  into  a  chair  covered  with  black  cloth  of  gold, 
drawn  by  seven  great  coursers  covered  with  black  velvet,  garnished 
with  escocheons  of  fine  gold,  with  his  effigies  over  it,  apparrelled  in 
his  parliament  robes,  with  the  crown  on  the  head,  and  the  sceptre 
and  ball  in  the  hand,  laid  on  cushions  of  gold  and  environed  with 
banners  of  arms  of  all  his  dominions,  titles,  and  genealogies.  The 
next  day  it  was  brought  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  and  set 
under  a  most  curious  herse  full  of  lights,  the  representation  lying 
upon  the  coffin  on  a  pall  of  gold."  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  Eng- 
lish sovereign  borne  in  effigy  to  the  tomb  ;  for  some  years  after  her 
death  the  practice  was  continued  by  a  few  families  of  the  nobility, 
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but  about  1740  the  last  herse  and  effigy  were  carried  into  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  earlier  of 
the  effigies,  some  still  over  the  graves  where  they  had  originally 
been  placed,  some  in  dark  corners  and  unused  vaults  of  the  Abbey, 
were  collected  into  one  place  and  the  public  were  allowed  to  see  the 
"Ragged  Regiment,"  as  Walpole  calls  them.  A  writer  of  that  day 
tells  us  they  were  "  sadly  mangled,  some  with  their  faces  broke,  and 
most  stripped  of  their  robes."  These  mutilated  remains  are  still 
preserved  but  are  not  shown ;  no  record  of  the  names  has  been  kept, 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  identified.  At  that  time 
the  more  recent  and  better  preserved  wax  figures  were  kept  in 
"handsome  wainscot  presses"  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  are  the 
subject  of  a  curious  little  illustrated  book  published  in  1793,  by 
John  Roberts,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Wax  Figures  in  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel."  He  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  figures  being  "  as  beau- 
tiful as  possible  (except  some  of  them  being  a  little  disfigured  by 
dust),  and  they  serve  to  give  a  striking  idea  of  the  persons  and 
dresses  of  those  personages  while  living."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  figures  were  placed  in  the  little  chantry  over 
Abbot  Islip's  Chapel,  and  were  shown  on  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and 
to  attract  visitors  two  other  figures  were  added.  An  old  guide-book 
to  the  Abbey  (1783)  draws  attention  to  the  new  figure  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  in  his  parliamentary  robes,  "  lately  introduced  at  con- 
siderable expense."  The  fee  for  seeing  the  figures  was  raised  from 
one  penny  to  sixpence  on  the  introduction  of  this  figure,  the  money 
going  to  eke  out  the  scanty  salaries  of  the  minor  canons.  The  last 
figure  added  was  that  of  Nelson,  and  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  the  funeral  of  the  great  admiral,  and  the  exhibition  of  his 
funeral  car  at  St.  Paul's,  drew  so  many  people  there,  that  as  a 
counter  attraction  a  wax  figure  dressed  in  his  clothes  was  made  and 
placed  among  the  royal  wax-works  at  the  Abbey,  with  the  result 
that  the  crowds  returned  to  Westminster.  The  very  success,  how- 
ever, of  this  move  defeated  its  object,  the  authorities  of  the  church 
were  severely  criticised  for  maintaining  an  exhibition  of  wax-works 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and  as  a  result  the  room 
containing  the  effigies  was  closed  to  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
these  curious  relics  could  be  seen  only  by  a  special  order  from  the 
Dean.  Now,  however,  a  "  magic  sixpence  "  will  again  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  audience  room  of  dead  and  gone  sovereigns.  But  they 
have  been  so  long  shut  up  that  their  existence  is  almost  forgotten 
by  the  public,  and  few,  in  proportion  to  the  crowds  that  visit  the 
Abbey,  find  their  way  into  the  little  dimly-lighted  room  over  the 
ancient  chapel  of  Abbot  Islip.  This  small  room  is  lined  with  glass 
cases,  two  more  stand  in  the  centre,  and  in  them,  gorgeously  attired, 
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are  the  eleven  figures  which  remain  in  good  preservation.  In  point 
of  time  the  oldest  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  but  her  effigy  was  so  freely 
restored  by  the  Chapter  in  1760  that  very  little  of  the  original  dress 
or  figure  remains,  but  the  weird  figure  of  an  unlovely  old  woman  is 
probably  a  good  likeness  of  the  queen  ;  so  that  in  fact  the  oldest  is 
that  of  Charles  II.  dressed  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  Garter, 
trimmed  with  old  point  lace  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  col- 
lector. The  ghastly  face  taken  from  a  death-mask  is  considered  the 
best  existing  likeness  of  the  king.  This  figure  stood  for  two  centu- 
ries over  the  monarch's  grave  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  was  his 
only  monument.  William  and  Mary  occupy  one  case  ;  he  stands  on 
a  stool  to  render  him  more  nearly  equal  in  height  to  his  more  dig- 
nified looking  queen.  "  Little  William,"  as  our  guide  called  him, 
shows  in  his  face  his  character,  thus  given  by  an  early  writer  :  "The 
opposition  he  constantly  met  with  made  him  hasty,  peevish,  and 
fretful."  (Roberts.)  Mary's  face  was  made  from  a  cast  after  death; 
she  wears  a  brocade  and  velvet  dress  covered  with  paste  jewels. 
Near  by  is  Anne's  "kindly  pale  face  and  homely  form  ; "  her  effigy 
is  the  only  one  seated,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  and  was  so 
carried  at  her  funeral.  In  a  corner  is  the  effigy,  or  rather  the  armor, 
of  General  Monk,  which  stood  for  two  hundred  years  by  his  tomb. 
Before  the  figures  were  placed  in  their  present  position  his  cap  was 
always  used  by  the  poorly  paid  guides  to  solicit  donations  from 
visitors.  A  Guide  to  the  Abbey  (1 761)  tells  us  that  "this  cap  is 
generally  made  use  of  to  receive  your  bounty,  the  salary  of  the  Con- 
ductor being  but  small ;  few  go  away  without  putting  something  in 
it."  The  "  Ingoldsby  Legends"  also  allude  to  this  in  "a  fragment 
on  the  Abbey  :  "  — 

I  thought  on  Naseby,  Marston  Moore,  and  Worcester's  crowning  fight, 

When  on  mine  ears  there  fell  a  sound  it  filled  me  with  affright, 

As  thus  in  low,  unearthly  tones,  I  heard  a  voice  begin  : 

'This  here  's  the  cap  of  Gen'ral  Monk,  Sir,  please  put  summat  in.' 

The  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire's  effigy  stands  magnificently 
dressed  in  the  splendid  brocaded  gown  she  wore  at  the  coronation 
of  George  II.,  just  as  for  many  years  it  stood  by  the  great  tomb  of 
her  husband  ;  with  her  is  her  little  son  (who  died  at  the  age  of  three) 
quaintly  clothed  in  a  long  red  coat  reaching  to  his  heels.  Next 
her  is  the  beautiful  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  known  as  "la  belle 
Stuart,"  her  figure  dressed  "in  the  very  robes  her  Grace  wore  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Anne."  She  is  said  to  have  sat  for  the  figure 
of  Britannia  on  the  coins  issued  in  1665.  Her  faithful  parrot,  who 
lived  with  her  for  upwards  of  forty  years  and  who  died  of  grief  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  his  mistress,  occupies  a  perch  in  the  same 
case,   and  enjoys  the   privilege  of  a  resting-place   in   Westminster 
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Abbey,  the  only  one  of  his  race  so  honored.  The  recumbent  figure 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  occupies  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  He  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
"His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1736,  had  a  most  magnificent  funeral  ;  in  which  this  effigy  lay  upon 
the  coffin  and  was  borne  in  an  open  chariot  (Roberts).  This  was  the 
last  effigy  carried  in  a  funeral  procession  ;  terminating  a  curious 
chapter  in  English  folk-lore. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  frequently  visited  the  "  Ragged  Regiment  " 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  mentions  several  times  in  his  Diary  that 
he  took  parties  of  friends  to  see  the  royal  effigies,  records  that  he 
found  the  relics  of  a  similar  funeral  custom  in  France.  He  relates 
that  on  a  visit  to  St.  Denis  he  was  shown  the  battered  and  tattered 
remains  of  the  wax  figures  formerly  borne  in  state  at  royal  funerals, 
and  particularly  mentions  the  effigy  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  face,  he 
says,  was  so  seamed  and  wrinkled  by  age,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  mask  could  be  taken.  No  trace  of  these  figures  survived 
the  Revolution,  when  everything  connected  with  the  hated  name  of 
royalty  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  unreasoning  mob,  so  that 
the  few  mouldering  figures  crowded  together  in  the  dimly-lighted 
room  over  the  old  chapel  of  Abbot  Islip  are  the  only  relics  which 
to-day  exist  of  an  ancient  and  most  curious  funeral  custom. 

Henrietta  Irving  Bo/ton. 
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A   COMPARATIVE   STUDY  OF   THE   GRAVEN   GLYPHS 
OF   COPAN   AND   QUIRIGUA.1 

A    PRELIMINARY    PAPER. 

In  undertaking  a  study  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Central  America,  I 
have  not  gone  into  it  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  nor  to  burden  the 
literature  of  the  subject  with  passing  thoughts  or  mere  guesses  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  characters.  The  observations  which  I  here  re- 
cord are  the  result  of  almost  constant  association  with  the  inscrip- 
tions during  the  past  three  years,  either  in  the  field  photographing 
and  moulding  them,  or  in  the  workshop  and  museum  reproducing 
them  in  plaster,  and  arranging  them  for  exhibition.  I  have  to  thank 
Professor  Putnam  and  the  Peabody  Museum  for  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  Central  American  antiquities,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  museum.  American  students  have  not  made  as 
much  progress  in  Central  American  archaeology  as  those  of  Europe. 
Although  forming  part  of  our  own  continent,  we  have  made  little 
effort  to  explore  the  old  cities,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Harvard  University  has  undertaken  to  carry  on 
extensive  and  exhaustive  researches  at  the  most  prolific  source  of 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Copan,  Honduras,  appear  to  have  been  more  literary 
in  character  than  even  those  of  Palenque.  There  have  been  found 
there  twenty-four  stelae,  all  of  which  have  inscriptions,  besides 
altars,  slabs,  and  hieroglyphic  steps  in  large  numbers.  Pottery 
vessels  and  potsherds  have  been  found  bearing  glyphs,  either 
painted  or  engraved.  These  potsherds  have  been  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  show  that  thousands  of  their  vessels  had  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  One  glyph  is  found  so  often  repeated  on  these  sherds 
as  to  become  significant.  These  researches  have  already  shown  the 
enormous  field  to  be  worked  before  we  shall  be  able  to  entirely 
solve  the  problems  relating  to  the  Maya  race  of  Yucatan  and  Cen- 
tral America.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  hieroglyphs  can 
be  deciphered,  and  that  is  by  exhaustive  comparison  ;  taking  first 
of  all  the  inscriptions  of  our  locality,  and  then  comparing  them  with 
those  of  other  cities.  When  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Maudslay 
is  completed,  we  shall  have  this  opportunity.  Meanwhile  we  have 
his  volumes  on  Copan,2  in  which  the  symbolism  and  graven  glyphs 
are  most  admirably  drawn,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
access  to  photographs  and  casts  which  have  never  been  published. 
My  studies  of  the  graven  glyphs  have  been  mainly  those  of  Copan 

1  Read  before  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  August,  1894. 

2  In  Biologia  Centrali  Americani,  Archeology,  London,  1889-93. 
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and  Quirigua,  although  I  have  made  slight  comparisons  with  those 
of  Palenque,  Chichen-Itza,  and  Uxmal.  These  inscriptions  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  symbolism  almost  invariably  found  with 
them,  and  an  understanding  of  the  symbolic  masks  and  ornaments 
will  largely  aid  us  in  deciphering  the  glyphs. 

I  shall,  in  this  preliminary  paper,  commence  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  consider  the  glyph,  which  is  at  the  head  of  most  of  the 
graven  inscriptions  of  Copan,  Palenque,  Quirigua,  Tikal,  and 
Menche.  This  glyph  heads  the  inscriptions  of  the  three  tablets  of 
Palenque,  and,  in  a  modified  form  which  I  shall  refer  to  later,  occurs 
many  times  throughout  the  different  inscriptions  which  we  have  at 
present.  Where  there  are  two  rows  of  glyphs  following,  this  head- 
ing occupies  the  width  of  both  of  them.  It  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts,  the  lower  part  varying  in  detail  in  the  different 
inscriptions.  This  I  think,  however,  is  simply  due  to  the  artist's 
work,  and  not  to  any  difference  as  to  its  meaning.  It  usually  rests 
on  three  knobs,  resembling  the  tripod  feet  of  a  vessel,  and  has  been 
termed  a  brazier  by  Dr.  Valentini.  Dr.  Rau  in  his  monograph  on 
the  Palenque  Tablet,  gives  the  Palenque  examples  as  very  much 
resembling  the  sign  for  the  Maya  month  Pax,  as  given  by  De  Landa 
in  "  Relacion  de  los  Cosas  de  Yucatan,"  p.  254.  I  am,  however, 
positively  able  to  identify  it  as  the  Pax  glyph.1  The  meaning  of  the 
Maya  word  Pax  is  any  instrument  of  music,  and  the  object  repre- 
sented is  probably  a  drum,  which  would  accord  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  a  reference  to  Plate  I.,  figures  1  to  7,  will  show  the 
different  variations  in  which  the  general  form  is  retained.2 

Figure  15  is  the  sign  given  by  De  Landa  for  the  month  Pax,  and 
the  cross-hatched  appendage  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  leaf  by  compar- 
ing it  with  figure  14,  which  is  a  leaf  of  the  Mezquitl  tree ;  this  is  taken 
from  an  ideograph  of  the  geographical  name,  Mizquitlan,  given  in 
Penafiel's  "  Nombres  Geograficos  de  Mexico,"  p.  144.  Figure  25  is 
taken  from  the  Dresden  Codex,  and  shows  the  same  vegetal  form 
seen  in  the  graven  glyphs  of  the  headings,  and  it  is  also  found  on 
the  head  of  the  Ococingo  glyph  given  in  figure  18.  This  glyph  in 
the  heading  is  almost  invariably  surmounted  by  a  serpent's  head 
(figures  1,  2,  and  4),  or  a  mask  (figures  3  and  7).  Rarely,  however, 
a  human  face  in  profile  (evidently  a  portrait)  is  substituted  (figure 
6).  In  some  instances,  where  there  is  a  separate  inscription  on  both 
sides  of  a  monument,  a  face  is  given  on  one  side,  and  the  serpent's 
head  or  mask  on  the  other.     Above  this  is  always  a  scroll  pattern, 

1  Appendix  to  Stephens'  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

2  Dr.  Brinton,  in  remarks  before  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  de- 
s  ril  ed  a  drum  called  Paxal,  and  his  description  of  the  same  positively  identified 
this  glyph  as  representing  a  drum. 
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the  meaning  of  which  I  am  unable  to  make  out.  On  each  side  of 
the  serpent's  head  or  face  is  always  a  form  which  has  puzzled  archae- 
ologists (see  figures  1  to  7).  This  sometimes  extends  below  the 
face  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  character,  as  in  figures  1,  2,  and  5. 
I  find  by  comparison  that  this  is  a  vegetal  form,  sometimes  resem- 
bling a  leaf  just  budding,  and  again  it  is  represented  as  a  flower 
with  the  stamens  showing,  and  also  as  the  section  of  a  fruit,  show- 
ing the  seeds  perhaps  of  the  cacao.1  I  have  brought  together  a  few 
forms  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  as  depicted  in  the  glyphs  and  symbol- 
ism of  Copan,  which  show  the  evolution  of  the  vegetal  form  to 
that  as  shown  in  the  heading.  Figures  8  and  9  show  this  flower 
form.  In  figure  17  the  upper  part  of  the  glyph  shows  clearly  the 
section  of  a  fruit,  which,  if  separated,  appears  on  either  side  of  the 
mask  in  figure  3.  This  same  form  is  seen  in  a  number  of  the  head- 
ings of  Copan.  Figure  23  shows  this  same  fruit  form  in  connection 
with  the  glyph  Imix,  a  day  sign  given  by  De  Lancia,  and  its  proba- 
ble meaning  is  corn.  This  Imix  glyph  is  peculiar  in  having  an 
inverted  Ahau  (another  day  sign)  in  place  of  the  customary  black. 
spot.  Figure  19  shows  a  flower  form  with  the  seeds.  Figure  21  is 
the  arm  of  a  seated  figure  at  Copan,  which  holds  something  resem- 
bling a  bouquet.  In  figure  22  the  second  part  of  the  glyph  is  a 
flower,  the  end  of  the  stem  being  a  serpent's  head.  Many  other 
examples  of  a  vegetal  form  might  be  given  from  the  sculptures  of 
Copan,  but  these  few  examples  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  same  in  the  heading.  In  three  instances  there  is  a  fish 
substituted  for  the  vegetal  form.  These  examples  are  in  Copan 
and  are  on  Stelae  C  and  D.  Stela  C,  which  has  a  human  figure  on 
each  side,  has  two  inscriptions  ;  in  the  heading  of  one  (figure  7)  is  a 
mask,  and  in  the  other  is  a  face  (figure  6)  very  much  resembling 
that  on  the  jadeite  head,  from  Ococingo,  Guatemala,  in  the  Squier 
collection  of  jadeites  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  (figure  18).  The  other  instance  of  the  fish  occurring  as 
part  of  the  heading  is  in  the  pictographic  inscription  of  Stela  D, 
where  a  human  figure  is  behind  the  Pax  glyph,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  above,  and  the  left  arm  in  front.  This  occurrence  of  the 
fish  as  a  substitute  for  the  vegetal  form  is  not  surprising,  for  we 
find  on  several  of  the  Copan  monuments  a  fish  and  flower  associ- 
ated together  (figures  8  and  9),  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mauds- 
lay,  who  further  states  that  it  also  occurs  at  Chichen-Itza  and  Palen- 
que. 

We  thus  find  the  heading  to  be  the  month  Pax,  surmounted  either 

1  "Cacao  was  used  as  money  formerly  in  Guatemala,  and  only  chiefs  and  war- 
riors permitted  to  drink  it."  Carta  Dirijida,  Palacio,  p.  27-  It  was  planted  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  month  Muan,  the  month  preceding  Pax. 
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by  a  serpent's  head,  a  mask,  or  a  human  face,  associated  with  a 
vegetal  form,  or,  rarely,  a  fish,  above  the  whole  of  which  is  a  scroll. 

I  shall  now  consider  several  of  the  numerous  instances  where  this 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  proper,  for  it  is  always  to  be  recognized 
wherever  seen.  On  Stela  B  of  Copan  we  find  the  Pax  sign  to  be 
the  tenth  glyph  from  the  heading  (see  figure  10).  Above  the  glyph 
are  the  vegetal  forms,  but  instead  of  a  face  or  serpent's  head  we 
find  a  sign  very  much  resembling  that  for  the  Maya  day  Cauac,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  day  glyphs  of  the  Dresden,  Cortesianus, 
and  Troano  Codices,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  same. 

The  month  Pax  commences  May  12,  and  includes  the  rest  of  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  showers  with  thunder  and  lightning  occur,  foretelling  the  com- 
ing of  the  wet  season.  Dr.  Brinton  has  given  the  meaning  of 
Cauac  as  "  lightning  and  thunder,"  l  which  makes  the  sign  one 
which  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  associated  with  the  sign  for 
this  month.  Moreover,  the  serpent  which  appears  with  the  Pax 
glyph  in  the  heading  is  a  water  emblem,  and  the  snake  character  of 
Ouetzalcoatl  is  that  of  his  attributes  as  a  bringer  of  rain.  This 
glyph  of  Stela  B  has  the  numeral  15  preceding  it.  The  glyph  fol- 
lowing (see  figure  11)  represents  a  hand  out  of  which  seeds  are 
falling.  The  fingers  rest  upon  an  object  which  I  do  not  recognize, 
but  it  may  represent  the  earth  into  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  placed. 
Close  to  the  thumb  of  the  hand  is  an  object  which  I  can  only  ex- 
plain by  comparing  it  with  a  glyph  (figure  23)  of  Stela  J,  Copan. 
This  is  a  conventionalized  animal,  above  a  Pax  sign,  which  resem- 
bles a  frog  more  than  anything  else.  If  it  is  a  frog,  it  is  an  emblem 
of  water.  The  head  only  is  placed  with  the  hand  glyph,  in  figure 
11,  and  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  find  an  emblem  for  water  asso- 
ciated with  sowing  seed.  This  association  of  a  hand  dropping  seed 
with  the  emblem  of  the  month  Pax  is  seen  again  at  Ouirigua  (see 
figures  12  and  13),  and  there  is  an  example  on  the  Tablet  of  the 
Cross,  Palenque,  only  that  the  hand  is  represented  as  holding  the 
seed  and  not  dropping  it.  In  the  last  two  examples,  that  of  Palen- 
que is  similar  to  that  of  Copan  in  that  the  Pax  glyph  is  above  the 
hand.     In  that  of  Ouirigua  the  hand  is  above  the  Pax  sign. 

There  are  several  instances  at  Copan  where  the  Pax  glyph  has 
a  flower  with  seeds  on  the  left  of  it,  and  I  have  given  one  example 
in  figure  19. 

I  now  come  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  this  glyph,  and  to  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so  prominent  both  as  a  heading  and  asso- 
ciated with  sowing.  As  it  is  the  introduction,  so  to  speak,  of  these 
inscriptions,  let  us  clearly  understand  its  component  parts,  the  sign 
1  Native  Calendar  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  1S93,  p.  2S8. 
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for  the  month  Pax,  above  which  is  the  serpent,  an  emblem  of 
water,  and  also  an  emblem  of  Kukulcan  or  Quetzalcoatl,  and  a 
vegetal  form.  The  month  Pax  is  the  time  for  planting  in  Central 
America,1  and  it  is  also  the  close  of  a  most  trying  season,  when  all 
nature  has  been  so  scorched  and  withered  as  to  have  become  almost 
dead.  I  have  noticed  that  instead  of  being  brown  at  the  close  of 
the  hot  season,  as  it  is  with  us  in  autumn,  in  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  gray  like  ashes,  and  the 
heat  and  discomfort  arising  therefrom  are  almost  unbearable.  In 
Central  America,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the 
natives  select  a  place  for  their  gardens,  from  which  the  trees  are 
cut  down  and  burned,  and  in  May,  or  the  Maya  month  Pax,  they 
sow  the  maize  which  has  always  been  the  great  staple  of  the  coun- 
try.2 It  is  also  the  time  when  showers  coming  from  the  east  begin 
to  fertilize  the  earth  and  to  revive  vegetable  life.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  great  deity  of  the  ancient  Mayas  was  Kukulcan  the  ser- 
pent bird,  who  is  a  personification  of  the  east  wind  which  brings  the 
fertilizing  rains.  The  old  Spanish  priests  who  lived  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  soon  after  the  conquest,  and  upon  whom  we  have 
to  rely  for  information  regarding  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Nahuas  and  Mayas,  state  that  the  principal  ceremonies  of  both 
peoples  were  in  May,  at  the  end  of  the  dry  and  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season.  Fray  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  in  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  written  in  1576,  states  that  they  had  each  year 
two  principal  and  very  solemn  sacrifices,  —  one  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  He 
further  states  that  they  had  peculiar  ceremonies  at  the  time  of 
planting,    which    is   in   the   month   of    Pax.3     Milla  states  that  the 

1  "  Siembran  in  muchas  partes,  por  si  una  faltare  supla  la  otra.  En  labrar  la 
tierra,  no  hazen  sino  coger  la  vassura  y  quemarla  para  despues  sembrala;  y 
desde  medio  enero  hasta  abril  labran,  y  entonces  con  las  lluvias  siembran,  lo  qual 
hazen,  trayendo  un  taleguillo  a  cuestas,  y  con  un  palo  puntiagudo  hazen  ngujero 
en  tierra  y  ponen  alii  cinco  o  seis  granos,  lo  qual  con  el  mesmo  palo  cubrcn.  En 
lluvi'iiclo,  espanto  es  como  nace.  Juntanse  tambien  para  la  caca  de  ^o  en  50, 
mas  o  menos,  y  la  carne  del  venado  assan  en  parrillas,  porque  no  se  les  gaste,  y 
venidos  al  pueblo,  hazen  sus  presentes  al  Senor,  y  distribuyen  como  amigos." 
De  Landa,  Relacio)i  de  los  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  pp.  130-132. 

2  "  Indian  corn,  however,  is  the  great  staple,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  probably 
differs  but  little  now  from  the  system  followed  by  the  Indians  before  the  conquest. 
In  the  dry  season,  generally  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  a  place  is 
selected  in  the  woods  from  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned.  In  May  or 
June  the  corn  is  planted."     J.  L.  Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  vol.  i. 

P-  233- 

8  The  superstitious  ceremonies  at  the  time  of  planting  their  fields  were  as  fol- 
lows :  They  put  in  little  cups  of  calabash  the  seeds  which  they  had  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  placed  them  before  the  altar  of  their  idols.  They  next  dug  a 
trench  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  planted  the  seed  regularly,  covering   them 
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Indians  of  Guatemala  made  solemn  sacrifices  twice  a  year,  at  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  rainy  season,  and  also  before  they  do  their 
planting,  burying  a  certain  portion  of  the  seed  which  they  are  to 
sow  before  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  burning  above  hule  and  copal. 
The  priests  draw  their  blood  and  offer  it  to  the  gods,  petitioning  for 
an  abundant  harvest.1 

At  these  most  solemn  feasts  human  sacrifices  took  place,  and  the 
following  prayer  was  offered  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  in  May, 
during  the  feast  which  took  place  at  that  time  :  — 

"  Lord,  hear  us,  for  we  are  thine  !  Give  us  health,  give  us  chil- 
dren and  prosperity,  that  thy  people  may  increase.  Give  us  water, 
and  the  rains,  that  we  may  be  nourished  and  live  !  Hear  our  sup- 
plications, receive  our  prayers,  assist  us  against  our  enemies,  and 
grant  us  peace  and  quiet."  2 

Fray  Diego  de  Landa,  who  gives  us  the  signs  for  the  days  and 
months  of  the  Maya  year  in  his  "  Relacion  de  los  Cosas  de  Yuca- 
tan," states  that  in  Yucatan,  "  In  the  month  Pax  they  celebrated  a 
feast  called  Pacum-Chac,  on  which  occasion  the  nobles  and  priests 
of  the  inferior  boroughs  assembled  with  those  of  the  important  vil- 
lages. The  feast  commenced  with  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  fire 
similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Mac,  when  a  feast 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Chacs,  the  gods  of  abundance,  and 
also  to  Yzamna  ...  in  order  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  water  for 
their  crops  during  the  year."3 

Among  the  Nahuas  of  Mexico  the  most  solemn  festivals  were  held 
at  this  time.  Fray  Diego  Duran,  in  his  "Historia  Antigua  de  la 
Nueva  Espana,"  1585,  states  that  "a  great  and  solemn  feast,  equalling 
that  to  Huitzilopochtli,  was  celebrated  to  Texcatlipoca.  .  .  .  They 
celebrated  this  feast  on  the  19th  of  May.  ...  A  flute  was  blown 
first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  whereupon  all 

with  earth,  and  over  all  they  placed  a  brazier  full  of  burning  coals,  on  which  they 
sprinkled  copal  and  hule.  The  four  priests  then  drew  blood  from  their  ears  and 
nose,  receiving  it  in  certain  large  reeds,  which  they  burned  before  their  idols. 
At  other  times  they  drew  blood  from  their  tongues  and  private  members,  and 
petitioned  their  gods  to  prosper  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  give  them  abundant 
harvests.  The  high-priest,  in  sacrificing,  drew  blood  from  the  same  parts,  and 
with  it  anointed  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  idols,  invoking  the  demon,  who  spoke 
with  him  and  told  him  what  kind  of  weather  would  follow,  all  of  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  people  by  the  four  priests,  who  always  concluded  by  ordering 
the  men  to  attend  assiduously  to  their  marital  duties,  and  such  was  the  sacrifice  of 
planting. 

1  Milla,  Flistoria  de  la  America  Central,  vol.  i.  p.  xl.     Guatemala,  1879. 

2  From  Popol  Vuh,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Quiches  of  Guatemala. 

3  "They  always  have  two  captains,  one  perpetual  and  hereditary,  and  the  other 
chosen  every  three  years,  who  preside  over  the  feast  which  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  Pax.  .  .  .  To  these  captains  they  give  the  name  Nacon."  De  Landa,  p. 
172. 
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knelt  to  the  earth,  and,  taking  up  a  little  in  their  fingers,  ate  the 
same.  The  soldiers  and  valiant  men  spent  the  day  in  listening  to 
the  music,  celebrating  Texcatlipoca,  Huitzilopochtli,  Cihuacoatl, 
Quetzalcoatl,1  and  the  Sun,  which  are  the  principal  gods  whom  they 
adore.  The  god  Huitzilopochtli2  had  a  great  festival  at  this  time, 
as  he  was  the  god  of  the  plant  world,  and  his  arrival  was  ushered  in 
with  hymns  praying  for  rain." 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  during  our  month  of  May,  the  month  of 
Pax  among  the  Mayas,  great  and  important  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed both  among  the  Nahuas  and  Mayas. 

It  was  primarily  their  planting  time,  and  their  lives  depended 
upon  the  success  of  their  crops.  The  god  Kukulcan  of  the  Mayas 
was  at  once  the  god  of  the  east  wind  which  brings  the  rain,  and 
also  the  rain-god  himself,  probably  having  the  attributes  of  the 
Nahuatl  rain-god  Tlaloc,3  and  of  the  sun  Huitzilopochtli  who  was 
the  god  of  war.  These  various  attributes  seem  to  be  indicated  by  a 
study  of  the  symbolism  of  the  idols  of  Copan  and  Quirigua. 

The  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  study  would  be  that  the  in- 
scriptions beginning  with  the  heading  in  which  the  Pax  glyph 
occurs  relate  to  ceremonies  taking  place  at  that  time  to  the  god 
Kukulcan. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Pax  glyph  in  the  text,  with  the  hand  sowing 
seed,  and  again  with  a  flower  with  seed,  also  bear  out  this  conclusion, 
and  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  these  single 
glyphs  are  concerned,  relate  to  the  ceremonies  of  planting.  An 
analysis  of  all  of  the  glyphs  of  these  inscriptions  is  necessary,  and 
this  will  surely  be  accomplished  by  an  identification  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  glyphs,  and  tracing  the  variation  and  evolution  of  these 
parts  from  natural  objects  into  conventionalized  objects  and  signs. 
This  cannot  be  done  at  present,  for  but  few  of  the  inscriptions  have 
yet  been  carefully  drawn,  but  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other  parts  of  Maudslay's  work,  and  the  publication 
of  the  material  obtained  by  the  Peabody  museum  expeditions. 

1  "  Quetzalcoatl,  they  said,  cleared  the  way  for  the  god  of  water,  because  in 
these  countries  rain  is  generally  preceded  by  wind."  Clavigero,  The  History  of 
Mexico,  p.  250,  torn.  i. 

2  "  Huitzilopochtli  or  Mexitli  was  the  god  of  war,  the  deity  the  most  honored 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  their  chief  protector."     Op.  cit.  p.  254. 

"  Huitzilopochtli  was  a  derivative  form  or  determination  of  the  sun,  and  specifi- 
cally of  the  sun  of  the  fair  season.  He  had  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
first  fell  in  May,  at  the  moment  of  the  return  of  flowering  vegetation."  Reville, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1 884,  p.  5 1 . 

8  "  Tlaloc  was  the  god  of  water.  They  called  him  the  fertilizer  of  the  earth, 
and  protector  of  their  temporal  goods."     Clavigero,  p.  251. 

Men's  hall  H.  Saville. 
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PLATE    I. 


Fig.  i.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  A,  Copan,  Honduras. 
2.  Heading  of  inscription,  Altar  S,  Copan,  Honduras. 
5.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  I,  Copan,  Honduras. 

4.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  F,  Quirigua,  Guatemala. 

5.  Heading  of  inscription,  Tablet  of  the  Cross,  Palenque,  Chiapas. 

6.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  C,  Copan,  Honduras,  south  side. 

7.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  C,  Copan,  Honduras,  north  side. 

8.  Flower  and  fish  symbolism  on  altar  T,  Copan,  Honduras. 

9.  Flower  and  fish  symbolism  on  southern  front  of    Stela  N,  Copan, 

Honduras. 


Plate  I. 


PLATE    II. 

Fig.  10.  Glyph  19  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Copan,  Honduras. 

1 1.  Glyph  20  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Copan,  Honduras. 

12.  Glyph  11  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Quirigua,  Guatemala. 

13.  Glyph  13  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Quirigua,  Guatemala. 

14.  Leaf  of  Mezquitl,  from  Penafiel's  "  Nombres  Geograficos  de  Mex- 

ico," p.  144. 

15.  Maya  month  Pax,  given  in  De  Landa's  "  Relacion  de  los  Cosas 

de  Yucatan,"  p.  264. 

16.  Glyph  23  of  inscription,  south  side  of  Stela  J,  Copan,  Honduras. 

17.  Glyph  19  of  inscription,  south  side  of  Stela  J,  Copan,  Honduras. 

18.  Glyph  on  jadeite  bead  from  Ococingo,  Guatemala.     Preserved  in 

Amer.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York. 

19.  Glyph  on  step  in  Temple  22,  Copan,  Honduras. 

20.  Hat  on  human    figure,   seated    on    glyph   in   figure    22.     Step  in 

Temple  1 1,  Copan,  Honduras,  shows  Quetzal  as  a  priest's  insignia. 

21.  Flower  or  bouquet  held  in  priest's  hand.     This  priest  is  sitting 

on   glyph    in  figure    23.      From   a  carved   step  in  Temple  11, 
Copan,  Honduras. 

22.  Glyph  6  in  inscription  on  step,  Temple  11,  Copan,  Honduras. 

23.  Glyph  10  in  inscription  on  step,  Temple  11,  Copan,  Honduras. 

24.  Glyph  26  in  inscription  on  step,  Temple  n,  Copan,  Honduras. 

25.  Pax  glyph  in  Plate  58,  Dresden  Codex. 


Plate  II. 
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FOLK-LORE    SCRAP-BOOK. 

Ritual  Regarded  as  the  Dramatization  of  Myth.  —  From  a  paper 
having  this  title,  by  William  Wells  Newell,  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Anthropology,  we  cite  the  following  passages  :  — 

"  It  may  be  affirmed  with  probability  that  in  all  gentile  or  social  ceremo- 
nies the  myth  enters  into  the  celebration,  and  that  in  one  or  other  of 
several  distinct  ways. 

First,  as  part  of  the  ceremonial,  the  legend  may  be  recited  in  full  prose 
form,  or  chanted  as  an  epos.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  myth  may  be  sung  and 
danced  in  lyric  or  ballad  form.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  the  narrative,  when  not 
expressly  mentioned,  may  be  presupposed,  and  referred  to  in  sacred  hymns, 
often  of  so  mystical  a  character  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  any  person 
unacquainted  with  the  myth. 

Not  only,  however  (and  this  is  my  special  theme),  is  legend  the  basis  of 
ritual  speech  and  song,  but  also  of  ritual  costume  and  gesture. 

It  would  appear  that  into  many  or  all  social  religious  rites  there  enters  an 
element  of  dramatic  representation.  The  dance  or  the  feast  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  arbitrary  ceremonies  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  in  some  part, 
a  presentation  of  a  sacred  history.  This  principle  would  seem  to  make  part 
of  all  religious  ritual,  from  that  of  the  very  lowest  existing  races  to  that  of 
the  most  civilized  communities.  .  .  . 

Observations  on  North  American  aboriginal  religions  justify  the  follow- 
ing generalizations,  which  will  probably  be  accepted  by  all  workers  in  this 
field  :  — 

1.  Tribal,  gentile,  or  social  religious  festivals  or  dances  depend,  in 
part,  on  myths,  which  are  dramatized  in  the  rites.  The  presentation  is 
usually  of  a  conventional  character,  rather  than  theatrical,  so  that  the  sym- 
bolism is  apparent  only  to  the  initiated. 

2.  The  rites  are  performed  by  secret  societies,  possessing  initiations  in 
different  degrees ,  of  the  ritual,  some  portions  are  intended  to  be  public, 
while  others  are  wrapt  in  secrecy  ;  they  constitute,  that  is  to  say.  mysteries. 
The  manner  of  the  celebration,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the  rites,  is 
only  comprehended  by  the  initiated  persons. 

3.  The  dance  is  performed  by  masked  or  costumed  personages,  who  enact 
the  part  of  the  divine  beings  whose  history  is  recounted  in  the  myths. 

To  this  third  principle  of  American  aboriginal  worship  an  important 
addition  is  to  be  made  which,  if  accepted,  will  be  found  to  cast  a  vivid  light 
on  the  theory  of  religious  observances. 

There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  actor  was  originally 
considered  to  be  identical  with  the  being  represented  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  god  in  his  own  person  appeared  on  the  stage  and  performed  his  own 
history  in  dramatic  representation. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  involved  priestcraft ;  spectators  were  made  to 
suppose  that  the  personages  whom  they  saw,  and  whose  disguise  was 
assumed  in  secret,  were  none  other  than  the  veritable  deities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  was  not  wholly  deception  ;  the  priest  or  medicine- 
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man  supposed  himself,  in  assuming  the  dress,  to  assume  also  the  character, 
to  be  under  divine  possession,  to  abdicate  his  own  personality,  and  to  pre- 
sent in  his  thoughts  and  actions  the  god  whom  he  represented. 

If  there  were  time  to  discuss  so  vast  a  subject,  it  might  be  argued  that 
such  assumption  of  foreign  personality  belongs  to  the  original  idea  of  reli- 
gious masks.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  oldest  of  the  arts  is  the  sacred 
drama,  in  which  the  actors  are  divine,  and  repeat  their  history  before  an 
audience  consisting  of  both  gods  and  men.  It  might  be  made  likely  that 
after  the  progress  of  reflection  had  forbidden  the  imagination  to  be  content 
with  the  solemn  conception  of  immediate  visible  contact  with  personal 
deities,  plastic  art  was  introduced,  the  god,  now  regarded  as  distinct  from 
the  priestly  celebrant,  being  supposed  to  animate  the  image  which  con- 
stituted his  medium  of  representation.  But  long  after  such  separation  has 
taken  place,  and  into  the  historic  period  of  civilized  races,  the  theory  of  the 
visible  presence  continued  to  survive. 

The  detailed  illustration,  by  examples  taken  from  American  worship,  of 
the  principles  above  set  forth  is  the  less  necessary,  because  the  papers 
which  will  be  read  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  all  the  elaborate  and  interest- 
ing researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  field  of  American 
mythology,  constitute  such  illustration. 

To  argue  that  the  generalizations  set  forth  apply  also  to  all  the  so-called 
primitive  faiths  of  other  continents,  would  be  to  attempt  a  task  for  which 
materials  do  not  yet  exist.  It  may  only  be  affirmed  that  what  is  known  of 
Australian  or  African  rituals  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
that  these  conditions  do  represent  the  theory  of  the  religious  usage  of 
uncultured  races  in  general.  It  will  be  enough  to*  suggest,  for  the  sake  of 
urging  and  directing  investigation,  that  an  original  feature  of  early  worship 
is  the  mystery,  or  sacred  dramatic  representation  ;  that  in  such  rites  the 
worshippers  consider  themselves  as  visited  by  their  divine  relatives,  who 
perform  before  their  eyes  a  representation  of  the  presumed  sacred  history 
which  constitutes  the  testimony  of  the  divine  existence,  and  the  repetition 
of  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  condition  of  the  divine  aid.  .  .  . 

If  the  conclusions  indicated,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  chiefly  in 
order  to  serve  as  themes  for  discussion,  shall  be  accepted  as  of  universal 
application,  it  will  follow  that  most  of  the  conceptions  which  have  been 
favored  as  constituting  a  proper  basis  for  the  classification  of  religions  will 
be  found  inadequate,  and  that  the  principle  of  historic  continuity  will  apply 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  assumed." 

Navajo  Rite-Myths.  —  From  a  paper  of  Dr.  Washington  Matthews, 
"Some  Illustrations  of  the  Connection  between  Myths  and  Ceremony," 
contained  in  the  same  publication,  are  taken  the  following  paragraphs  : — ■ 

"  The  rite-myth  never  explains  all  the  symbolism  of  the  rite,  although  it 
may  account  for  all  the  important  acts.  A  primitive  and  underlying  sym- 
bolism, which  probably  existed  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  rite, 
remains  unexplained  by  the  myth,  as  though  its  existence  were  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  required  no  explanation.  Some  explanation  01  this 
foundation  symbolism  may  be  found  in  the  creation  and  migration  myths  or 

vol.  vn.  —  no.  25.  17 
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in  other  early  legends  of  the  tribe;  but  something  remains  unexplained 
even  by  these." 

"  The  ritual  or  esoteric  portion  of  the  myth  is  usually  known  only  to  a 
priest  of  the  rite,  who  is  rarely  inclined  to  part  with  the  knowledge.  Such 
lore  interests  only  the  priest.  If  a  layman,  unacquainted  with  all  the  work 
of  the  rite,  should  hear  the  ritual  portion  of  the  myth,  he  would  be  apt  to 
forget  it,  having  little  knowledge  of  the  rite  to  assist  the  memory.  I  have 
seen  in  print  rite-myths  of  other  tribes  in  which  descriptions  of  ceremony 
were  obviously  omitted." 

"  The  Navajos  say  now  that  when  one  of  their  own  number  wears  the 
mask  of  a  god  and  personates  a  god,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  actually  that 
god.  A  prayer  to  a  masquerading  representative  of  divinity  is  a  prayer  to 
a  god." 

"  The  most  ingenious  and  poetic  rite-myth  which  I  have  obtained  is  that 
of  the  yoi-qacal,  or  chant  of  heads.  This  rite  is  also  known  as  the  eagle 
medicine.  It  at  least  claims  for  itself  a  totally  superhuman  origin.  The 
prophet  was  a  veritable  Navajo  Lazarus.  He  was  very  poor,  as  the  Navajos 
in  their  legends  represent  themselves  to  have  been  in  the  ancient  days. 
Unlike  other  people,  the  Navajos  have  no  golden  age  in  the  past  — the 
present  is  the  happiest  period  in  their  history.  This  pauper  lived  near  one 
of  the  ancient  pueblos,  now  in  ruins,  in  the  Chaco  Canon,  and  subsisted  on 
the  refuse  of  Pueblo  feasts.  One  day  the  pueblo  people  found  on  the  face 
of  a  high  cliff,  in  a  small  cave,  an  eagle's  nest,  which  could  only  be  reached 
by  lowering  a  man  with  a  rope  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  All  feared 
to  undertake  the  task  of  descending  the  cliff;  so  they  concluded  to  bribe 
the  starving  Navajo  with  promises  of  abundant  food  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  make  the  dangerous  descent.  He  accepted  the  offer;  but  when  he  was 
lowered  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  wind-god  whispered  to  him  and  told 
him  that  if  he  spared  the  eaglets  he  would  meet  with  a  great  reward,  while 
if  he  stole  them  and  delivered  them  to  the  people  of  the  Chaco,  the  latter 
would  soon  forget  their  promises  and  leave  him  to  starve  as  before.  Hear- 
ing this,  he  disengaged  himself  from  the  rope  and  crept  into  the  cave.  In 
vain  did  the  people  of  the  pueblo  plead  with  him  and  call  him  endearing 
names  and  renew  all  their  promises  ;  he  heeded  them  not,  and  after  a  while 
they  abandoned  their  efforts  and  went  home.  Later  the  grateful  eagles 
(who  are  represented  as  men  dressed  in  the  feathered  robes  of  eagles)  took 
him  out  of  the  cave  and  flew  with  him  upwards.  They  bore  him  through 
the  sky-hole  and  up  to  the  pueblo  of  the  eagle-people  above  the  sky.  Here 
the  prophet  performed  other  valuable  services  for  the  eagle-people,  and  in 
return  for  his  good  deeds  he  was  initiated  into  the  ceremonies  of  the 
eagles." 

Intelligence  and  Originality  of  Primitive  Man.  —  From  the  Vice- 
Presidential  Address  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  delivered  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  borrow  the  following 
interesting  passage.  The  speaker,  having  already  rejected  the  assertion 
made  by  Herbert  Spencer  concerning  the  impulsiveness  of  savages,  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  on  the  lack  of  concentration  ascribed  by  the  latter  to 
primitive  man  :  — 
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"  I  happen  to  know  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Sproat  through  personal 
contact.  The  questions  put  by  the  traveller  seem  mostly  trifling  to  the 
Indian,  and  he  natuarally  soon  tires  of  a  conversation  carried  on  in  a  for- 
eign language  and  one  in  which  he  finds  nothing  to  interest  him.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  interest  of  those  natives  can  easily  be  raised  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  that  I  have  often  been  the  one  who  was  wearied  out  first. 
Neither  does  the  management  of  their  intricate  system  of  exchange  prove 
mental  inertness  in  matters  which  concern  the  natives.  Without  mnemonic 
aids  they  plan  the  systematic  distribution  of  their  property  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  increase  their  wealth  and  social  position.  These  plans  require 
great  foresight  and  constant  application. 

"  I  will  select  one  more  trait  which  has  often  been  adduced  as  the  primary 
reason  why  certain  races  cannot  rise  to  higher  levels  of  culture,  namely, 
their  lack  of  originality.  It  is  said  that  the  conservatism  of  primitive  man 
is  so  strong  that  the  individual  never  deviates  from  the  traditional  customs 
and  beliefs.  While  there  is  certainly  truth  in  this  statement  in  so  far 
as  customs  are  more  binding  than  in  civilized  society,  at  least  in  its  most 
highly  developed  types,  originality  is  a  trait  which  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
the  life  of  primitive  people.  I  will  call  to  mind  the  great  frequency  of  the 
appearance  of  prophets  among  newly  converted  tribes,  as  well  as  among 
pagan  tribes.  Among  the  latter  we  learn  quite  frequently  of  new  dogmas 
which  have  been  introduced  by  such  individuals.  It  is  true  that  these  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  neighboring  tribes,  but  they 
are  modified  by  the  individuality  of  the  person  and  grafted  upon  the  cur- 
rent beliefs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  myths  and  beliefs 
have  been  disseminated  and  undergo  changes  in  the  process  of  dissemina- 
tion. Undoubtedly  this  has  often  been  accomplished  by  the  independent 
thought  of  individuals.  I  believe  one  of  the  best  examples  of  such  inde- 
pendent thought  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  ghost-dance  ceremonies 
in  North  America.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Mooney,  a  close  student 
of  this  subject,  for  the  following  opinion  :  '  Briefly  and  broadly  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  more  primitive  a  people,  the  more  original  their  thought. 
Indian  prophets  are  usually  original  as  to  their  main  doctrine,  but  are  quick 
to  borrow  anything  that  may  serve  to  make  it  more  impressive.  Heathen- 
ism is  usually  tolerant,  and  the  Indian  sees  no  inconsistency  in  adding  to 
his  heathenism  anything  that  he  can  borrow  from  Christianity.'  A  few 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  this  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  prophet  is  new, 
but  based  upon  the  ideas  of  his  own  people,  their  neighbors,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  missionaries.  The  notion  of  future  life  of  the  Kwakiutl  of  Vancou- 
ver Island  has  undergone  a  change  in  this  manner,  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of 
the  return  of  the  dead  in  children  of  their  own  family  has  arisen.  The 
same  independent  attitude  may  be  observed  in  the  replies  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Indians  to  the  questions  regarding  their  religion  which  were  put  to  them  by 
Bobadilla  and  which  were  reported  by  Oviedo. 

"  To  my  mind  the  mental  attitude  of  individuals  who  thus  develop  the 
beliefs  of  a  tribe  is  exactly  that  of  the  civilized  philosopher." 
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NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 

Folk-Lore  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  —  The  old  town  of  Marblehead,  so 
isolated  through  its  position,  long  retained  curious  superstitions  which  had 
died  out  elsewhere.  It  was  a  delight  to  the  old  people  to  retail  them  to  us 
children,  and  a  greater  delight  to  us  to  listen.  A  strong  belief  in  ghosts, 
fairies,  and  pixies  was  maintained.  The  fairies  were  always  described  as 
good-natured  little  creatures,  living  in  underground  palaces  built  of  gold 
and  silver,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones;  they  were  uni- 
formly sweet-natured,  with  a  kind  of  tender  pity  for  all  children  who  needed 
not  to  fear  them.  They  lived  a  happy  life  of  their  own,  only  coming  up  to 
the  outer  world  for  high  revels  on  moonlight  nights.  Certain  mosses  and 
lichens  that  grew  in  round  or  irregular  shapes  on  the  hillside  pastures 
were  called  fairies'  rings,  or  carpets,  and  the  red-lipped,  wine-glass  shaped 
lichens  were  supposed  to  be  their  drinking  cups.  At  the  first  peep  of  dawn 
they  scurried  back  to  their  jewel-lighted  homes,  or,  if  an  unfortunate  were 
belated,  she  hid  among  the  flowers  and  slept  during  the  day.  We  used  to 
hunt  for  them,  for  whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  one  would  have 
good  luck  through  life,  and  the  luck  would  follow  the  next  generation. 

The  pixies,  on  the  contrary,  were  malicious.  They,  too,  were  tiny,  but 
of  a  brown  color ;  they  delighted  to  bewilder  people ;  a  person  who  was 
"  pixilated,"  as  they  called  it,  would  wander  about  for  hours.  The  only 
remedy  for  such  afflicted  persons  was  to  turn  their  garments.  The  belief 
in  this  was  very  strong.  I  knew  a  woman  fairly  well  educated,  as  the  edu- 
cation of  women  went  sixty  years  ago,  who  told  me  in  perfect  good  faith 
that  she  herself  had  been  "pixilated  "  and  had  wandered  an  hour  or  more 
unable  to  find  her  home,  until  at  last,  recognizing  that  she  was  in  the  power 
of  the  little  brown  people,  she  turned  her  cloak,  when  the  glamour  van- 
ished ;  in  a  moment  she  saw  where  she  was,  and  was  soon  in  her  own  house. 

A  curious  animal  was  believed  to  roam  over  the  marshes,  making  a 
roaring  sound.  I  never  knew  one  who  claimed  to  have  seen  it,  but  a  very 
clear  idea  of  its  appearance  prevailed  ;  a  person  who  looked  unkempt  or 
fierce  was  compared  to  "a  rumbling  marsh  lion,"  or  one  who  talked  bois- 
terously was  said  to  roar  like  "  a  rumbling  marsh  lion."  The  old  people 
were  sure  that  it  was  a  real  live  thing  wandering  round,  and  not  altogether 
canny.  Could  a  sea-lion  have  strayed  up  some  of  the  salt  creeks  in  days 
long  ago,  and  so  given  rise  to  the  legend  ? 

Another  superstition  was  a  belief  in  the  foretelling  of  death  by  dreams, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  animals  to  see  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  There 
were  many  others.  We  must  be  careful  to  burn  any  hair  that  should  fall 
out  of  our  heads,  for  if  a  bird  should  find  it  and  weave  it  into  her  nest  we 
should  be  sure  to  have  a  brain  fever.  A  bird  flying  into  a  window  betok- 
ened misfortune ;  a  bee  news,  or  an  arrival. 

When  bumble  bee 

In  room  you  see, 

Some  friend  is  nis;h  at  hand. 
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To  break  a  looking-glass  was  a  sure  sign  of  death.  All  looking-glasses 
must  be  turned  to  the  wall  until  after  a  funeral,  otherwise  the  living  might 
be  startled  by  the  sight  of  the  face  of  the  dead  in  the  glass. 

A  black  cat  was  esteemed  very  unlucky ;  nevertheless  it  had  its  uses. 
The  end  of  its  tail  cut  off  and  applied  to  a  disease  called  shingles  was  a  sure 
cure.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  indicated  by  cats'  eyes.  Cats  sat 
on  the  breasts  of  children  and  sucked  their  breath.  When  a  cat  was  shooed 
out  of  a  room  it  was  done,  curiously  enough,  by  calling  out  uJe  vous  aiwe," 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  one  word  ;  was  that  to  propitiate  the  certain 
uncanny  power  every  cat  was  supposed  to  possess  ?  A  singular  expression, 
for  which  I  cannot  see  any  reason,  was  "cat's  foot,"  applied  to  any  non- 
sensical or  improbable  remark.  Children  sometimes  knit  cat's  stockings  — 
a  most  foolish  and  trivial  bit  of  work.  From  this  custom  could  the  words 
cat's  foot  have  come  to  be  applied  to  anything  which  seemed  unreasonable 
or  improbable  ? 

The  Channel  Islands  are  said  to  have  furnished  some  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Marblehead.  They  may  have  had  some  of  the  Acadians  allotted  to 
them  when  the  poor  aliens  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  may  account  for  "  Je  vous  aime  "  and  several  quaint  French 
words  which  are  found  there.  —  Sarah  Bridge  Farmer. 

Tale  of  the  Skunks.  —  (From  an  Indian  woman  at  Petit  Metis,  Gaspe' 
Peninsula,  P.  Q.)  :  — 

"  They  used  to  tell  us  stories  of  caribou  and  skunks  about  the  fire  at 
night.  Old  widow  skunk  with  babies,  '  Don't  go  out ;  winter  not  finished. 
Fraid  get  cold.'  Skunk  say,  'Look  at  my  head.'  Old  woman  (skunk) 
sleeping.  Children  look.  Old  woman  skunk's  mouth  open.  Little  skunk 
looked.  Indian  potato  in  her  mouth.  Little  skunk  say,  'Well,  mother  say 
winter  not  finished ;  look  at  the  potato  in  her  mouth.  We  '11  leave  it.'  All 
skunks  (little  ones)  go  out,  take  road  and  run  away.  When  old  skunk 
wakes  up,  no  children.  '  Well,  they  see  my  mouth  with  potatoes  ;  they 
think  it  summer.'  She  call,  call,  call ;  no  children  ;  all  run  away.  Well, 
she  so  troubled,  she  go  to  the  falls,  jump  in,  finished,  dead  !  " 

The  same  Indian  woman  told  of  an  "  Indian  who  could  do  everything, 
make  you  dead  or  what  not,  without  touching  you.  See  everything  from 
Quebec  to  Nova  Scotia.  Good  Spirit  used  to  come  from  Restigouche, 
Quebec,  St.  John,  etc.,  and  go  under  sea  at  Anticosti  Island  and  stay  side 
of  the  island." 

Does  not  this  seem  a  refraction  of  what  was  learned  of  the  attributes  of 
God  from  the  lips  of  the  Jesuits  in  years  long  past,  and  might  not  the 
"good  spirit"  be  one  or  more  such  missionary? 

In  making  medicine  the  Indian  woman  took  care  that  it  was  not  ready 
to  skim  until  sunset,  when  she  would  throw  the  scum  from  the  boiling 
liquid  toward  the  setting  sun. 

The  Ballad  of  Sweet  William  and  Gentle  Jenny.  —  The  following 
lines,  two  generations  ago,  were  sung  by  a  New  England  country  fellow  on 
shipboard ;  sometimes,  when  the  vessel  was  becalmed,  he  would  be  called 
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up  in  the  night  in  order  to  give  this  song,  to  which  he  would  keep  accom- 
paniment by  beating  time  with  hands  and  feet :  — 

Sweet  William  he  married  a  wife, 

Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 

To  be  the  sweet  comfort  of  his  life, 

As  the  dew 1  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Jenny  could  n't  in  the  kitchen  to  go, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
For  fear  of  dirting  her  white-heeled  shoes, 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Jenny  couldn't  wash,  and  Jenny  couldn't  bake, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
For  fear  of  dirting  her  white  apurn  tape, 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Jenny  could  n't  card,  and  Jenny  could  n't  spin, 

Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 

For  fear  of  hurting  her  gay  gold  ring, 

As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Sweet  William  came  whistling  in  from  plaow, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
Says,  "  O  my  dear  wife,  is  my  dinner  ready  naow," 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

She  called  him  a  dirty  paltry  whelp, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
"  If  you  want  any  dinner,  go  get  it  yourself," 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Sweet  William  went  aout  unto  the  sheep-fold, 

Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 

And  aout  a  fat  wether  he  did  pull, 

As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

And  daown  on  his  knees  he  began  for  to  stick, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
And  quicklie  its  skin  he  thereof  did  strip, 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

He  took  the  skin  and  laid  on  his  wife's  back, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
And  with  a  good  stick  went  whikety  whack, 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree, 

"  I  '11  tell  my  father  and  all  my  kin," 

Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
"  How  still  a  quarrel  you've  begun," 

As  the  clew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

1  Pronounced  with  a  nasal  twang,  den. 
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"  You  may  tell  your  father  and  all  your  kin, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
How  I  have  thrashed  my  fat  wether's  skin," 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Sweet  William  came  whistling  in  from  plaow, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 

Says,  "  Oh  my  dear  wife,  is  my  dinner  ready  naow?" 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

She  drew  her  table  and  spread  her  board, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
And,  "  Oh  my  dear  husband,"  was  every  word, 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

And  naow  they  live  free  from  all  care  and  strife, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
And  naow  she  makes  William  a  very  good  wife, 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

From  the  recitation  of  Miss  Lydia  R.  Nichols,  Salem,  Mass.,  as  heard  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century. 

Note.  —  This  amusing  ballad,  so  curious  in  its  Yankee  dialect,  if  not 
belonging  to  the  most  ancient  class  of  English  ballads,  still  bears  evidence 
of  a  respectable  age.  Striking  is  the  appeal  of  the  wife  to  her  father  and 
kindred,  before  whom  the  husband  is  expected  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
"  beginning  a  quarrel ;"  in  a  sense,  the  wife  still  is  considered  to  belong  to 
her  father's  clan,  in  so  far  that  her  relatives  are  expected  to  espouse  her 
cause.  The  whole  story  is  inspired  by  the  time-honored  idea  that  a 
woman,  like  a  child,  is  improved  by  the  exercise  of  judicious  severity.  The 
jest  is  in  the  popular  style ;  the  husband  pleads  that  he  has  done  nothing 
except  prepare  for  use  the  sheepskin  he  has  removed.  With  regard  to 
the  phrase,  "  She  drew  her  table,"  a  friend  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation :  "  I  have  often  heard  a  mother  tell  her  daughter  to  '  Draw  the 
table.'  Forty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  in  farmhouses  a  large 
round  table,  the  body  of  which  was  made  to  serve  as  an  armchair.  When 
the  table  was  not  in  use  the  top  was  tipped  back  against  the  wall.  Under 
the  chair-seat  was  a  drawer  in  which  the  table  linen  was  kept.  When  meal- 
time came  the  table  was  drawn  away  from  the  wall,  the  top  brought  down 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  the  cloth,  which  had  been  fished  out  of  the 
drawer,  spread  over  it.  Six  or  seven  persons  could  sit  around  this  table." 
For  the  original  form  of  the  refrain  see  the  ballad  of  the  "  Elfin  Knight." 

W.  IV.  N. 
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LOCAL   MEETINGS   AND    OTHER   NOTICES. 

Time  and  Place  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  —  The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  December  27  and  28.  The  committee  having  charge  of 
the  arrangements  are  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  of  Washington,  Prof.  Stewart 
Culin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  of  New  York, 
together  with  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary.  Information  re- 
specting details  will  hereafter  be  given.  Members  having  papers  to  offer  or 
suggestions  to  make  are  requested  to  address  one  of  the  committee.  There 
seems  to  be  every  reason  to  anticipate  an  exceptionally  agreeable  and  use- 
ful meeting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  members  as  possible  may 
be  in  attendance. 

Cambridge  Branch.  —  March  6.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Yerxa,  on  Washington  avenue,  and  listened  to  an  address  by  Dr. 
J.  Walter  Fewkes  on  "  The  Use  of  Ceremonial  Masks  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians." 

Ancient  races  in  America  and  in  the  Old  World,  without  racial  connec- 
tion, have  had  the  same  ceremonies  —  among  them  the  use  of  masks. 

The  primary  divinities  of  the  Pueblos  are  mostly  natural  powers,  while 
their  secondary  divinities  are  the  non-human  elements  in  animals.  These 
animistic  gods  are  innumerable,  and  are  personified  by  men  wearing  masks. 
As  in  other  primitive  races,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  headdress, 
though  the  kilt  is  also  symbolic. 

After  explaining  several  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblos,  Dr.  Fewkes 
exhibited  articles  illustrative  of  his  address,  and  remarks  were  made  by  a 
number  of  members,  after  which  the  meeting  become  informal. 

April 3.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Prof.  Francis  J. 
Child,  67  Kirkland  Street.  Professor  Child  spoke  on  "  Popular  Ballads," 
showing  that  the  ballads  sung  and  recited  among  the  humbler  people  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  are  generally  traditional,  having  originated  long 
ago  among  persons  of  rank.  All  the  people  know  them,  and  though  new 
ones  are  written,  they  do  not  supersede  the  traditional  ballads.  Professor 
Child  delighted  the  members  by  reading  several  ballads.  After  discussion, 
the  evening  was  spent  socially. 

May  1.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt, 
317  Harvard  Street.  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cavazza  entitled,  "  At  the  Opra  di  li  Pupi,"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  number  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  Many  of  the  members,  in  antici- 
pation of  this  paper,  had  visited  the  Italian  theatre  in  Boston,  where  they 
saw  essentially  the  performance  described  by  Mrs.  Cavazza. 

Miss  Yerxa  read  a  number  of  Irish  tales  collected  by  Mrs.  Bergen  and 
herself.  These  tales  clustered  about  "  lis,"  the  homes  of  the  good  people. 
The  lis  formations  are  mounds,  thought  by  some  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
prehistoric  man.  The  lis  people  are  said  to  be  either  fallen  angels  or  the 
dead.     They  have  the  power  of  becoming  invisible,  and  often  by  their  sing- 
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ing  lure  children  away  from  home.  They  are  fond  of  taking  away  people 
or  cattle  and  leaving  changelings  in  their  stead.  The  tales  read  by  Miss 
Yerxa  were  very  beautiful,  and  showed  how  much  can  be  learned  from  our 
Irish  population,  particularly  from  recent  arrivals  in  America. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  — 

President,  Mr.  W.  Henry  Schofield  ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Helen  Child ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frederic  N.  Rob- 
inson ;  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Yerxa,  Miss  Shaler,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
M.  Richards. 

June  S.  At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray  an  afternoon  meeting 
was  held  at  her  house,  corner  of  Brattle  and  Larch  Streets. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Fenellosa  spoke  on  Chinese  poetry,  showing  that  the  Chinese 
are  close  students  of  nature  and  that  their  language  has  a  rare  synthetic 
property,  well  suiting  it  to  poetry. 

Mr.  W.  Kishimoto  spoke  of  the  marriage  customs  in  Japan  and  of  Japan- 
ese poetry.  The  different  classes  of  society  have  their  individual  ceremo- 
nies, one  of  which  Mr.  Kishimoto  described.  In  old  Japan  the  suitor  went 
to  the  house  of  the  girl  he  desired  and  threw  a  shoe  into  the  yard.  If  next 
morning  the  shoe  was  gone,  he  knew  she  thought  favorably  of  him.  Now 
the  marriage  is  arranged  by  parents  and  intermediaries.  The  bridegroom 
sends  gifts  to  the  bride  and  the  bride's  parents,  while  the  parents  send 
presents  to  the  groom.  The  really  important  ceremony  is  in  private,  only 
the  intermediary,  his  wife  and  attendants  accompanying  the  bride  and 
groom.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  white  to  signify  that  she  will  die  in  her 
husband's  house,  white  being  the  sign  of  death.  The  private  ceremony 
consists  of  wine-drinking,  after  which  the  bride  and  groom  drink  with  the 
guests,  and  then  follow  music  and  dancing.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
are  close  to  nature  in  their  poetry. 

After  discussion,  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  garden. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  —  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  16-22.  In  the  intro- 
ductory address  of  Dr.  Brinton,  the  President,  was  set  forth  the  function 
of  the  Association,  which  brings  together  students  in  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  members  of  one  household,  animated 
by  dev-otion  for  science,  of  which  the  grand  mission  is  to  reveal  the  simple 
and  natural  order  which  presides  Over  all  mental  processes. 

The  Vice-Presidential  address  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  on  "  Human  Faculty  as 
Determined  by  Race,"  exhibited  singular  breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to 
recent  anthropological  discussion.  Anatomical  testimony,  while  favorable 
to  a  difference  of  mental  vigor  between  races,  is  incomplete,  psychological 
observation  unsatisfactory,  experimental  physio-psychology  in  its  infancy; 
the  conclusion  is,  that  in  this  latter  field,  and  in  anatomical  studies  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  solution  may  be  found.  Meantime,  Dr.  Boas  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  the  inherent  superiority  often  claimed  for  the  white  race,  con- 
sidering the  greater  progress  of  the  latter  as  due  to  the  factors  of  time  and 
of  environment;  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  capa- 
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city  of  other  races  to  reach  a  level  equally  high.  In  many  cases  the 
inferiority  of  tribes  may  be  ascribed  to  mal-nutrition.  The  civilization  of 
Peru  and  Central  America  he  regards  as  exhibiting  equal  mental  capacity 
with  that  of  antiquity;  the  advantage  of  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Old 
World  is  to  be  ascribed  to  lapse  of  time  and  to  contact.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Arab  culture  was  higher  than  European  ;  through  intermarriage 
these  Arabs  influenced  African  negroes,  who  have  risen  to  a  much  higher 
level  than  the  African  average.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies  of  partic- 
ular races,  like  the  Jews  or  Gypsies,  may  be  due  to  social  rather  than  racial 
causes.  Elsewhere  is  quoted  a  passage  in  which  is  remarked  the  common 
error  of  travellers  with  regard  to  the  intelligence  of  primitive  peoples. 

The  following  are  titles  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  having  a  relation 
to  folk-lore  :  — 

"Primitive  Anthropometry  and  its  Folk-Lore."     A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

"  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Glyphs  of  Copan  and  Quirigua."  M.  H. 
Saville. 

"The  Value  of  Games  in  Ethnology."     Stewart  Culin. 

"  Notes  on  the  Customs  and  Traditions  of  the  Micmacs."  Stansbury 
Hagar. 

"On  the  History  of  the  Meander  Pattern  and  its  Connection  with  the 
Swastika."     W.  H.  Goodyear. 

"  The  Salt  of  Savagery."     F.  H.  Cushing. 

"  Korean  Children's  Games."     Stewart  Culin. 

"  Iroquois  Migrations."     W.  M.  Beauchamp. 

"The  Origin  of  Numeral  Words."     L.  L.  Conant. 

"  Translation  into  Primitive  Languages;  Errors  and  Pitfalls;  with  Illus- 
trations from  Algonkian  Dialects."     A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

"  Mexican  Cooking  and  Mexican  Foods."     J.  G.  Bourke. 

"  Legends  of  the  Magic  Wooing  and  the  Piasa."     Stansbury  Hagar. 

Folk-Lore  Conference  at  Hampton,  Va.  —  On  Friday,  May  25,  a 
Folk-Lore  Conference  was  held  at  the  Hampton  Normal  School  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hampton  Folk-Lore  Society.  Mr.  William  Wells  Newell, 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Julia  Cooper,  of  the 
Washington  Negro  Folk-Lore  Society,  were  invited  to  deliver  addresses. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  assembly  room  of  Academic  Hall,  and 
the  audience  was  composed  mainly  of  trustees,  teachers,  officers,  and  grad- 
uates of  the  school.  Mr.  F.  D.  Wheelock,  President  of  the  Hampton  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  introduced  Mr.  Newell,  who  made  an  address,  which  is 
printed  in  the  "  Southern  Workman  "  for  July.  The  addresses  were  fol- 
lowed by  recitations  of  negro  folk-lore,  which  proved  of  high  interest. 
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BOOKS. 

Memoirs  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology.  Edited 
by  C.  Staniland  Wake,  on  behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Schulte  Publishing  Co.  1894.  Pp.  xix,  375. 
This  interesting  volume  places  at  the  head  of  its  papers  the  address  of 
the  learned  President  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  on  "  The  Nation 
as  an  Element  in  Anthropology."  In  this  essay  the  term  anthropology  is 
used  in  the  wide  sense,  in  which  it  denotes  the  theory  of  man,  embracing 
all  manifestations  of  human  activity ;  the  writer  points  out  how  the  transi- 
tion from  a  society  based  on  kinship  to  one  founded  on  territory  and 
language  has  profoundly  modified  all  economic,  ethical,  and  religious  con- 
ceptions and  habits.  Through  the  extension  of  this  tendency,  whereby 
national  shall  be  succeeded  by  international  action,  he  looks  for  the  final 
harmony  of  the  idea  of  personality,  itself  born  from  the  conditions  of  a  de- 
veloped state,  with  the  general  happiness  of  humanity,  at  last  to  constitute 
the  rule  of  modern  justice.  —  Under  the  head  of  "  The  Anthropology  of  the 
North  American  Indian,"  Dr.  F.  Boas  expounds  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ments conducted  for  the  Exposition  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Put- 
nam, seventeen  thousand  half-breed  and  full-blooded  Indians  having  been 
examined.  It  would  seem  that  intermixture  increases  vitality,  although  the 
half-breed,  as  to  hair  and  shape  of  face,  follows  rather  the  Indian  patent. 
Dr.  Boas  considers  four  independent  and  non-related  types  as  indicated, 
namely,  those  represented  by  the  Eastern  Eskimo,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Indian,  the  Pacific  Coast  native,  and  the  Californian.  The  pre-historic 
Tennesseeans  seem  to  have  had  the  same  cephalic  index  as  the  modern 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  the  Micmacs  suggest  intermixture  of  the 
Eastern  Indian  with  the  Eskimo.  —  The  mechanical  devices  of  American 
aborigines  are  elucidated  by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason.  —  Carl  Lumholtz,  as  the 
result  of  residence  for  one  and  a  half  years,  sketches  the  "  Cave-dwellers  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,"  including  some  observations  as  to  customs  and  reli- 
gion ;  unhappily,  these  are  from  a  superficial  and  external  point  of  view, 
giving  little  valuable  information.  —  In  an  examination  of  the  supposed 
relation  between  American  and  Asian  races,  Dr.  Brinton  holds  that  there 
has  not  been  proven  the  slightest  trace  of  such  influence  in  any  respect.  — 
The  conclusions  of  Miss  Fletcher  as  to  "  Love  Songs  among  the  Omaha 
Indians,"  and  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Fillmore  in  regard  to  "Primitive  Scales  and 
Sacred  Mysteries,"  have  already  been  reviewed  in  this  Journal.  —  Under 
the  title  of  "  Secret  Societies  and  Sacred  Mysteries,"  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  sums 
up  the  evidence  for  the  existence  and  character  of  such  societies  in  the 
various  tribes.  —  C.  H.  Richardson  gives  observations,  from  a  missionary's 
point  of  view,  among  the  Cameroon  Tribes  of  West  Central  Africa ;  the 
notices,  though  not  profound,  contain  some  new  information.  —  Outside  of 
our  limit  are  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing,  showing  how 
the  pottery  of  dwellers  by  the  water  may  have  been  evolved  from  clay-lined 
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sand-pits.  —  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  giving  illustrations  of  the  connec- 
tion between  "  Myth  and  Ceremony,"  draws  on  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  Navajos.  From  this  article,  as  well  as  that  contributed  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  extracts  are  elsewhere  given.  —  Professor  Hale's  "  Fall  of 
Hochelaga  "  has  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal.  —  "  Folk- 
Lore  of  Precious  Stones  "  is  noticed,  and  the  varieties  of  stones  connected 
with  superstitious  usage  elaborately  catalogued  by  G.  F.  Kunz.  —  Professor 
Chamberlain  gives  Kootenay  tales  concerning  "The  Coyote  and  the 
Owl."  —  In  the  department  of  religions,  Prof.  M.  Jastrow  lays  proper 
emphasis  on  the  historical  method.  He  notes  the  part  played  by  folk-lore 
in  this  study,  pointing  out  what  he  considers  the  danger  of  abuse  of  the 
comparative  method,  while  insisting  on  its  utility  under  proper  limita- 
tions. —  Mrs  Sara  Y.  Stevenson,  following  especially  the  guidance  of  Mas- 
pero,  gives  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  of  Ap-Ro,  or  the  "  opening  of 
the  mouth."  by  which  life  was  brought  down  to  dwell  in  the  dead  or  in  his 
image.  This  ceremony  was  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  Osirian  drama, 
in  which  the  mummy  played  the  role  of  Osiris.  —  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson 
gives  a  sketch  entitled  *' A  Chapter  of  Zuhi  Mythology."  —  Dr.  C.  Adler 
makes  remarks  on  museum  collections  illustrative  of  the  history  of  religions. 
—  Other  papers,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  enumerate,  are  contained 
in  the  publication  :  the  subdivisions  of  the  Congress  were  Physical  Anthro- 
pology, Archaeology,  Folk-Lore,  Religions,  and  Linguistics. 

W.  W.N. 

The  Traditional  Games  of   England,   Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
tunes,  singing-rhymes,  and  methods  of  playing  according  to  the  variants 
extant  and  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Collected  and 
annotated  by  Alice  Bertha  Gomme.     Vol.  I.     Accroshay-Nuts  in  May. 
London  :   David  Nutt,  270.  271  Strand.      1894.     Pp.  xx.  433. 
Strange  to  sav.  we  have  in   this  excellent  and  elaborate  collection  the 
first  gathering  of  English  children's  games  which  has  been  made  with  any 
pretence  to  thoroughness.     The  only  accessible  collection  of  the  sort  has 
hitherto  been  that  of  W.  W.  Newell,   "  Games   and   Songs  of  American 
Children,"  Harper  and   Brothers,  1883,  a  work  limited  to  games  having 
formulas,  especially  singing  games.    The  editor  of  the  latter,  from  the  infor- 
mation at  his  disposal,  concluded  that  in  America  this  species  of  children's 
tradition  had  been  better  preserved  than  in  England,  and  also  that  the  forms 
of  American  game-rhymes  always  differed  from  those  in  use  in  England. 
Further  research   has    shown   that   these   opinions  were   not    correct,   the 
apparent  imperfection  and  variation  of  the  English  rhymes  being  due  solely 
to   deficiency   of    record.     The    present    collection,    besides    being    much 
fuller  than  its  predecessor,  is  greatly  superior  in  respect  of  description  of 
the  manner  of  playing;  the  American  gleaner   had   derived   many  of  his 
games  from  persons  of  a  mature  age,  who  remembered  the  words  but  not 
the  action.     This  information,  illustrated  by  sketches,  is  very  welcome.     It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  more  extended  observation  has  brought 
to  light  a  great  number  of  very  important  games,  or  that  the  numerous  ad- 
ditional versions  throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  the^e  ;  while  in  regard  to 
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provincial  usages  and  amusements,  a  great  number  of  quaint  and  interest- 
ing titles  and  phrases  are  added. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  great  and  much-needed 
undertaking,  —  a  complete  dictionary  of  British  folk-lore.  This  great  enter- 
prise, planned  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  in  1S78,  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  so  advanced  that  a 
great  part  of  the  matter  is  in  readiness  for  publication  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  its  compass  of  the  material  it  has  been  thought  best  to  issue  the  diction- 
ary in  parts,  with  separate  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  of  this  plan  the 
work  on  games  is  the  beginning.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  a  second 
volume,  in  which  will  be  given  comparisons  with  foreign  games. 

A  very  interesting  question,  which  this  book  enables  us  to  consider,  is  the 
the  relation  of  words  and  gestures  in  games,  comparable  to  that  of  myth 
and  rite  in  worship.  This  relation  appears  to  be  exceedingly  complicated. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  actions  are  more  ancient  than  the  words ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  often  serve  as  the  guide  to  the  real  character  of  the 
game,  when  the  manner  of  playing  would  furnish  no  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  the  connection  of  the  present  rhymes 
with  a  game  is  in  all  cases  original.  Thus,  for  example,  where  it  was 
desired  to  separate  a  party  into  two  sets,  such  a  division  might  be  accom- 
plished by  requiring  a  choice  between  two  objects  (as,  for  example,  rose 
and  lily),  each  conferring  admission  to  one  side,  but  which  side  being 
unknown  to  the  guesser.  Once  more,  the  person  compelled  to  guess  might 
be  chosen  by  forcing  the  line  to  pass  through  two  players  with  uplifted 
arms,  which  might  be  dropped  at  any  time,  and  by  which  the  player  might 
be  caught,  in  spite  of  attempts  at  evasion.  Such  method  of  selection  might 
be  a  matter  of  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  this  way  might  come  to  be 
associated  with  different  ideas.  The  uplifted  arms  might  be  compared  to 
raised  gates,  or  to  a  portcullis,  or  to  a  drawbridge  ready  to  fall ;  or  their 
descent  might  be  likened  to  the  breaking  of  a  bridge.  But  with  broken 
bridges  are  connected  legends,  namely,  that  the  permanence  of  such  struc- 
tures can  only  be  secured  by  a  human  sacrifice  ;  the  imprisoned  person, 
caught  between  the  falling  arms  of  the  two  guardians,  might  therefore  be 
considered  as  such  a  sacrifice.  This  is  what  seems  actually  to  have  occurred 
in  English  versions  of  the  game  of  "London  Bridge  ;  "  at  least  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  writer  would  now  be  inclined  to  consider  the  facts.  Then 
this  popular  way  of  choosing  sides. might  be  connected  with  game-rhymes 
introduced  with  which  it  had  no  original  relation,  as  has  happened  in  the 
English  game  of  "  Oranges  and  Lemons,"  where  a  modern  nursery  rhyme 
has  been  used  simply  because  it  suggested  a  choice  between  two  objects,  or 
in  some  forms  of  the  English  game  of  "  How  many  miles  to  Babylon," 
where  the  action  has  been  used  in  connection  with  a  game-rhyme  to  which 
it  had  no  original  relation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to 
trace  conjecturally  the  origin  of  any  game  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
words  make  it  clear  is  beset  with  difficulties.  While  it  is  certain  that  many 
games  do  present  the  survival  of  ancient  rite  and  custom,  in  any  given  case 
the  task  of  guessing  is  very  hazardous,  and  anything  like  certainty  can  only 
be  attained   by  extensive  comparative  examination.     The  editor,   in  our 
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opinion,  is  too  much  inclined  to  consider  these  game-rhymes  as  coming 
from  a  purely  English  source,  rather  than  as  the  forms  of  a  modern  Eu- 
ropean system.  But  this  comment  applies  only  to  certain  of  the  hypoth- 
eses respecting  origin,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  work,  which  deserves  unqualified  praise. 

For  one  exceedingly  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  we  must  find 
room.  Every  child  knows  the  rhyme  :  "  Here  we  come,  gathering  nuts  in 
May."  Why  "  nuts  in  May  "  ?  "  Knots  of  May  "  has  been  a  familiar  expres- 
sion for  those  garlands  or  "  buskets  "  ("  May-baskets  ")  which  May  parties 
go  out  to  seek  ;  it  would  therefore  seem  likely  that  this  would  be  the  proper 
spelling.  The  rhyme,  therefore,  represents  the  obtaining  of  a  partner  for 
the  May  ceremonies.  Whether  the  analogy  is  to  be  carried  farther,  and  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  action  of  the  game  describes  the  possible  an- 
cient practice  of  forcibly  carrying  off  such  a  partner,  is  more  doubtful. 

The  singing  games  are  accompanied  by  the  music,  which  appears  to  be 
faithfully  and  excellently  indicated. 

W.  W.  N. 

Children's   Singing  Games.      With  the  tunes  to  which  they  are  sung. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Alice  B.  Gomme.     Pictured  in  black  and  white 

by  Winifred  Smith.      David  Nutt,  in  the  Strand,  London.      Macmillan 

and  Co.,  New  York.     No  date.     Pp.  70. 

This  little  work  contains  eight  singing  games,  taken  from  the  collection 
just  noticed.  The  book,  which  is  intended  for  the  pleasure  of  children, 
and  for  use  in  the  family  and  the  kindergarten,  is  illustrated  after  a 
fashion  now  common  in  holiday  publications  relating  to  child-life.  The 
antiquity  of  the  games,  together  with  their  intrinsic  attraction,  is  likely  to 
render  these  of  permanent  interest  to  the  English-speaking  world.  As  we 
write,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  series  of  articles  contained  in  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,"  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  musical  critic,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.  Mr.  Krehbiel  favors  the  hypothesis  of  the  mythologic  signifi- 
cance of  certain  of  the  songs,  being  inclined,  for  example,  in  the  words, 
"  Ring  round  the  rosy,"  belonging  to  a  familiar  game-rhyme,  to  find  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  goddess  Ffolda  or  Holle.  At  all  events,  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  continue  to  exist  respecting  the  original  meaning  of 
this  or  that  rhyme,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  some  of  these 
games  we  have  survivals  of  ancient  religious  ritual,  as  well  as  of  early 
social  usage. 

Birliografia  delle  Tradizioni  Popolari  d'  Italia.  Compilata  da 
Giuseppe  Pitre.  Con  tre  indici  speciali.  Torino-Palermo.  Carlo 
Clausen,     mdcccxciv.     Pp.  xx,  603. 

In  this  most  valuable  and  laborious  bibliography  the  illustrious  compiler 
has  added  to  the  debt  which  the  study  of  folk-lore  owes  to  him,  far  more 
than  to  any  other  Italian  scholar,  and  has  given  to  the  very  imperfect 
bibliography  of  folk-lore  an  admirable  beginning  and  example.  The  work 
includes  not  only  books  (of  which  about  a  thousand  are  catalogued),  but 
also  articles  contained  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  almanacs,  calendars, 
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the  nuptial  publications  frequent  in  Italy,  anthologies,  etc.  The  number  of 
titles  runs  to  6,680,  of  which  a  hundred  include  the  works  of  Pitre  himself. 
In  addition  to  the  full  title,  place  of  publication,  size,  number  of  pages, 
etc.,  are  given  the  contents  of  the  book,  or  remarks  summing  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  article.  The  greater  part  of  the  publications  have  passed 
under  the  eye  of  the  compiler  ;  where  that  is  not  the  case,  the  fact  is  denoted 
by  a  star ;  this  precaution  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  extremely  loose 
manner  in  which  reference  to  printed  works  has  commonly  been  made. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  according  to  separate  chapters  ;  these  are 
(1)  tales,  narratives,  legends,  jests;  (2)  songs  and  melodies;  (3)  games 
and  songs  of  children;  (4)  riddles,  formulas,  words,  slang;  (5)  proverbs; 
(6)  habits,  customs,  beliefs,  superstitions.  The  first  five  heads,  as  the 
author  remarks,  belong  to  folk-literature,  the  last  to  folk-ethnography. 

The  author's  conception  of  folk-lore  may  be  cited :  "  Folk-lore  (know- 
ledge, learning  of  the  people),  a  name  given  by  the  English  to  our  studies, 
and  now  universally  adopted  in  Europe  and  in  America,  includes  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  life  of  man  in  all  its  manifestations,  beginning  with  garments, 
food,  domestic  and  religious  usages,  and  ending  with  beliefs,  the  oral  tradi- 
tions that  reveal  its  thoughts,  affections,  and  multiform  spirit  in  the  tale, 
song,  sentence,  or  expression  ;  setting  out  from  the  primitive  expedients  of 
getting  a  livelihood  (chase,  fishing,  agriculture),  and  descending  to  all  pur- 
suits, all  occupations  with  which  life  is  gained  on  land  and  sea,  in  city  and 
country,  in  mountains  and  mines.  Ethnography  and  sociology,  mythology 
and  ethics,  poetry  and  literature,  participate  in  it  to  an  extent  greater  or 
less  ;  and  many  are  the  histories  in  which  some  explanation  is  to  be  made 
concerning  the  customs  of  the  peoples  whose  vicissitudes  are  narrated." 

A  very  beautiful  dedication  to  the  departed  mother  of  the  compiler  intro- 
duces the  book,  and  reveals  the  noble  and  amiable  character  of  the  laborer 
whom  Italy  has  so  much  reason  to  honor.  The  world,  too,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  who  has  shown  that  literary  and  scientific  labors  of  this 
sort  may  be  not  the  amusement  of  leisure,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  well-to-do, 
but  the  labor  of  love  of  the  pains-taking  and  struggling  professional  man, 
animated  solely  by  a  desire  to  serve  his  country  and  perform  his  duty. 

W.  W.  N. 

An  nu aire  des  Traditions  Populaires.     Published  by  the  Societe  des 
Traditions  Populaires.)     Paris.     E.  Lechevalier.     1894.     Pp.  iii,  165. 

This  year-book  is  the  only  publication  in  which  may  be  sought  informa- 
tion respecting  publications  and  persons  concerning  themselves  with  folk- 
lore studies.  In  the  first  place  are  given  accounts  of  the  societies  of  folk- 
lore, which  exist  in  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  not  to  mention  ethnographical  or  literary  associations,  which 
include  among  their  objects  folk-lore  collection,  as  in  Greece,  Russia,  and 
Finland.  Next  is  given  a  long  and  complete  list  of  journals,  extending  in 
number  to  more  than  eighty,  enumerating  those  which  are  devoted,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  researches  of  this  kind.  The  museums  are  given 
which  contain  collections  of  objects  relating  to  folk-lore,  as,  for  example, 
costumes,  amulets,  etc.    A  directory  of  "  tradition n is tes,"  or  students  of  folk- 
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lore,  extends  to  about  fifty  pages,  and  gives  the  name,  address,  and  spe- 
cialty of  each  person.  A  concluding  series  of  illustrations,  taken  from  the 
"  Revue  des  Traditions  Populaires,"  includes  representations  of  amulets, 
seals,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  publication  is  calculated  to  be  of  as 
great  utility  as  it  is  excellent  in  respect  to  plan  and  execution.  The  editor 
is  the  universally  known  M.  Paul  Sebillot,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  des 
Traditions  Populaires.  Additional  information  respecting  societies,  muse- 
ums, and  students  is  requested. 

W.  W.  N. 

Le  Folklore  Wallon.  Par  Eugene  Monseur.  i.  Qu'est-ca  que  le 
Folklore  ?  2.  Specimens  du  folklore  wallon.  (Bibliotheque  Beige  des 
connaissances  modernes.)  Bruxelles.  C.  Rozez,  81  Rue  de  la  Made- 
leine.    Pp.  xxxvi,  144. 

The  principal  part  of  this  little  volume  consists  of  a  "  questionnaire,"  or 
question-book,  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  collection  of  folk-lore, 
and  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.  This  question- 
book,  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  many  members  of  the  "  Socie'te  du 
Folk-lore  wallon,"  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  hitherto  produced, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  correct  principle  of  attention  to  local 
needs,  and  of  illustration  in  such  manner  as  to  make  clear  just  what  is 
expected  and  desired  from  the  reciter.  To  this  hand-book  is  prefixed  a 
popular  lecture,  in  which  M.  Monseur,  President  of  the  Society,  sets  forth 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  study  of  folk-lore  in  a  manner  equally  simple 
and  intelligible.  M.  Monseur  explains  why  it  is  that  the  English  word,  as  a 
brief  and  convenient  expression,  has  been  chosen  to  designate  the  study.  In 
his  definition  of  folk-lore,  he  coincides  in  all  respects  with  that  given  in  this 
Journal.  "What  we  call  folk-lore  is  not  a  science,  but  only  a  collection  of 
documents.  It  is  the  entire  popular  or  savage  life,  in  so  far  as  it  develops 
itself  independently  of,  or  without  being  affected  by,  the  action  of  civilized 
aristocracies.  It  ceases  where  appear  the  positive  science  of  laboratories, 
the  speculation  of  the  philosopher,  the  priest  who  carries  the  gospel  or  a 
theology,  the  legislator  armed  with  a  code,  the  artist  distinct  from  the  mul- 
titude." "  A  mass  of  de'bris  from  all  ages,  like  impressions  of  plants  on 
pieces  of  coal,  or  bones  of  antediluvian  monsters,  it  makes  the  whole 
humanity  of  the  past  live  again."  To  these  excellent  words  we  subscribe 
with  both  hands,  accounting  this  wide  view  the  only  reasonable  and  sound 
one.  The  English  Society,  in  our  opinion  unfortunately,  has  lately  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  use  of  folk-lore,  so  far  as  that  society  is  concerned,  to 
survivals  from  primitive  life  contained  in  the  tradition  of  highly  civilized 
peoples ;  with  M.  Monseur,  we  do  not  think  this  limitation  defensible  or 
feasible. 

W.  IV.  N. 

Circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  other  notices  of  books  and  notes 
on  publications  received,  as  well  as  the  usual  index  of  journals,  should  be 
reserved  until  the  next  number. 
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THE   WALPI    FLUTE   OBSERVANCE: 

A    STUDY    OF    PRIMITIVE    DRAMATIZATION. 

Dramatization  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  ritu- 
als of  all  peoples,  and  its  varied  presentation  among  men  of  primi- 
tive as  well  as  advanced  culture  affords  an  interesting  field  for 
ethnological  research.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  better  instance 
of  this  fundamental  principle  of  ceremoniology  presents  itself  than 
in  the  biennial  observance  among  the  Tusayan  Indians  called  the 
Le-len-ti  or  Flute  celebration,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.1 

It  is  demonstrable  that  in  a  complicated  ceremoniology  there  is 
much  mythological  lore  intimately  connected  with  the  ritual.  This 
lore  is  known  to  the  thinking  or  devout  members  of  the  priesthoods, 
and  is  referred  to  by  them  as  explanatory  of  ceremonials.  The  ritual 
is  not  to  them  a  series  of  meaningless  acts  performed  haphazard  and 
without  unity,  varying  in  successive  performances,  but  is  fixed  by 
immutable,  prescribed  laws  which  allow  only  limited  variations. 
Modifications  are  due  to  the  death  of  celebrants,  or  other  circum- 
stances equally  beyond  the  control  of  the  priests  ;  and  as  the  ritual 
of  peoples  changes  very  slowly,  that  of  the  Tusayan  Indians  is  one 
of  the  least  modified  of  their  customs. 

Throughout  the  Flute  ceremony  there  is  the  same  rigid  adherence 
to  prescribed  usages  which  exists  in  other  rites,  and  there  is  the 
same  precision  year  after  year  in  the  sequence  of  the  various  epi- 
sodes. 

My  knowledge  of  the  Flute  legend  is  not  sufficiently  complete  for 

1  The  following  observations  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen  and 
myself  while  connected  with  the  Hemenway  Expedition.  It  was  my  original  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  joint  authorship  with  him.  His  death  before  this  article 
was  written  made  this  impossible,  but  I  have  tried  to  so  incorporate  his  obser- 
vations with  my  own  as  to  give  a  fair  presentation  of  the  complicated  details  of 
this  ceremony. 
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publication,  but  I  have  obtained  enough  to  show  that  the  Flute  ritual 
is  an  imperfect  dramatization  of  the  Flute  myth.  The  elements  of 
historical  dramatization  are  clearly  distinguishable,  while  represen- 
tations of  mythological  legends  are  no  less  well  marked  than  in  the 
Snake  Ceremonials.  The  character  of  the  Flute  observance  shows 
in  a  marked  manner  the  influence  of  the  Snake  as  well  as  the  Flute 
rituals,  but  I  am  not  able  to  detect  as  clearly  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  the  Flute  ritual  on  the  Snake  Ceremonials  as  at  present 
performed. 

The  Flute  fraternity,1  or  the  society  which  celebrates  the  Flute 
observance,  is  a  small  organization,  the  chief  members  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  list,  where  the  sacerdotal  standing  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  is  briefly  referred  to.2 

PERSONNEL    OF    THE    FLUTE    FRATERNITY. 

Cf-MO  .  .  .  Flute  Chief. 

This  man  was  the  Flute  Morl-wi  (chief),  and  the  badge  of  this  office 
was  in  his  keeping  until  his  death.  As  he  was  chief,  there  devolved 
upon  him  the  making  of  the  cloud-charm-altar,  and  the  attendant 
invocation  to  the  gods  of  the  six  cardinal  points.  He  likewise 
erected  the  altar  on  the  fourth  day,  and  led  the  procession  which  on 
the  following  day  carried  the  tiles  and  standard  from  the  ceremonial 
chamber  to  its  roof.  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Flute  priests  in  the  historical  dramatization,  and  was  the  most  promi- 
nent man  at  the  ki-si2,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day.  He  led  the 
ceremonials  in  all  instances.  At  his  death  the  chieftaincy  passed  to 
Tii-i'-no-a,  whose  badge  of  office  was  erected  in  the  winter  assembly 
of  1894  for  the  first  time. 

1  For  sacerdotal  fraternities  in  Tusayan,  see  your.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol. 
ii.  No.  1. 

2  The  four  chiefs  whose  official  badges  (ti-po-ni)  were  placed  on  the  altar  were 
Cf-mo,  Hofi'-yi,  Wi-nu-ta,  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  On  Ci-mo's  death  Tii-i-no-a  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place,  and  his  badge  replaced  that  of  his  uncle. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  official  badges  of  priest- 
hoods in  the  winter  and  summer  Flute  ceremonials.  Tii-f-no-a's  ti-po-ni  in  the 
winter  ceremony  was  called  the  leh-ti-po-ni  (Flute  ti-po-ni),  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fraternity  palladium  (ieu-wymp-kia  ti-po-ni).  It  is  the  Flute 
people's  and  the  Horn  people's  ti-po-ni. 

With  a  somewhat  similar  obscurity  Hoh'-yi's  badge  was  called,  in  the  winter  cere- 
mony, the  Speaker  Chief's  ti-po-ni,  while  at  the  summer  observance  it  was  known 
as  the  Snake  people's  ti-po-ni. 

Wi-nu-ta's  badge,  which  is  in  reality  that  of  Ma-ca-kwap'-ti-va  the  Bear  Chief, 
is  that  of  the  Bear  people ;  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa's,  which  is  publicly  displayed  in 
summer,  is  the  palladium  of  the  Water-House  people. 

8  A  cottonwood  bower  erected  in  the  plaza.  See  Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch. 
vol.  iv. 
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Hon'-yi  .  .  .  Antelope-Snake  Chief. 

HoiV-yi  is  the  hereditary  Antelope-Snake  Chief,1  nephew  of  Wi-ki, 
at  whose  death  he  will  be  the  chief  of  this  ceremony.  From  a  sacer- 
dotal point  of  view,  in  the  Flute  rites  he  stands  next  to  Cf-mo.2 

Wi-xrj-TA  .  .  .  Bear  Chief. 

Wi-nu-ta,  the  holder  of  the  ti-po-ni  of  the  Bear  family,  was  pres- 
ent at  all  altar  ceremonials.  Fie  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs, 
and  always  prayed  after  Hon'-yi.  His  importance  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  he  unwrapped  Hon'-yi's  ti-po-ni,  and  challenged  the 
Flute  chief  in  the  historical  dramatization  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day.  To  him  were  also  committed  the  offerings  which  he 
placed  in  the  ki-si  at  the  culmination  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  ninth 
day.3 

Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  .     Water-Mouse  Chief.  Boy Snake  Boy.4 

A-mf-to-la  .     .     .     A-16-sa-ka.  Cd-li-ko  ....     Snake  Woman. 

Tcu-a-ve"-ma    .     .     Horn  Chief.  Ta-las-ven-si    .     .     Flute  Woman. 

Md-mi    ....     Personator  of  a  war-  Su-pe-la      .     .     ." 

rior   or   of  Pu-ii-  Kd-pe-li      ...     These  Qns  tQok 

kon-ho-ya,tteUt-  Kwa-tca-kwa  .     .      in  icuous       ts 

tie  War-God.  Several      priests       in  this  ceremonial< 

Si-kya-bd-ti-ma   .     Courier(Sand  Chief).         and  boys     .     . 

Les'-ma .     .     .     .     Flute  player.  Novices     .     .     .J 

Two  girls    .     .     .     Snake  Maidens.4 

The  two  great  ceremonials  of  the  Flute  society  in  each  year  may 
be  known  from  the  seasons  when  they  occur,5  the  winter  and  the 
summer  celebrations.     Both  occur  in  what  is  called  the  Pa  6  moon. 

It  was  said  that  the  object  of  the  winter  ceremony  was  to  an- 
nounce to  those  believed  to  be  engaged  in  simultaneous  rites  in  the 

1  This  is  the  reason  why  he  prays  after,  and  receives  the  ceremonial  pipe 
directly  from,  the  Flute  chief.  He  is  next  in  rank  to  him  in  this  observance.  He 
stood  with  Wi-nii-ta  at  the  entrance  to  the  pueblo  at  the  historic  dramatization, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Antelope-Snake  Society. 

2  Hon'-yi  is  likewise  called  the  Speaker-Chief,  because  he  announced  the  coming 
celebration  of  the  Snake  Ceremonials.     (See  your.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  iv.) 

3  His  precedence  is  readily  explained  when  we  remember  that  the  Bear  family 
is  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Walpi.  He  did  not  lead  the  prayers  because  the 
Flute  chief  was  chief  in  this  ceremony,  and  his  position  in  this  regard  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Kd-pe-li  to  Wi-ki  in  the  Antelope-Snake  rites.  Both  are  repre- 
sentatives of  warrior  peoples  or  societies. 

4  The  apparel  of  the  Snake  boy  and  girls  is  described  at  length  in  Jour.  A7ner. 
Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  I. 

5  The  reason  that  TU-f-no-a  was  chief  in  the  winter  celebration  was  that  his  pre- 
decessor, Cf-mo,  died  shortly  after  the  summer  celebration  of  two  years  before. 

6  January. 
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underworld  that  the  priests  in  the  upper  world  were  occupied  with 
their  devotions. 

WINTER    CEREMONY. 

The  Flute  Society,  like  the  Antelope-Snake,  has  a  winter  meeting 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  summer  observance  takes  place.  In 
1894  this  began  on  January  21st. 

Without  formality,  about  twenty  men  assembled  in  the  Mofv'kiva 
and  made  prayer-sticks  (pd-Jw)  from  about  ten  in  the  morning 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Each  man  manufactured  several 
of  these  emblems,  similar  to  that  of  the  Antelopes  figured  in  my 
memoir  on  the  Snake  Dance.1  They  were,  however,  painted  at  the 
tips  with  black  shale,  and  red  iron  oxide  was  not  used  in  staining  the 
feathers.  After  each  man  had  made  these  prayer-sticks  he  placed 
them  in  a  flat  basket  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  silently  prayed 
and  smoked  over  them.  After  all  had  finished  making  pd-ho,2 
they  placed  them  in  basket  trays  on  the  plank  of  the  si-pa-pu? 
which  was  closed. 

Tii-i'-no-a  and  Hon'-yi,  the  Flute  and  the  Antelope-Snake  chiefs, 
each  made  three pd-ho*  and  four  flat  prayer  objects.  Wi-nu-ta  and 
Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  also  made  four  of  the  former. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Si-kya-bo-ti-ma  brought  to  the 
room  a  peck  of  sand,  which  he  poured  on  the  floor,  near  the  chief  of 
the  Flute  Society,  between  the  plank  of  the  si-pa-pu  and  the  south- 
west wall  of  the  room.  The  ti-po-ni  of  the  three  chiefs,  which  up 
to  this  time  hung  from  pegs  on  the  kiva  walls,  were  then  set  in  place. 
Tii-f-no-a,  having  made  a  flat  bed  of  the  sand,  unwrapped  his  ti-po-ni, 
took  a  handful  of  sacred  meal,  and  squatting  back  of  the  sand,  facing 
southeast,  made  the  six  lines5  radiating  from  a  common  point.  At 
their  junction  he  put  a  handful  of  meal,  and  in  it  firmly  imbedded 
his  ti-po-ni.     He  then  took  another  handful  of  meal,  prayed  silently 

1  Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  iv. 

2  Each  chief  said  his  prayer  to  the  pd-ho  before  he  placed  them  on  the  altar 
for  consecration  by  the  society. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  all  refuse,  as  whittlings  and  fragments  of  feath- 
ers used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  sacred  objects,  were  carefully  gathered  and 
deposited  with  a  pinch  of  meal  and  prayer  in  some  appropriate  place.  These 
fragments  have  become  in  a  way  sacred,  and  are  treated  as  such,  but  no  special 
piscina  for  them  seems  to  exist,  either  in  the  kiva  or  outside. 

3  Opening  in  the  floor,  symbolic  of  the  orifice  through  which  the  race  emerged 
from  the  underworld. 

4  The  Flute  pa-ho  is  similar  to  the  Snake- Antelope,  except  that  red  pigment  is 
not  used  in  staining  the  string,  since  the  Flute  is  not  a  warrior  society. 

5  These  lines  of  meal,  called  nd-na-tri-vo,  or  six  direction  lines,  correspond  to  the 
six  world-quarters.  A  picture  of  a  similar  altar  is  given  in  Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and 
Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  1. 
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upon  it,  and  then  cast  a  little  upon  his  ti-po-ni.  He  afterwards 
sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  across  the  floor,  making  what  is  called  a 
meal  road  (kom-num-pii-ku).  He  inserted  one  end  of  a  string  under 
his  ti-po-ni  and  stretched  it  along  the  line  of  meal.  He  then  cast 
meal  along  the  string  and  out  of  the  hatch.  Hofi'-yi  followed  the 
example  of  the  Flute  chief,  and  made  six  radiating  lines  in  meal  by 
the  side  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  placed  his  ti-po-ni  in  posi- 
tion upon  their  junction.  He  prayed  and  cast  meal  upon  both 
ti-po-ni  and  along  the  line  which  the  chief  had  made  on  the  floor.1 

Wi-nu-ta  followed  the  example  of  Hon'-yi,  and,  as  the  others 
before  him  had  done,  took  his  place  behind  his  ti-po-ni. 

The  other  objects  used  in  the  ceremony  were  then  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  Flute  chief  carefully  laid  at  his  feet  a  curious  rattle 
called  the  pd-a-ya  (moisture  rattle).  Ha-ni  then  filled  a  pipe  with 
tobacco  and  passed  it  to  Tu-f-no-a,  who,  after  smoking,  handed  it  to 
Hoil'-yi,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Wi-nu-ta,  and  so  on  to  other 
priests  in  sequence.2  After  all  had  smoked,  Tu-i-no-a,  Hon'-yi,  Wi- 
nu-ta,  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  prayed  in  sequence.  The  last  mentioned 
then  took  a  buzzard's  wing-feather  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  pinch  of 
prayer-meal  in  his  right,  and  stood  erect.  All  sang  a  solemn  tune, 
and  at  certain  passages  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  sprinkled  a  little  meal  along 
the  concave  side  of  the  feather,  and  waved  it  horizontally  in  a  sinis- 
tral circuit  around  and  above  the  society  badges  {ti-po-ni),  the 
basket  in  which  the  pd-ho  were,  and  last  of  all  in  widening  circles 
over  the  heads  of  all  present.  After  describing  the  fourth  round, 
he  tossed  the  meal  from  the  feather  towards  the  ladder  by  which  one 
enters  the  kiva.  This  he  repeated  six  times  during  different  songs, 
after  which  he  resumed  his  seat.  The  rattles  were  then  distributed, 
and  all  sang  the  Flute  melodies,3  the  Flute  chief  accompanying 
them  with  the  pd-a-ya.  During  these  songs,  Ha-ni  and  others  made 
discordant  notes  on  flutes,  and  Wi-nu-ta  asperged  to  the  different 
world-quarters. 

At  the  eighth  song  Nii-va-ti  and  M6-mi  twirled  the  whizzers 
(ii-miik'-pi)  ;4  the  former  remaining  in  the  kiva,  the  latter  mount- 
ing to  the  roof. 

1  This  was  the  prescribed  way  of  setting  a  ti-po-ni  in  its  place  on  an  altar,  as 
described  in  other  ceremonies. 

2  Attention  is  called  to  the  sequence  in  prayers,  ceremonial  smokes,  and  in  set- 
ting the  ti-po-ni  in  position.  The  Flute  chief  always  leads,  for  he  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  in  this,  the  particular  celebration  of  his  society. 

3  Identical  with  those  sung  publicly  in  the  summer  ceremony  of  the  Flute  So- 
ciety. 

4  This  instrument  seems  to  be  used  to  announce  the  performance  of  certain 
particularly  sacred  parts  of  the  ceremony  in  this  case.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  thunder  pd-JwT 
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At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  song  Ha-ni  laid  down  his  flute,  took 
a  handful  of  sacred  meal  in  his  left1  hand,  and  cast  a  pinch  upon  the 
ti-po-ni  and  pd-ho,  and  later  rubbed  a  little  on  the  left  cheek  of 
every  one  present,  beginning  with  Wi'-ki  and  passing  in  sinistral  cir- 
cuit to  the  other  members  present. 

The  rattles  were  then  all  laid  down  and  the  four  chiefs  prayed  in 
order,  after  which  the  pipe  was  lit  by  Ha-ni  and  smoked  in  turn, 
which  closed  the  consecration  of  the  pd-ho.  The  two  couriers 
Kwa-a  and  Ma-ca-kwap'-ti-wa,  who  were  to  place  the  prayer-sticks  in 
the  shrines,  then  stepped  forward,  and  were  given  these  objects  by 
the  Flute  chief,  with  instructions  where  to  deposit  them.2  They 
were  quite  naked ;  on  receiving  their  charges  they  hastened  off  on 
the  run. 

After  their  departure  Tii-i-no-a,  Hoh'-yi,  and  Wi-nu-ta  stood  erect 
in  line,  each  holding  his  ti-po-ni  in  his  hands.  Tu-i'-no-a  prayed 
briefly,  and  as  he  closed  waved  his  badge  in  a  horizontal  plane  be- 
fore him.  Hon'-yi  and  Wi-nu-ta  did  the  same  in  sequence,  and 
then  all  three  moved  their  badges  simultaneously.  This  closed  the 
ceremony,  and  the  ti-po-ni  were  then  put  back  in  their  wrappings, 
and  women  immediately  after  brought  the  food  which  was  to  furnish 
the  closing  feast  of  the  day. 

The  simplicity  of  this  winter  assembly3  shows  that  its  object  is 
single,  and  there  are  no  evidences  in  it  of  abbreviation  or  dramatiza- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  setting  up  of  the  ti-po-ni,  a  manufacture  and 
consecration  of  prayer  emblems  and  purification  of  the  participants. 
There  is  no  element  in  it  which  is  not  repeated  with  much  greater 
elaboration  in  the  summer  presentation. 

THE    SUMMER    OBSERVANCE. 

The  summer  Flute  celebration  at  Cipaulovi  has  already  been 
partially  described,4  and  the  last  day's  performance  of  the  Walpi 
society  was  briefly  referred  to  elsewhere.5  The  present  article  gives 
a  more  extended  account  of  the  latter,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
describes  the  Flute  ceremonials  of  the  first  seven  days. 

There  are  important  differences  between  the  Flute  observances  at 
Cipaulovi  and  Walpi,  and  in  some  respects  the  Walpi  presentation 
is  more  complicated,  although  only  a  single  priesthood  took  part  in 
it.     The  altar  of  the  Walpi  priesthood  was  much  more  elaborate 

1  Prescribed  hand  for  offerings  ;  the  sacred  hand. 

2  These  couriers  were  not  anointed  with  honey,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

3  A  somewhat  similar  winter  ceremony  of  the  Antelope-Snake  Society  is 
known,  but  the  details  of  its  presentation  have  thus  far  escaped  me. 

4  Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  1. 

5  Jour.  A?ner.  Fotk-Lore,  1892. 
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than  that  of  the  Cipaulovi,  in  which  the  priest  personating  A-16-sa-ka 
did  not  appear.  There  were  likewise  many  minor  differences,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  even  among  the  different  pueblos  there 
is  considerable  modification  in  the  performance  of  the  same  rites. 

The  following  summary  may  be  made  of  the  events  of  the  differ- 
ent days  in  1892  :  — 

August  5th  (first  day)  : 

Cf-mo  made  the  nd-kii-yi  pon'-ya  (charm-liquid-altar),  and  enacted  the 
na-na-ni-vo  tun-wai-ni-ta  (the  invocation  to  the  six  directions).     Mak- 
ing and  consecration  of  the  pd-ho,  and  distribution  of  the  same  by 
the  courier.     Making  of  the  leh-pon'-ya  (Flute  altar).     Night  songs. 
August  6th  (second  day)  : 

Making  and  consecration  of  pd-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
Night  songs. 
August  7th  (third  day)  : 

Making  and  consecration  oi  pd-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
August  8th  (fourth  day)  : 

Placing  of  the  figurines,   ti-po-ni,   and  altar  slabs,  and  construction  of 
the  altar  and  pollen  trails.     Making  and  consecration  of  pd-ho,  and 
their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
August  9th  (fifth  day)  : 

Raising  of  the  standard  (large  nd-tci),  and  placing  of  the  rain-cloud  slabs 
on  the  roof,  with  attendant  ceremonials.     Making  and  consecration  of 
the  pd-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
August  10th  (sixth  day)  : 

Wi-nu-ta  untied  and  renewed  the  ti-po-ni,  and  accompanying  ceremonials. 
Making  and  consecration  of  the  pd-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the 
courier. 
August  nth  and  12th  (seventh  and  eighth  days)  : 

Visit  to  the  springs  Ka-nel'-ba,  Wf-po,  and  Kwac'-ta-pa-hu.     Ceremonies 
there  and  on  the  return  to  Walpi.    Ceremonial  reception  of  the  Flutes 
by  the  Bears  and  Snakes  at  Walpi  on  return.     Making  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  pd-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier  on  both  days. 
August  13th  (ninth  day)  : 

Morning  ceremonials  in  the  plaza,  near  the  Cottonwood  bower,  or  ki-si. 
Distribution  of  mud-balls.     Songs  at  the  altar.     Observances  at  Ta- 
wa-pa.     Ceremonial  on  the  trail  from  Ta-wa-pa  to  the  mesa.     Rites 
observed  at  the  ki-si. 
August  5  th  (first  day)  : 

At  early  sunrise  Ci'-mo  tied  a  nd-tci^  on  the  west  pole  of  the  ladder  lead- 

1  The  nd-tci  had  both  sticks  painted  a  dark  green,  ornamented  with  a  zigzag  fig- 
ure in  black  representing  the  lightning.  The  facet  which  was  cut  upon  one  stick 
had  the  natural  wood  color.  Four  feathered  strings,  each  six  inches  long,  were  at- 
tached as  indicated.  This  nd-tci  was  fastened  to  the  west  pole  of  the  ladder,  and 
was  put  up  in  the  morning,  to  be  removed  each  evening  and  laid  on  the  floor  at 
the  altar. 
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ing  up  to  his  house.  He  brought  from  a  back  room  his  feather  box 
and  several  fetish  bags,  which  were  carried  to  the  second  story  of  his 
house.  On  entering  this  room  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  was  found  sitting  beside 
a  bag  of  valley  sand,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wi-nu-ta  came  in. 
Ci-mo  sprinkled  sand  on  the  floor  over  a  radius  of  three  feet,  his 
daughter  meanwhile  grinding  meal,  which  she  put  in  a  small  coiled 
basket  tray  {pb-o-ta)  and  brought  to  Ci-mo,  and  then  went  down  the 
ladder.  Ci-mo  next  made  six  cardinal  direction  lines  in  meal,  set- 
ting the  na-kwi-pi  at  their  junction.  At  the  ends  of  these  lines  he 
placed  ears  of  corn,  following  a  sinistral  circuit,  setting  an  ear  of 
black  corn  for  the  above  and  one  of  sweet  corn  for  the  below.1  Upon 
the  right  hand  of  each  ear  of  corn  he  placed  two  bird-skins. 

The  rites  celebrated  at  the  cloud-charm-altar,  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  were  as  follows  :  After  seating  themselves,  the  pipe- 
lighter,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  lit  a  small  American  pipe  filled  with  tobacco 
and  handed  it  to  Ci-mo,  who  smoked  and  passed  it  to  Hon'-yi,  by 
whom  it  was  forwarded  to  Wi-nu-ta  and  returned  to  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa. 
As  the  pipe  was  handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  terms  of  rela- 
tionship were  interchanged.  Ci-mo  handed  his  associates  small 
gourd  rattles,  and  placed  an  aspergil  and  bird-skins  near  each  ear  of 
corn  on  the  altar.  He  also  added  an  instrument  called  a  ta-las'- 
ta-na,  a  hollow  reed  wrapped  with  cotton  strings.  He  next  put  near 
each  ear  of  corn  two  small  stones.  The  pair  at  the  end  of  the  line 
of  meal  to  the  west  were  fragments  of  carbonate  of  copper,  as  green 
is  the  color  of  the  west.  Next  he  filled  a  gourd  with  water,  and,  re- 
suming his  position  at  the  altar,  poured  some  of  it  into  the  nd-kwi-pi 
from  the  north  side,  then  elevating  the  gourd  each  time,  he  repeated 
the  same  for  the  other  directions.2  Hon'-yi  then  came  in,  and  all 
doffed  their  clothing  and  let  down  their  hair.  Wi-nu-ta  then  prayed, 
followed  by  Hon'-yi  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  They  began  a  low  song, 
accompanied  with  rattles.  Ci-mo  took  a  pinch  of  meal  in  his  right 
hand,  and,  at  a  proper  time  in  the  song,  lifted  the  stone  fragments 
on  the  charm  altar  with  his  right  hand.  He  sprinkled  meal  in  the 
bowl,  and  then  in  sequence  dropped  the  bits  of  stone  into  it.  Si-ky- 
aus'-ti-wa  held  the  strange  rattle  called  the  pd-a-ya} 

1  This  arrangement  of  the  corn  and  medicine  bowl  may  be  called  a  cloud- 
charm-altar.  It  is  commonly  made  in  all  great  ceremonials,  and  is  substantially 
identical  with  that  which  I  have  figured  in  my  account  of  the  Ni-man  Ka-tci-na 
{Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  1). 

2  He  explained  this  by  saying  that  at  each  direction  there  sits  a  chief  (god)  of 
whom  all  the  objects  laid  are  symbolic  in  color. 

3  The  pd-a-ja,  or  water  rattle,  consists  of  four  gourd  disks  attached  at  intervals 
to  a  rod  which  is  crooked  at  the  end,  from  which  small  shells  are  suspended. 
Between  the  disks  hooks  are  attached  on  an  eagle-wing  feather.  The  four  disks 
were  said  to  typify  the  four  underworlds. 
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At  the  next  song  Ci'-mo,  who  did  not  sing,  dipped  the  tips  of  the 
skins  in  the  nd-kii-yi  (charm  liquid)  and  laid  them  back  beside  the 
ears  of  corn.  He  likewise  touched  the  beak  and  tail  of  each  skin  to 
the  liquid,  after  having  first  sprinkled  meal  on  it.  During  the  next 
song,  which  was  very  lively,  the  Flute  chief  sprinkled  meal  in  the 
charm  liquid,  and  dipped  in  it  the  tip  of  the  feather  of  each  aspergil. 
The  next  song  was  a  weird  melody.  He  took  up  the  ta-las'-ta-na, 
one  by  one,  following  a  sinistral  circuit,  and  inverted  each  over  the 
liquid  (nd-ku-yi).  As  each  ta-las'-ta-na  was  inverted  a  small  quantity 
of  corn  pollen  (ta-ld-si)  fell  out,  after  which  he  dipped  the  bevelled 
tips  of  the  ta-las'-ta-na  in  the  liquid  and  placed  it  back  beside  the  ear 
of  corn  and  aspergil.  At  the  recurrence  of  certain  strains  in  the 
song  Ci'-mo  sprinkled  meal  over  all  the  objects  on  the  altar,  beginning 
at  the  outer  circle  and  describing  a  decreasing  spiral,  and  into  the 
liquid. 

He  now  laid  the  ears  of  corn  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the 
medicine  bowl,  which  he  seized  with  his  fingers,  pressing  his  thumbs 
on  the  ears  of  corn.  He  twisted  and  turned  the  vessel  without  taking 
it  off  the  floor,  keeping  time  with  the  song;  during  which  action 
his  daughter  went  to  the  mealing  trough,  and  quite  unceremoniously 
began  grinding  corn.  During  a  lively  song  which  followed,  Ci'-mo 
dipped  the  tip  of  the  corn  in  the  liquid,  which  he  stirred  with  a 
rapid  movement,  after  which  he  laid  the  corn  down  in  its  original 
position. 

He  then  took  up  the  yellow1  ear  of  corn,  and,  keeping  time, 
scraped  it  on  the  edge  of  the  medicine  bowl.  Then  he  stirred  the 
liquid  with  the  corn,  with  which  he  later  asperged  to  the  ceremonial 
points,  following  the  prescribed  sinistral  sequence. 

The  songs  then  ceased,2  and  Ci'mo  prayed,  followed  in  turn  by 
Hon'-yi,  Wi-nu-ta,  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  Wi-nu-ta  then  gathered  up 
the  rattles,  and  Ci'-mo  the  bird-skins  and  fetishes  from  the  altar,  and 
laid  them  all  one  side.  He  had  not  yet  disturbed  the  nd-kwi-pi 'when 
he  remembered  that  he  had  omitted  to  imitate  the  bird's  call  with 
the  whistle  in  the  liquid.  This  he  immediately  did,  and  then 
asperged  to  the  cardinal  points.  Wi-nu-ta  was  reminded  that  he 
had  not  reflected  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  the  liquid  with  the  quartz 
crystal.  This  he  attempted,  but  without  success,  and  Ci'-mo  tried, 
and  likewise  failed,  after  which  the  crystal  was  laid  at  one  side.3 

In  the  early  forenoon  Sii-pe-la  came  in,  and  each  of  the  four  priests 

1  Because  yellow  is  symbolic  of  the  northwest. 

2  How  many  songs  they  sung  was  not  learned. 

3  It  was  said  that  O-mow-uh  (Cloud  God)  was  between  Td-wa  (the  sun)  and  the 
celebrants.  The  reflection  of  Td-wa  into  the  "medicine,"  and  the  bird-calls,  are 
described  in  the  Ni-man  Ka-tci-na  (Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  i). 
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mentioned  above  made  a  pd-ho,  which  were  finished  at  noon,  and 
consecrated  with  songs. 

At  the  close  of  the  songs,  prayers,  and  ceremonial  smoke,  Ci'-mo 
passed  a  white  kilt  and  a  small  bag  of  meal  to  the  courier.  He  then 
rolled  the  four  pd-ho  separately  in  a  white  mantle  with  scarlet  bor- 
ders, tied  the  corners,  and  gave  it  to  the  courier,  who  set  out  on  his 
long  run  to  deposit  them.  Before  starting,  however,  he  dipped  his 
forefinger  in  a  pot  of  honey,  and  touched  it  to  his  tongue  and  the 
sole  of  each  foot.  He  then  spat  on  his  hands,  and  rubbed  the  spittle 
on  his  arms  and  breast.1  The  courier  passed  in  a  sinistral  circuit  to 
the  four-world  quarter  shrines  and  returned  at  4  p.  m.  When  he 
came  in  2  he  took  off  his  kilt,  prayed  on  a  pinch  of  meal  which  he 
cast  on  the  altar,  and,  untying  the  feather  from  his  scalp-lock,  laid 
it  on  the  meal  tray. 

The  route  to  the  shrines  which  was  taken  by  the  courier  with  the 
pd-ho  was  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Snake  Ceremony  and  The 
New  Fire  (No! -ac-nai-yd). 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Flute  altar  was  erected  is  centrally 
placed  in  the  pueblo,  and  underneath  it  there  is  a  room  where  Ci'-mo 
kept  the  paraphernalia.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  a  large 
quantity  of  ears  of  blue  corn  was  arranged  like  corded  wood. 

Just  in  front  of  this  pile  of  corn  Ci'-mo  made  on  the  floor  a  low, 
narrow  ridge  of  sand,  twenty  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide.  The 
three  ti-po-ni  were  brought  to  the  chamber  by  Ci'-mo,  Hon'-yi,  and 
Wi-nu-ta.  Ci'-mo  took  a  handful  of  meal,  prayed,  and  poured  it  on 
the  above-mentioned  ridge  of  sand,  and  then  set  his  ti-po-ni  upright 
in  it.  Hon'-yi  and  Wi-nu-ta  followed  his  example,  and  then  took  a 
seat  near  the  altar.  One  pipe  was  filled,  lit  with  a  burning  corn-cob, 
and  handed  to  Hon'-yi,  and  another  was  passed  to  Ci'-mo.  Ci'-mo 
then  laid  one  end  of  a  long  string  under  the  base  of  Hofi'-yi's  ti-po-ni, 
stretching  it  towards  the  southeast  of  the  room.  After  all  had 
smoked,  Ci'-mo  prayed,  followed  in  sequence   by  Hon'-yi,  Wi-nu-ta, 

1  Similar  to  his  brother  Ka-kap-ti's  preparation  in  Antelope  kiva. 

2  He  ran  over  the  whole  circuit.  The  courier  was  barefooted  and  unclothed,  in 
order  that  the  cloud  gods  may  notice  him,  and  he  ran  swiftly,  that  they  may  re- 
spond quickly,  or  that  the  prayers  may  be  immediately  answered.  He  loosened 
his  hair  and  let  it  hang  down  from  his  head,  symbolic  of  the  way  in  which  the  rain 
deities  carry  rain  clouds.  He  made  the  far  circuit  on  the  first  day,  because  the 
cloud  chiefs  (gods)  live  far  away.  He  ran  in  the  circuit  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
the  world-quarters  cloud  deities.  "  We  hope,"  said  the  informant,  "  that  they  may 
see  him,  and  that  on  the  next  day  they  might  come  a  little  nearer."  Hence  on 
each  succeeding  day  he  travelled  on  a  shorter  circumference.  "  It  is  thus  we  wish 
the  rain  clouds  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  and  pour  down  their  contents  on  our- 
selves, our  houses,  and  fields,  and  that  we  may  see  the  dry  river-beds  full  of  run- 
ning water  and  hear  the  pattering  rain." 
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and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  Then  Wi-nu-ta  distributed  the  rattles  to  the 
assembled  priests,  preparatory  to  singing  the  songs. 

Shortly  after,  while  the  six  priests  were  seated  awaiting  the  songs, 
A-mi'-to-la  came  up  the  ladder  to  the  door  of  the  chamber.  He  was 
invited  to  enter  the  room  and  have  a  smoke.  As  he  came  in  he 
asked,  " Hd-kun-pon'-ya?"  (where  is  the  altar?)  He  was  answered, 
" Kwi-ni-wi"  (north),  and  he  went  to  the  altar,  took  a  pinch  of  meal, 
prayed,  and  cast  it  on  the  ti-po-ui,  and  then  joined  the  circle  of 
smokers. 

About  nine  p.  m.  Ci-mo  signified  that  it  was  time  to  begin  the 
rites,  and  all  went  to  the  ti-po-ni  altar,  and  seated  themselves  in 
the  same  positions  as  at  noon.  A-mf-to-la  acted  as  pipe-lighter. 
Ca-li-ko  (Snake  woman)  and  Ta-las'-ven-si  (Flute  woman)  entered, 
and  both  seated  themselves  in  the  circle  of  celebrants.  All  prayed 
as  at  noon,  and  Wi-nu-ta  gave  a  vio-si-li-li  (shell  rattle)  to  the  two 
women,  both  of  whom  smoked  with  the  others.  The  songs,  eight 
in  number,  differed  from  those  sung  at  noon,  and  both  women  took 
part.  In  the  second  song,  one  of  the  men,  having  anointed  the 
"  bull-roarer "  1  with  honey,  went  on  the  housetop  and  twirled  it 
about  his  head,  making  a  peculiar  whizzing  noise.  In  the  third  song 
one  of  the  priests  sobbed  and  cried  bitterly,  and  at  the  close  Ci'-mo, 
Hon'-yi,  and  Wi-nu-ta  prayed  and  smoked,  two  pipes  being  used  in 
the  ceremony.  At  about  midnight,  when  the  singing  ceased,  each 
took  a  pinch  of  meal,  cast  it  on  the  altar,  and  went  to  sleep  . 

August  6th  (second  day). — At  sunrise  Ci'-mo  fastened  the  nd-tci 
to  the  ladder  (west  pole),  casting  meal  upon  it  and  towards  the  sun.2 
The  celebrants,  with  the  addition  of  Tcu-a-ve-ma,3  breakfasted  to- 
gether in  the  room  where  the  altar  had  been  made. 

At  noon  the  pd-Jio  which  had  been  made  during  the  forenoon 
were  finished.  To-day  four  of  these  were  made  by  each  person 
present,  except  the  courier  who  deposited  them.  At  Ci-mo's 
prompting  they  then  took  their  seats  at  the  altar  in  the  following 
order :  — 

1.  Ci-mo.  4.   Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa. 

2.  Hon'-yi.  5.   Su-pe-la. 

3.  Wi-nu-ta.  6.  Tcu-a-ve-ma. 

Tcu-a-ve-ma  filled  and  lit  two  pipes,  one  of  which  he  passed  to 
Ci'-mo,  and  the  other  to  Wi-nu-ta.  Wi-nu-ta  passed  his  pipe  to 
Hon'-yi,  and  Ci'-mo  handed  his  to  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa. 

In  the  noon  ceremonies  the  sequence  of  prayer  was  the  same  as 

1  Flat  wooden  slab  attached  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

2  This  was  done  every  morning. 

3  The  six  priests  ate  in  the  house  where  the  ceremonials  were  taking  place,  after 
pd-ho  making.     Salt  was  taboo. 
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yesterday,  after  which  Ci'-mo  and  the  others  took  gourd  rattles. 
Tcu-a-ve-ma,  however,  was  given  a  shell  rattle  by  Wi-nu-ta.  They 
then  sang  the  ceremonial  songs,  at  the  close  of  which  the  five  priests 
prayed  and  Tcu-a-ve-ma  lit  the  pipes  and  passed  them  as  before. 
After  the  smoke,  the  courier  was  arrayed  and  anointed  under 
Ci-mo's  direction,  and  started  on  his  somewhat  reduced  circuit  with 
the  pd-ho,  following  the  route  which  Ka-kap-ti  took  in  the  Snake 
ceremony. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day  the  traditional  songs  were  again 
sung  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  night  were  repeated,  Tcu-a- 
ve-ma  being  the  only  addition  to  the  group  of  participants.  The 
priests  brought  their  food  from  their  own  houses  to  the  ceremonial 
chamber  where  they  slept. 

August  5th  (third  day).  —  After  eating  breakfast  and  smoking, 
Ci'-mo  and  two  or  three  others  brought  wads  of  cotton  and  began 
carding  and  spinning  cotton  strings.  Some  of  the  men  laid  down 
to  sleep,  and  Su-pe-la  made  fringes  for  his  moccasins,  while  Wi-nu-ta 
sewed  together  parts  of  a  calico  suit. 

In  the  morning  the  six  priests  prepared  prayer-sticks,  which  they 
placed  in  a  cruciform  position  in  a  tray  by  the  altar.  The  pipe-lighter 
filled  and  lit  the  pipes  and  passed  them  ceremonially,  as  on  former 
occasions,  repeating  terms  of  relationship.1 

After  smoking,  the  priests  prayed  in  prescribed  sequence  noticed 
in  preceding  descriptions  of  this  part  of  the  ceremonial.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  songs,  and  one  of  the  priests  asperged  to  the  cardinal 
points.  (See  previous  noon  ceremony.)  The  songs  were  followed 
by  prayers  by  the  chiefs. 

August  8th  (fourth  day). —  Just  before  sunrise,  Wi-nu-ta  brought 
the  o-zva-o-mozv-iVi  2  (stone  cloud-slabs),  four  in  number,  which  were 
kept  by  him  in  a  cache  under  Walpi,  on  the  southeast  face  of  the 
cliff.  They  were  all  of  the  same  size,  made  of  sandstone,  averaging 
ten  to  eleven  inches  wide,  eight  and  one  half  to  ten  inches  high,  and 
from  one  to  one  and  one  quarter  thick.  They  were  painted  on  one 
side  with  the  same  design. 

Ci'-mo  made  four  feather  objects  for  distribution  as  offerings,  and 
the  other  priests  prepared  for  future  use  the  customary  eagle-breast 
feathers.     Ci'-mo  brought  the  figurines  and  four  altar  slabs,  which  in 

1  When  the  recipient  of  the  pipe  is  the  elder,  it  is  customary  for  him  to  say, 
"/'-//-/"  (my  son),  or  "  I-tuft-ko"  (my  younger  brother);  the  giver  responding 
" T-na-a  "  (my  father),  or  "  I-vwd-vwa  "  (my  elder  brother).  When  the  recipient 
is  the  younger  he  says,  "  I-na-a"  or  "  I-vwd-vwa  j  "  the  giver  responding,  "  I'-ti-i" 
or  " I'-tup-ho" 

-  My  cuts  of  similar  tiles  in  the  Cipaulovi  celebration  give  a  good  idea  of  these 
slabs  and  their  general  symbolic  decorations. 
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the  course  of  the  morning  were  repainted  with  symbolic  cloud-mark- 
ings. 

At  about  noon  Ci'-mo  laid  the  three  ti-po-ni  horizontally  on  the 
meal-tray,  which  he  set  on  a  pile  of  sand.  He  then  added  more 
sand  to  the  ridge  on  the  floor,  and  poured  a  cup  of  water  in  the 
cavity  where  each  of  the  ti-po-ni  had  stood.  He  mixed  the  new  and 
old  sand  with  the  water,  forming  a  new  ridge,  three  feet  long,  ten 
inches  wide,  and  six  inches  high.  Ta-las'-ven-si  then  swept  the  cham- 
ber floor  thoroughly.  Ci'-mo  procured  a  kuct'-kya-bu  (white  cotton 
mantle  with  white  tassel  at  each  corner),  and  Hofi'-yi  and  M6-mi 
spread  it  between  them  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  each  holding 
a  corner  in  each  hand.  Wi-nu-ta  then  sat  under  it,  and  with  a  wire 
needle  passed  twenty  stringed  feathers  through  the  centre  of  the 
mantle,  leaving  the  feathers  dangling  in  an  irregular  group  at  the  end 
of  a  string  about  a  foot  below  the  mantle.  Ci'-mo  directed  the  two 
to  suspend  the  mantle  over  a  pole  in  the  roof,  and  brought  the  altar- 
slabs  and  figurines  and  laid  them  down  in  front  of  the  ridge  of  sand. 

The  courier  (Tu-wa-moii-wi)  appeared  with  two  large  lumps  of 
clay,  out  of  which  Ci'-mo,  Wi-nu-ta,  and  Hon'-yi  made  four  pedestals, 
and  erected  the  reredos  of  the  pon'-ya.  Ci'-mo  made  a  smaller  ridge 
of  sand  in  front  of  and  touching  the  larger  ridge,  and  in  this  lesser 
ridge  each  of  the  priests  above  mentioned  placed  his  own  ti-po-ni. 
A  fourth  ti-po-ni,  belonging  to  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  was  unwrapped  with 
great  care  from  its  covering,  and,  as  the  four  ti-po-ni  were  set  in 
place,  meal  was  cast  into  the  air  as  if  to  the  six  cardinal  directions, 
but  none  was  sprinkled  on  the  ti-po-ni. 

The  erection  of  the  pon'-ya  was  finished  at  two  p.  m.,  and  then  Ci'-mo 
took  an  open  meshed  basket  and  sifted  valley  sand  half  way  across 
the  chamber  from  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of  sand,  making  a  shal- 
low zone  a  little  over  two  feet  wide  on  the  floor. 

Ci'-mo  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  covered  the  north  side  of  this  zone  with 
yellow  pollen,  and  Hon'-yi  and  Wi-nu-ta  sprinkled  the  south  side 
with  blue1  pollen.  The  mantle  was  suspended  from  the  roof  just  in 
front  of  the  pon'-ya,  and  before  it  a  cross  made  of  two  sticks  was 
hung  from  the  roof.  Down  the  centre,  between  the  blue  and  yellow 
sides  of  the  zone,  at  equal  intervals,  four  short  dark  blue  lines  were 
drawn,  and  between  them  the  wooden  effigies  of  birds  were  placed. 

An  old  medicine  bowl,  without  handle,  was  set  at  the  end  of  the 
zone  next  the  pon'-ya,  and  at  the  other  end  were  two  trays  of  pollen, 
the  colors  corresponding  to  the  stripes  (yellow  and  blue)  of  right 

1  Blue  and  green  colors  are  not  differentiated.  The  term  ca-kwa  ta-las'-i  means 
blue  or  green  pollen.  While  the  color  of  the  pollen  may  not  have  been  blue,  its 
name  was  the  blue-green  pollen. 
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and  left  sides.  Just  beyond  them  the  four  tiles  mentioned  above 
were  laid,  and  beyond  them  was  a  two-horned  helmet.1 

At  10  p.  m.  the  six  priests  stripped  off  their  clothing,  let  down, 
their  hair,  and  took  a  squatting  position  at  the  altar.  Prayers  were 
offered  by  them  in  turn,  at  the  close  of  which  Les'-ma  filled  a  pipe 
and  passed  it  to  the  chiefs.  After  all  had  smoked,  songs  were  sung, 
the  purport  of  which  was  for  rain.  During  the  second  song  Wi-nu-ta 
asperged  to  the  cardinal  points  and  A-mf-to-la  set  the  hanging  cross 
(tok'-ftc-la)  swinging  with  an  eagle  tail-feather.  Les'-ma  played  a  good 
accompaniment  to  the  fifth  and  subsequent  songs  on  a  flute.2  Once 
during  the  singing  A-mi'-to-la  broke  out  into  violent  sobbing  and 
weeping  and  all  bewailed  that  the  rain  was  delayed.  "  Whose  heart 
is  bad  ?  "  "  Whose  thoughts  are  bad  ?  "  "  Whose  words  are  leaving 
the  straight  path  ? "  were  frequent  questions,  and  they  sorrowfully 
resumed  their  songs. 

August  9th  (fifth  day).  —  At  dawn  Wi-nu-ta  placed  something  at 
the  east  end  of  the  pollen  trail  and  uncovered  the  tray  of  pd~ho 
which  had  been  made  yesterday.  K6-pe-li  and  another  young  man 
were  sent  to  certain  springs  to  procure  water,  which  on  returning 
they  set  in  gourds  on  the  altar. 

At  dawn  a  girl  swept  the  floor  at  the  east  end  of  the  zone  of  sand 
covered  with  pollen,  between  it  and  the  front  door,  and  Les'-ma,  with 
his  flute  under  his  arm,  took  a  large  handful  of  meal  from  the  tray, 
and,  beginning  with  Ci'-mo,  passed  around  among  the  participants, 
rubbing  meal  on  the  left  cheek  of  every  one  in  the  room.  Soon 
after  this  the  songs  ceased  and  the  priests  again  smoked  and  prayed 
in  sequence. 

The  courier  by  this  time  had  returned  with  about  a  peck  of  sand 
in  his  blanket.  A-mi'-to-la  ornamented  himself  with  two  bands  of 
whitewash  upon  his  knees  and  rain-cloud  symbols  over  his  shoulders. 
A  short  ladder  was  set  in  a  convenient  position,  and  Wi-nu-ta  carried 
a  pedestal  for  a  nd-tci  up  to  the  roof.  Ci'-mo  sifted  a  trail  of  sand 
from  the  east  end  of  the  pollen  zone  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
changed  the  position  of  the  tiles,  laying  them  in  sequence  in  a  row 
along  the  beginning  of  the  trail  which  he  had  made.  A  novice  (girl) 
went  out  carrying  an  ear  of  corn,  and  deposited  a  string  with  attached 
feather  in  a  shrine.  She  later  came  back  and  returned  her  corn  to 
the  place  on  the  altar  it  formerly  occupied. 

1  The  author  is  unable  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  altar,  which  is  highly  character- 
istic, but  has  reproduced  drawings  of  some  of  the  paraphernalia,  including  the 
figurines  and  the  Flute  slabs.  This  altar  is  very  complicated,  but,  from  the  failure 
of  photographs  upon  which  I  relied,  cannot  be  figured.  It  differed  considerably 
from  those  of  Cipaulovi,  although  in  essentials  it  is  the  same. 

2  There  was  much  uncertainty  about  the  words  of  the  soDg,  and  the  singers  were 
repeatedly  prompted. 
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At  daylight  O'-mo  sprinkled  yellow  pollen  upon  the  new  trail, 
making  a  wide  streak  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Hon'-yi  made  an 
additional  parallel  streak  of  blue  pollen.  A-mf-to-la  arrayed  himself 
in  a  white  kilt  and  painted  a  streak  of  white  under  his  right  jaw 
and  a  curved  mark  under  his  left  eye.  He  tied  a  tortoise  rattle  be- 
low each  knee  and  adorned  himself  with  many  necklaces  of  beads, 
putting  the  A-16-sa-ka  headdress  (helmet  with  two  horns)  on  his 
head.  He  took  a  mofi!-ko-hii 1  in  his  left  hand  and  a  tray  of  meal  in 
the  right.  He  sprinkled  the  trail  with  meal,  likewise  making  upon 
it  symbols  of  the  clouds. 

Ci-mo  donned  his  white  kilt  and  moved  the  tiles  in  succession 
from  one  to  another  of  the  cloud  symbols  made  by  A-mi'-to-la  (A-16- 
sa-ka).  All  the  other  priests  stood  in  a  group  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trail,  where  Ci-mo  stood  holding  the  tray  of  yellow  pollen,  and 
Hon'-yi  the  blue.  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  had  a  meal  tray  ;  the  others  carried 
rattles.  All  then  sang  ;  Les'-ma  playing  the  flute.  As  they  sang, 
A-16-sa-ka  moved  the  staff  (nd-tci)  and  tiles,  advancing  them  one 
symbol  (cloud)  at  a  time,  and  then  carried  them  up  the  ladder.  The 
procession  followed  slowly  in  four  lines  of  four  each,  close  along  the 
pollen  trail,  singing  as  they  walked.  After  A-16-sa-ka  had  carried 
all  the  tiles  and  ud-tci  staff  to  their  ultimate  positions,  the  four 
chiefs,  sprinkling  meal  as  they  advanced,  went  up  on  the  roof. 
A-16-sa-ka  returned  to  the  chamber,  but  the  others  remained  sing- 
ing, and  only  four  chiefs  mounted  the  roof.  The  sun  rose  before 
the  ceremonial  raising  of  the  standard  on  the  roof  had  ended. 

After  eating  breakfast  all  slept,  but  before  noon  each  priest  made 
four  pd-Jio.  When  they  were  finished,  Ci-mo  laid  them  in  a  tray  in 
front  of  the  pou'-ya,  and  later  the  ceremonial  songs  were  sung  and 
the  courier  carried  them  to  the  shrines. 

August  10th  (sixth  day).  Ci-mo  tied  the  small  nd-tci  to  the  ladder 
at  sunrise,  and  after  breakfast  the  priests  began  making  pd-Jio,  each 
of  which  had  the  length  of  the  middle  finger. 

At  about  10  A.  m.  Wi-nu-ta,  having  carefully  bathed  his  head  in 
front  of  the  door,  swept  the  floor  and  spread  a  large  white  blanket 
on  it  just  east  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  horned  helmet  of  A-16- 
sa-ka.  Upon  this  blanket  he  placed  a  fine  buckskin,  and  rubbing 
his  body  with  white  prayer-meal,  girt  himself  with  a  kilt  and  sat 
down  on  the  buckskin.  Hon'-yi  then  carefully  took  up  his  ti-po-ni 
from  the  altar  and  reverentially  handed  it  to  Wi-nu-ta,  who  sat  on 
the  skin  facing  south.  Wi-nu-ta  took  off  the  surrounding  cord 
upon  which  hung  two  bits  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  began  unwinding 
the  cotton  string  which  enwrapped  it,  removing  outer  feathers  which 

1  Wooden  badge,  examples  of  which  are  figured  in  my  account  of  Na'-ac- 
nai-ya. 
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as  released  he  laid  down  on  the  tip  of  the  neck  of  the  buckskin. 
After  removing  from  the  ti-po-ni  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  of  the 
woodpecker  (Si-kya-tci),  and  bluebird,  with  one  or  two  others,  the 
end  of  the  string  was  reached,  which  he  placed  beside  the  feathers. 
Six  pieces  of  string  were  similarly  removed,  and  now  and  then  a 
breast  feather  was  released  as  the  string  was  unwound.  Hon'-yi 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  skin  and  smoked. 

Ci'-mo  meanwhile  made  four  blue  pd-Jio  with  black  points,  each 
the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  and  nine  black  iviL-pa-pa-lio}  Si- 
ky-aus'-ti-wa,  Hon'-yi,  Wi-nu-ta,  and  Tcu-a-ve-ma  also  made  pd-ho. 

Wi-nu-ta' s  operation  of  unwinding  the  ti-po-ni  was  very  carefully 
done,  and  occupied  a  long  time,  but  at  last  there  was  revealed  a 
small  symmetrical  ear  of  corn  set  in  a  slightly  conical  wooden  base. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  base  there  was  a  small  wad  of  cotton  and  numer- 
ous seed  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  beans,  melons,  squashes,  and 
piiion.  The  cup  or  base  was  about  three  inches  high,  two  and  one 
half  across  the  base,  and  two  across  the  top.  In  its  centre  was  a 
sharpened  wooden  peg  projecting  about  four  inches,  on  which  the 
ear  of  corn  was  impaled.  This  base  was  made  of  spruce  wood,  and 
each  segment  was  painted  one  of  the  colors  corresponding  to  a 
cardinal  point  upon  which  an  ear  of  corn  was  depicted.  The  rest 
of  the  cup  and  the  intervals  between  the  segments  was  painted 
white.  Wi-nu-ta  detached  the  old  ear  of  corn,  and,  assisted  by 
Ci'-mo,  after  a  careful  selection  among  several  ears  he  chose  a  new 
one  which  he  impaled  on  the  peg.  He  retouched  with  pigment  the 
figures  of  corn  on  the  cup,  following  the  old  lines.  The  new  ear 
was  painted  white  and  the  old  one  was  laid  on  the  blanket.  He 
added  a  drop  of  honey  to  the  cup.  He  then  renewed  all  the  eagle, 
turkey,  magpie,  bluebird  feathers,  etc.,  from  a  bundle  he  brought 
in  the  morning,  and  tied  up  the  ti-po-ni  in  its  former  wrappings. 
The  renovation  of  the  ti-po-7ii  occupied  about  two  hours.2 

When  he  had  finished  he  called  Hon'-yi,  who  came  and  stood  by 
him  on  the  skin  at  his  right,  both  facing  south.  Wi-nu-ta  then  rose 
and  held  the  ti-po-ni  in  front  of  himself,  the  base  resting  in  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand.  He  prayed  very  fervently,  Hofi'-yi  responding, 
and  then  gave  the  ti-po-ni  to  Ci'-mo,  who  held  it  as  Wi-nu-ta  had 
done,  and  likewise  prayed.  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  did  the  same  and  passed 
the  ti-po-ni  into  Hon'-yi's  hands,  who  prayed  fervently,  and  all  the 
others  who  had  sat  by  the  fireplace  responded,  Hon'-yi  added  a 
handful  of  meal  to  the  place  his  ti-po-ni  formerly  occupied,  and  set 
his  badge  in  it  by  the  altar.     The  pd-ho  were  then  distributed  by 

1  Wii-pa,  great,  long  ;  pd-ho,  prayer-stick. 

2  For  description  of  the  renovation  of  ti-po-ni  of  the  Ld-Ia-kon-ti  priestesses, 
see  American  Anthropologist,  July,  1S92. 
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the   courier   in    shrines,   the   distance  to  which  was  less  than  on 
previous  days. 

August  nth  (seventh  day).  —  Four  pd-ho,  two  annulets,  three 
small  sticks  and  a  small  wooden  cylinder  were  prepared  during  the 
forenoon,  but  there  was  no  ceremony  at  the  altar.  At  about  noon, 
Ci-mo,  accompanied  by  eight  persons,  left  Walpi,  bearing  these  ob- 
jects and  a  pd-a-ya  in  their  hands.  The  procession  went  to  Sheep 
Spring  (Ka-nel'-pa),  where  they  halted  while  Ci-mo  and  Tcu-a-ve-ma 
placed  pd-ho  in  the  crevices  near  the  water.  All  took  a  drink  of 
water,  and  set  off  again  up  the  valley  to  the  spring  Wi'-po,  where 
they  again  halted,  gathered  wood,  made  a  large  fire  and  cooked  food. 
All  ate  meat  and  salt  for  the  first  time  since  the  Flute  ceremony 
began.  After  a  tarry  of  three  hours  at  Wi'-po,  during  which  pd-ho 
were  deposited,  all  resumed  the  march.  At  the  main  drainage  ar- 
royo  a  pd-ho  was  deposited,  and  its  feathered  string  stretched  towards 
Walpi.  The  priests  then  continued  to  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
and  climbed  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  which  is  there  about 
300  feet  high.  They  halted  about  sunset,  and  camped  under  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  which  is  called  le-len-ti-ki-hn}  Many  old  sticks  in 
crevices  served  as  pegs,  upon  which  they  hung  their  bundles. 

August  12th  (eighth  day).  —  Just  as  the  morning  star  appeared, 
the  priests  roused  themselves,  and  proceeded  a  mile  further  to  the 
spring  called  Kwac'-ta-pa-hu,  where  they  filled  their  gourds  with 
water  from  the  middle  of  the  pool.  They  sang  their  songs  and 
played  their  flutes,  pointing  them  to  the  four  cardinal  points  in  se- 
quence. As  a  pd-ho  was  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  spring,  Les'-ma 
played  on  his  flute,  and  M6-mi,2  who  stood  on  the  bank,  sounded  the 
whizzer.  Les'-ma  lit  a  pipe,  and  after  the  old  men  had  smoked, 
Ci-mo  called  for  all  to  bring  their  prayer-sticks,  and  every  one  at 
the  signal  immediately  opened  his  bundle  and  gave  him  one  set  of 
pd-ho. 

When  the  priests  approached  Kwac'-ta-pa-hu,  they  halted  four 
times,  listening  for  the  sound  of  flowing  water.  On  arrival,  they  sat 
on  the  ledge  above  the  spring  and  sang  until  early  dawn,  and  then 
all,  led  by  Ci-mo,  went  outside  the  inclosure  of  the  spring  and  sub- 
stituted white  ceremonial  kilts  for  their  ordinary  clothing.  They 
tied  their  garments  in  a  blanket,  which  they  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  covered  the  bundle  with  a  white  mantle.  Cf-mo  drew 
with  sacred  meal  the  six  radiating  lines  corresponding  to  the  cardi- 
nal points,  and  set  his  ti-po-ni  on  their  junction,  near  the  west 
side  of  the  little  stream  which  issues  from  the  cave.  He  placed  a 
small  stick  about  two  paces  from  the  ti-po-ni,  on  the  trail  leading  up 

1  House  of  the  Flute  ceremonial. 

2  He  probably  personified  Pu-u-kon-ho-ya,  or  The  Little  War  God. 
vol.  vn.  —  no.  27.  19 
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out  of  the  spring,  and  sprinkled  meal  along  the  trail  for  about  thirty 
feet.  At  equal  distances  on  this  line  of  meal  he  made  four  symbols 
of  rain  clouds. 

Les'-ma  took  a  bit  of  clay  which  he  found  lying  there,  moistened 
it  with  water  and  spittle,  and  daubed  a  broad  white  mark  on  each  of 
Ci'-mo's  shoulders.  He  also  made  with  the  same  material  three 
finger-marks  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  on  the  upper  and  fore 
arm,  on  the  thighs,  knees,  across  the  shins,  and  on  each  cheek.  He 
also  rubbed  some  of  the  clay  in  the  hair  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
All  sang  as  this  was  done,  and  Les'-ma  marked  the  others,  and  last 
of  all  himself,  in  the  same  manner. 

All  then  advanced  in  a  group  to  the  edge  of  the  spring,  where 
the  water  trickled  from  the  pool.  They  advanced  a  pace  at  a  time, 
and  at  last  halted  and  sang,  Les'-ma  playing  a  flute.  Ci-mo  in  ad- 
vance, stood  on  a  rain-cloud  symbol  made  in  meal.  M6-mi  followed 
about  five  paces  behind  the  group,  sounding  the  whizzer  at  proper 
intervals. 

They  then  rapidly  passed  across  the  plain  from  the  spring  to  the 
east  edge  of  the  mesa,  and  when  they  reached  this  place,  Ci-mo 
set  his  ti-po-ni  on  the  earth,  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  mesa,  and  made  figures  of  four  rain-cloud  symbols  in  meal  on 
the  ground  near  the  spring.  The  priests  began  to  sing,  and  accom- 
panied their  song  with  rattles,  advancing  from  one  symbol  to  an- 
other, and  then  continued  on  their  course.  Half  way  between 
Wi-po  and  Walpi,  Ci-mo  halted  the  crowd  of  runners  and  again 
made  the  rain-cloud  symbols,  upon  which  he  placed  his  ti-po-ni  and 
a  large  pd-lio.  On  the  way  back  to  Walpi  this  was  repeated  five  or 
six  times.  Several  of  the  young  men  foraged  in  the  course  of  the 
return  to  the  pueblos,  collecting  corn-stalks.  At  the  ruin  called 
Tii-kin-o-bi  they  halted  again,  and  Ci-mo  made  radiating  lines  of 
meal  upon  which  he  set  his  ti-po-ni.  They  repeated  the  songs,  and 
the  priests  paced  from  one  rain-cloud  symbol  to  another,  as  in 
former  presentations.  At  some  small  mounds  near  Kannu's  new 
house  they  stopped  again,  and  there  ate  breakfast,  after  which  they 
went  on,  and  halted  (in  the  plain)  on  the  mound  fringed  with  young 
peach-trees,  about  opposite  a  point  half  way  between  Sitcomovi  and 
Walpi,  where  the  ti-po-ni  was  again  set  on  the  ground,  and  the  cere- 
mony mentioned  above  repeated.  They  took  the  trail  which  passes 
near  a  small  burro-pen,  and  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  mesa, 
proceeded  towards  the  narrow  part  of  the  mesa,  at  the  entrance  to 
Walpi.  An  assemblage  of  people  there  met  them,  and  just  back 
of  a  line  of  meal  drawn  across  the  trail  stood  Wi-nu-ta  and  Hon'-yi, 
also  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

As  Ci-mo  passed  down  into  the  break  at  this  narrow  point,  he 
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began  to  sprinkle  meal  upon  the  rock,  and  when  the  returning  Flute 
priests  drew  quite  close  to  the  line  of  meal,  they  gave  a  shout,  and 
broke  forth  into  the  same  song  they  had  sung  at  all  the  previous 
halts.  Wi-nu-ta  challenged  them  four  times,  and  Ci'-mo  replied. 
Then  Wi-nu-ta  and  Hon'-yi  turned  to  the  two  girls  (md-na),  who  pro- 
duced from  beneath  their  mantles  small  po-o-ta  (baskets),  each  con- 
taining two  ears  of  corn  and  a  ti-po-ni,1  one  belonging  to  Wi-nu-ta, 
the  Bear  chief,  the  other  to  Hon'-yi,  the  Snake  chief.  Each  of 
these  men  tenderly  took  his  badge,  and  rested  it  horizontally  on  his 
left  arm  as  Wi-nu-ta  advanced  to  Ci'-mo  and  delivered  a  long  ha- 
rangue to  the  purport  that  if  they  really  were  the  good  people  they 
claimed  to  be,  they  could  bring  rain. 

Wi-nu-ta  and  Hon'-yi  then  led  the  boy2  and  girls  successively  up 
to  Ci'-mo,  who  gave  to  each  maid  a  stick  and  annulet,  and  to  each 
lad  a  stick  and  cylinder,  being  careful  as  he  delivered  the  gift  to 
hold  it  in  his  right  hand,  with  point  projecting  before  him.  A  pro- 
cession was  then  formed,  in  which  Ci'-mo  led,  carrying  his  ti-po-ni 
and  pd-a-y a,  and  followed  by  a  line  consisting  of  Wi-nu-ta,  with  a  girl 
at  his  right,  the  boy,  another  girl,  Hon'-yi  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa. 

At  the  neck  of  the  mesa,  after  the  reception,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  and 
Ca-li-ko  and  another  woman  took  the  stalks  of  corn  which  the  Flute 
priests  carried  and  distributed  them  so  that  each  one  in  the  pro- 
cession carried  at  least  a  fragment.  The  rest  of  the  Flute  fraternity 
followed  the  first  line,  and  all,  singing  as  they  went,  proceeded  along 
the  front  of  the  pueblo.  At  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa's  house,  A-16-sa-ka 
(A-mi-to-la)  again  drew  a  line  of  meal  across  the  trail,  before  which 
all  halted,  still  singing.  He  next  made  four  cloud  symbols  on  the 
ground  in  meal,  just  as  he  did  when  the  standard  was  carried  to  the 
housetop.  The  groups  advanced  from  symbol  to  symbol,  halting  at 
each  to  repeat  a  stanza  of  their  song.  At  the  last  A-16-sa-ka  drew 
the  end  of  his  mon-ko-hu  along  the  line  of  meal,  and  Wi-nu-ta  rubbed 
off  the  remainder  from  the  trail  with  his  foot.3 

While  this  was  in  progress  several  of  the  women  plucked  sunflow- 
ers from  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Flute  priests  and  gave  them  to 
their  children.  The  group  passed  through  the  covered  way,  and  all 
entered  Cf-mo's  house,  the  ceiling  of  which  Wi-nu-ta  and  Hon'-yi 
decorated  by  thrusting  the  corn-stalks  through  the  line  of  cross 
rafters.  The  sunflowers  were  collected  from  the  bearers  and 
laid  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line  along  each  side  of  the  pollen 

1  The  dress  of  the  two  girls  has  been  described  in  the  "  Cipaulovi  Flute " 
(  Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.*).  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  maid  in  the  Snake 
dramatization. 

2  Boy  clothed  like  the  Snake  boy  in  the  Snake  drama. 

3  That  is,  "  opened  the  trail." 
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trail.  The  girls  and  boy  placed  sticks  on  each  side  of  the  pollen 
trail  just  in  front  of  the  pon'-ya,  and  others  deposited  long  rushes 
beside  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  four  sets  of  pd-Jio,  each  having 
the  length  of  the  distal  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  were  made  by 
Ci'-mo,  Wi-mi-ta,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  and  Hon'-yi,  and  these  were  distrib- 
uted shortly  after  noon  by  the  courier  (Tu-wa-mon-wi).  The  places 
of  deposit  were  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pueblo,  and  the  courier  did 
not  leave  the  mesa  2  when  he  placed  them  in  the  shrines. 

August  13th  (ninth  day).  —  About  1  a.  m.,  at  a  signal  from 
Ci'-mo,  Sii-pe-la  advised  by  A-mf-to-la  arranged  four  balls  2  of  mud 
in  a  quadrangle,  calling  out  the  name  of  a  cardinal  point  as  he  laid 
each  down  on  an  angle.  He  then  placed  four  others  apart  from  these, 
calling  each  of  these  by  the  name  of  some  specific  locality  near 
the  mesa.  He  then  placed  the  remaining  clay  balls  near  one  or 
another  of  these  eight,  adding  equal  quantities  of  small  sticks  to 
each  collection  of  mud  balls.  Each  man  at  his  option  laid  a  prayer- 
stick  in  whichever  pile  he  desired.  These  piles  were  then  put  in 
pouches  and  carried  to  the  zone  of  the  pollen.  They  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  appropriate  places  at  daybreak. 

About  2  a.  m.,  at  Ci-mo's  bidding,  the  priests  took  their  position 
around  the  altar.  Les'-ma  acted  as  pipe-lighter,  and  after  all  had 
smoked  they  prayed  and  sang,  closing  this  simple  ceremony  as  they 
began.  Ci'-mo  and  A-mi'-to-la  left  the  room  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  songs  and  sat  outside  carefully  scanning  the  stars  of  Orion. 

About  3  A.  m.  the  constellation  was  in  the  desirable  place,  and  all 
the  inmates  of  the  chamber  took  up  their  pd-Jw  and  their  rattles  from 
different  places  along  the  pollen  trail.  Ci'-mo  with  his  pd-a-ya  in  hand 
led  them  all  through  the  Tciib'-mo  court,  and  thev  sat  down  in  the 
main  plaza  of  Walpi  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  began  to  sing, 
accompanied  by  flutes.  Wi-nu-ta  and  K6-pe-li  constructed  over  the 
si-pa-pu  a  cottonwood  bower  {ki-si)  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Snake 
ceremonial.  As  soon  as  this  was  completed  Wi-nu-ta  raised  the  flat 
stone  in  the  ground  in  front  of  it  and  revealed  a  chamber  ten  inches 
deep.  When  they  had  dug  down  into  this  cavity  with  a  planting- 
stick,3  the  song  ceased,  and  Wi-nu-ta  entered  the  ki-si,  while  all  the 
others  passed  up  to  the  front  of  the  same,  and  handed  him  their 
pd-Jw.     A-mi'-to-la  passed  the  nd-kzvi-pi  to  Wi-nu-ta,  who  poured  the 

1  In  exactly  the  same  places  where  the  Antelope  "  sand  chief,*'  Ka-kap-ti  depos- 
ited the  offerings  of  the  Antelopes. 

2  Similar  clay  balls  and  small  wooden  twigs  called  "frog  young"  are  mentioned 
in  my  account  of  the  Cipaulovi  Flute  and  the  Walpi  Snake  ceremonials.  {Jour. 
Amer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vols.  ii.  and  iv.) 

8  At  Cipaulovi  there  was  a  race  up  the  mesa  at  daybreak  of  the  ninth  day. 
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liquid  it  contained  into  the  cavity  just  exposed.  Shortly  after,  or  at 
about  dawn,  all  went  back  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Wi-nu-ta  remained  at  the  ki-si}  after  all  the  pd-ho  had 
been  deposited,  and  closed  the  chamber  with  a  large  white  blanket, 
fastening  its  lower  edge  with  stones. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  the  priests  painted  their 
cheeks,  legs,  and  arms  with  white  lines.  They  made  cloud  emblems 
of  the  same  color  on  each  shoulder  and  parallel  straight  lines  on  the 
breast  and  back.  Two  white  bands  were  drawn  above  the  knees  and 
curved  white  lines  were  made  under  the  right  eye  and  left  jaw  All 
wore  many  shell  necklaces,  and  one  person  donned  the  horned  A-16- 
sa-ka  helmet  and  took  his  wu-pa-pa-ho. 

The  two  girls  (jnd-na)  and  the  boy  were  clothed  as  yesterday,2 
and  a  small  boy  was  dressed  as  an  A-16-sa-ka.  The  chiefs  then 
approached  the  altar,  and  each  took  his  own  ti-po-ui  from  it.3 

Ci'-mo  took  from  the  altar  the  gourd  of  water,  a  stick  with  annulet 
and  a  few  bullrushes,  and  Hoii'-yi  the  remaining  gourd  and  the  cylin- 
der with  its  stick.  They  formed  a  procession  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing members  in  order :  A-16-sa-ka,  Snake  girl,  Snake  boy,  Snake  girl, 
Ci'-mo,  Hoii'-yi,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  Kwa-tca-kwa,  Tcu-a-ve-ma,  Sii-pe-la, 
and  seven  others.  M6-mi  (warrior)  followed  in  the  rear  with  a  bow 
and  arrows  and  a  whizzer.  All  but  him  had  on  the  shoulder  a 
white  blanket  in  which  was  carried  a  single  pd-ho.  The  procession 
passed  around  the  pueblo,  down  the  south  trail  to  Ta-wa-pa  (sun 
spring). 

When  the  above-mentioned  persons  arrived  there,  they  sat  at  the 
north  side,  and  Ci'-mo  made  with  meal  two  sets  of  radiating  lines, 
upon  one  of  which  he  placed  his  tl-po-ni,  and  on  the  other  Hon'-yi's. 
Several  pd-ho  were  laid  northwest  and  southwest  of  the  same,  after 
which  all  smoked.  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  (his  ti-po-ni  was  on  the  mesa) 
passed  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  pool,  and  the  rest  sang  while 
Les'-ma  played  the  flute.  Presently  he  waded  4  into  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  and,  motioning   to   the  four  cardinal  points,   completely 

1  Wi-nu-ta  said  he  personified  the  holder  of  the  Bear  tl-po-Jii,  and  that  this  is  a 
sacred  place  of  the  Bear  people.  "We  celebrate  this  festival,"  he  said,  "for  rain, 
but  also  we  remind  Md-sau-wuh  that  the  Bear  chief  overthrew  him,  and  won  this 
land  (see  Snake  legend),  and  the  pd-ho  are  used  to  communicate  this  fact.  He 
will  thus  be  prevented  from  entering  the  village  another  year.  The  Snakes  do  the 
same  on  alternate  years,  but  the  Snake  chief  only  helped  overthrow  Md-sau-wuh  j 
the  Bear  chief  did  the  act." 

2  See  description  of  the  dress  of  these  in  Jour.  Amer.  Elk.  and  Aixh.  vol.  ii. 
No.  1. 

8  Wi-nu-ta  did  not  decorate  himself  and  did  not  leave  the  chamber ;  his  tl- 
po-ni,  wrapped  in  dry  grass,  hung  on  a  peg  in  the  house. 
4  As  described  in  the  Cipaulovi  Flute. 
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disappeared  under  the  water  and  planted  the  pd-ho  in  the  bed  of 
the  spring.  As  he  rose,  he  brought  a  handful  of  mud  and  came  out 
of  the  water  on  the  northwest  side,  and  then  went  around  to  the 
group  of  fellow-priests.  He  took  a  flute  (fia-len'-a)  and  again  passed 
to  the  northwest  and  then  into  the  middle  of  the  pool,  and  after 
holding  the  flute  towards  the  setting  sun,  blew  into  the  water,  caus- 
ing it  to  bubble.  This  he  repeated  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  and 
then  came  out  as  before,  and  going  to  the  group,  smeared  the  cylinder 
and  annulet  (which  had  been  whitened  before  leaving  the  chamber) 
with  the  mud  he  had  brought  up  from  the  bed  of  the  pool.  All  this 
time  the  song  continued,  with  Les'-ma  playing  on  the  flute  and  some 
(all  ?)  of  the  others  sounding  the  mo-si-li-li  (shell)  and  gourd  rattles. 

The  courier  and  two  other  priests  rushed  off  to  the  fields  and 
brought  corn-stalks  and  sunflowers.  All  decorated  their  heads  with 
three  sunflowers  each,  and  carried  two  corn-stalks  in  their  hands. 
Ci'-mo  gave  the  sticks  (zvu-pa-pa-ko)  back  to  the  girls  and  boy  after 
both  he  and  HoiV-yi  had  prayed  upon  them.  Su-pe-la  took  up  the 
nd-kzvi-pi  and  Ci'-mo  and  Hoh'-yi  their  ti-po-ni,  and  a  procession  was 
formed  to  ascend  the  mesa.  Two  lines  were  arranged  abreast,  fol- 
lowing the  arrangement  already  described  in  the  Cipaulovi  Flute. 
Four  cloud  symbols  were  made  in  meal  on  the  ground  and  the  lines 
of  priests  advanced  from  one  to  the  other,  the  girls  and  boy  throw- 
ing annulets  or  cylinders  1  on  the  rain-cloud  symbols  as  described  in 
the  account  of  the  Cipaulovi  Flute. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  march  of  the  Flute  So- 
ciety from  Ta-wa-pa  to  the  ki-si  on  the  mesa,  since  I  have  already 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  same  at  Cipaulovi.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  house  in  the  Walpi 
celebration,  and  that  there  is  no  A-16-sa-ka  at  Cipaulovi.  The 
casting  of  the  annulets  and  cylinders2  into  the  figures  of  the  rain 
clouds  drawn  in  sacred  meal  on  the  ground  is  the  same  in  both 
pueblos,  and  the  accompanying  events  at  the  ki-si  are  identical.  At 
their  conclusion  the  altar  slabs  were  tied  up  in  corn  husks  and  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  Flute  chief's  home.  No  purification 
ceremonials  were  observed.  The  following  explanation  of  the  his- 
torical drama  was  given  by  Ci'-mo. 

1  The  failure  to  see  a  race  up  the  mesa  does  not  prove  that  this  prominent 
ture  of  both  the  Snake  Dance  and  Flute  Ceremony  was  omitted.  The  attention 
of  future  students  is  called  to  the  secret  parts  of  the  Cipaulovi  Flute  observance 
which  eluded  me  during  my  studies  in  1891.  It  is  also  desirable  to  record  the 
Flute  observance  in  Miconinovi  and  Oraibi.  The  ceremony  in  the  former  pueblo 
will  occur  in  1896;  in  the  latter,  next  summer,  1895. 

2  These  annulets  and  cylinders  are  identical  with  those  placed  on  the  heads  of 
the  male  and  female  lightnings  of  the  Antelope  sand  picture  in  the  Snake  Dance. 
(See  Jour.  Atner.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  iv.) 
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In  early  times  the  Bear  people  and  the  Snake  people  lived  alone 
in  Walpi,  and  in  their  migration  from  the  north  the  Horn  or  Flute 
people  came  that  way  and  halted  at  the  spring  called  Kwac'-ta-pa. 
They  lived  there  a  considerable  time,  but  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  other  men  lived  in  their  neighborhood.  They  sent  forth 
Mountain  Sheep  to  spy  out  the  country,  and  he  reported  that  he 
had  seen  traces  of  other  peoples.  Accordingly,  early  one  morning 
we  set  forth,  accompanied  by  our  families.  We  had  at  that  time 
neither  horses  nor  burros,  but  we  carried  all  our  possessions  on  our 
backs. 

The  watchman  of  Walpi  was  A-16-sa-ka,  who  always  sat  on  the 
housetop.  He  spied  us  in  the  distance  and  announced  to  his  people 
that  we  were  coming.  Many  came  out  to  see  us,  but  remained  on 
the  mesa  while  we  were  in  the  plain.  As  we  advanced  we  halted 
at  intervals  and  sang,  just  as  we  did  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  village  all  the  people  had 
gathered  together,  and  they  drew  a  line  of  meal  across  the  trail,1  de- 
manding where  we  were  going  and  what  we  desired.  Our  chief 
said  :  "  We  are  of  your  blood,  Hopi.  Our  hearts  are  good  and  our 
speech  straight.  We  carry  on  our  backs  the  tabernacle  of  the  Flute 
altar.  We  can  cause  rain  to  fall."  Four  times  they  challenged  us 
as  we  stood  before  the  line  of  meal  outside  the  town,  and  as  many 
times  we  gave  the  same  reply.  After  the  fourth  response  A-16-sa-ka 
and  the  chiefs  erased  the  meal  from  the  trail  and  we  passed  into  the 
pueblo,  where  we  erected  our  altar,  sang  our  songs,  and  brought  the 
welcome  rain.  Then  the  Bear  and  Snake  chiefs  said,  "  Surely  your 
chief  shall  be  one  of  our  chiefs,"  and  hence  by  right  of  descent  in 
succession,  said  Ci-mo,  "  I  am  chief  to-day."  2 

J.  Walter  Fcwkes. 

1  This  method  of  "closing"  the  trail  is  mentioned  by  Spanish  writers.  See, 
also,  my  account  of  the  Na'-ac-nai-ya. 

2  The  Flute  observance  occurs  on  alternate  years  with  the  Snake  ceremonials. 


EXPLANATION   OF   THE   PLATES. 

Plate  I. 

Fig.  i.   Figurine  of  a  male  personage  from  the  Flute  altar. 
Fig.  2.    Figurine  of  a  female  personage  from  the  Flute  altar. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  i.    Stone  tile  from  the  Flute  altar. 
Fig.  2.    Stone  tile  from  the  Flute  altar. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  these  represent  female  and  male  Flute 
personages. 

Fig.  3.    Pd-a-ya  (moisture  rattle). 
Fig.  4.   Nd-tci  tied  to  a  section  of  a  ladder. 

This  is  in  reality  ^pd-ho  or  prayer-sticks,  with  lightning  symbols  on  the 
two  components ;  one  of  which  is  male,  the  other,  female. 

The  originals  of  these  drawings  were  made  by  the  late  A.  M.  Stephen, 
copied  for  the  half-tone  reproductions  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake. 

Figures  1  and  2  were  made  from  objects  which  were  held  in  such  vener- 
ation by  the  priests,  that  when  they  saw  the  drawings  they  sprinkled  sacred 
meal  upon  them  and  murmured  a  short  prayer. 


Plate  I. 


2. 


.Plate  J  J . 
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AFRICAN   RACES.1 

As  distinct  branches  of  science,  ethnology  and  anthropology  are 
barely  out  of  their  teens.  In  our  own  generation  has  the  African 
continent,  in  its  most  populous  and  characteristic  part,  been  explored 
and  roughly  mapped  out.  Many  important  tribes  and  languages  we 
do  not  yet  know,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  known  tribes  the 
information  we  possess  is  rarely  of  a  scientific  character.  As  com- 
pared with  the  past,  no  doubt,  knowledge  is  progressing  with  gigan- 
tic strides  ;  but  every  new  ray  of  light  only  makes  us  more  pal- 
pably feel  how  dense  is  the  darkness  which  still  covers  the  greater 
portion  of  the  continent.  No  one  should  therefore  suppose  that 
ethnology,  which  must  be  preceded  by  geography  and  philology,  has 
mastered  the  subject  of  African  races  and  tribes,  or  even  come 
thoroughly  to  understand  a  few  tribes.  Governments  have  been 
breaking  down  the  barriers  ;  explorers  and  missionaries  are  prepar- 
ing the  ground  ;  now  is  the  time  for  ethnologists  to  collect  and 
collate  facts  :  as  to  final  conclusions,  these  must  be  left  to  future 
generations.  The  vastness  of  the  theme  and  the  limitation  of  the 
space  forbid  detailed  reference  to  particular  tribes,  and  compel  us  to 
limit  our  attention  to  the  races  of  Africa. 

Many  criteria — such  as  the  color,  the  hair,  the  form  of  the 
skull  —  have  been  proposed  as  bases  for  the  racial  classification  of 
mankind.  All  have  been  helpful,  but  none  has  proved  adequate. 
All  are  one-sided  and  artificial,  failing  to  grasp  and  follow  through 
its  ramifications  the  principle  of  genealogy  which  seems  to  be  essen- 
tial for  a  natural  classification.  Nor  can  any  classification  be  com- 
plete so  long  as  so  many  African  tribes  are  unknown  or  unplaced. 

The  common  people,  the  world  over,  divide  mankind  into  white, 
yellow,  brown,  and  black  races,  without  troubling  themselves  much 
about  the  border  lines.  In  science,  also,  dividing  lines  have  come 
to  be  drawn  rather  on  the  basis  of  color  than  of  osteology. 

When  general  ethnology  was  in  its  infancy,  and  philology  its  nurse, 
racial  and  linguistic  divisions  were  often  confounded.     No  wonder, 

1  This  paper  was  prepared  by  request  for  the  World's  Congress  of  African 
Ethnology  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  It  was  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  up 
a  gap  in  the  programme,  and  be  available  for  a  mixed  audience.  The  aim  was 
concisely  to  state  the  present  condition  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  present  the 
views  of  the  author  or  establish  a  theory,  an  undertaking  which  would  have 
required  a  fulness  of  treatment  inconsistent  with  the  time  allowed.  The  author's 
state  of  health  has  prevented  him  from  making  additions.  The  paper  is  here 
printed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Folk-Tales  of  Angola,  lately  published  by  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society.  Its  original  title  on  the  programme  of  the  Congress 
was  "  African  Ethnology  and  Anthropology." 
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therefore,  that,  since  African  ethnology  is  still  so  young,  it  should 
be  affected  by  the  same  confusion.  The  time,  however,  seems  to 
have  come  for  it  to  put  off  the  swaddling-clothes  of  philology,  and 
try  to  walk  on  its  own  legs.  If  race  and  language  were  originally 
coextensive,  this  relation  was  changed  so  soon  as  races  began  either 
to  destroy  and  subdue  each  other,  or  to  mix  in  friendly  alliance. 
While  racial  traits  are  innate,  language  is  acquired,  and  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste. 

In  North  Africa  several  Berber  tribes,  and  also  the  Copts,  though 
Hamites,  speak  Arabic.  In  West  Africa  the  Liberians  and  Sierra- 
Leonians  speak  English,  though  pure  Negroes ;  and  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  Verde  and  other  Portuguese  islands,  though  black,  speak 
dialects  of  Portuguese.  In  South  Africa  the  Hottentots  of  Cape 
Colony  have  lost  their  native  tongue  and  adopted  Dutch  ;  the  Hill- 
Damara,  on  the  contrary,  though  by  race  Bantu-Negro,  speak  Hot- 
tentot ;  and  the  aboriginal  Wa-Simba,  as  well  as  imported  blacks,  of 
Madagascar,  have  adopted  the  Malayan  language  of  their  conquerors, 
without  losing  racial  characteristics.  Within  the  same  racial  field, 
the  Ba-Rotse  have  adopted  the  Sechuana  language  of  their  Ma-kololo 
conquerors,  and  retained  it  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
Again,  the  Hottentots  have  more  racial  affinity  with  the  Negroes, 
and  more  linguistic. affinity  with  the  Hamites. 

As  already  intimated,  a  classification  of  African  races  on  purely 
racial  and  genealogic  grounds  is  yet  to  be  made.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  such  a  classification,  Africanists,  when  speaking  of  ethnologic 
facts,  use  the  popular  linguistic  terminology,  the  result  being  con- 
fusion and  endless  misunderstanding.  In  their  scientific  allegiance. 
Africanists  are  divided  between  the  classification  of  Lepsius  and 
that  of  Fr.  Miiller.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Cust,  English 
writers  have  generally  adopted  that  of  Mtiller,  while  German  authors 
give  the  preference  rather  to  the  plan  of  Lepsius,  which,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  will  probably  be  the  classification  of  the  future.  The 
principal  difference  between  these  two  scholars  is,  that  Miiller 
insists  on  the  divergence  of  languages,  and  sets  up  numerous 
distinct  classes,  finding,  for  example,  in  his  Negro  group,  twenty 
irreducible  subdivisions  ;  while  Lepsius,  in  his  hunt  for  affinities, 
finds  them  in  abundance,  and  reduces  the  number  of  primordial  fac- 
tors. Discarding  the  ethnological  basis  for  linguistic  division,  he 
takes  grammatical  gender  as  the  principal  criterion,  and  certainly  it 
proves  a  valuable  though  limited  guide.  He  says  that  in  Africa  the 
paramount  factor  is  the  aboriginal  Nigritic  (/.  e.  Bantu-Negro)  stock, 
which  at  one  time  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  continent.  To  this 
he  adds,  as  second  factor,  the  Hamites,  and  to  their  blending  with 
the  aboriginal  Negro  he  ascribes  the  existence  of  the  Sudan  tribes 
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and  various  languages  of  mixed  forms.  Only  in  historic  times  do 
the  Semites  enter  as  an  important  factor.  The  six  main  linguistic 
(not  ethnologic)  divisions  proposed  by  Fr.  Miiller,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cust,  are  •  (1)  the  Semitic,  (2)  the  Hamitic,  (3)  the  Nuba-Fulah, 
(4)  the  Negro,  (5)  the  Bantu,  (6)  the  Hottentot-Bushman.  The  main 
divisions  of  Lepsius  are  three:  (1)  the  primitive  African  or  Ni- 
gritic,1  (2)  the  Hamitic,  (3)  the  Semitic.  The  primitive  African 
type  is  divided  into  :  (a)  the  Bantu,  or  pure  Negro  ;  (b)  the  mixed 
Negro,  comprising  the  Guinea  and  Sudan  Negro,  the  Fulah,  Nyam- 
Nyam,  Masai,  and  Nuba.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  he  subjoins 
to  the  Hamitic  as  respects  language,  and  the  Semitic  as  regards 
race. 

Both  are,  as  a  rule,  agreed  as  to  the  purely  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and 
Bantu  languages,  while  differing  with  regard  to  languages  of  mixed 
type.  Lepsius  subordinates  them,  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  morphologic  characteristics,  to  either  the  Hamitic  or  Nigritic 
main  divisions.  Miiller  gathers  the  heterogeneous  elements  into 
three  artificial  groups  :  one  for  the  Sudan,  one  for  North  Guinea, 
one  for  South  and  Central  Africa.  Thereby  he  gave  occasion 
for  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  languages  and  even  the 
tribes  embraced  in  these  groups  had  internal  affinities  depending  on 
a  common  origin,  and  were  totally  distinct  from  the  other  classes  ; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  many  languages  within  the  same  group  are 
quite  unconnected,  and  that  several  preserve  unmistakable  traces  of 
either  Bantu  or  Hamitic  derivation.  The  great  merit  of  Lepsius  is 
to  have  maintained  the  linguistic  unity  of  the  great,  compact,  and 
homogeneous  Negro  race.  He  continually  warns  his  readers  that 
the  dividing  lines  of  ethnology  are  far  from  coinciding  with  those 
of  linguistics,  and  Miiller  makes  the  same  remark,  so  that  these 
scholars  are  not  responsible  for  the  confusion  that  has  arisen. 

If,  for  the  time  being,  we  forget  the  linguistic  aspect,  and  survey 
the  continent  from  an  ethnologic  standpoint,  we  at  once  notice  that 
North  Africa,  including  the  Sahara,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  white, 
reddish,  or  light-brown  complexion,  with  wavy,  generally  black  hair 
and  rather  thick  lips,  but  all  admissible  into  the  white  race.  If  we 
listen  to  their  speech,  and  examine  into  their  ways,  we  find  that 
some  are  Hamites,  some  Semites.  From  history  we  learn  that  the 
Semites  are  recent  intruders,  while  the  Hamites  have  occupied 
North  Africa  from  time  immemorial.  South  of  the  Sahara,  all  the 
way  to  the  Cape,  we  see  one  solid  mass  of  black  humanity,  some- 
times no  darker  than  some  dark-tanned  specimens  of  the  Hamites, 
but  with  a  clearly  distinct  physique  and  features,  and  easily  recog- 
nizable by  their  woolly  hair.  On  the  border  line  between  the  white 
1  Including  the  so-called  Bantu,  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen. 
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and  black  races,  we  notice  from  Cape  Verde  to  Guardafui,  through 
the  continent's  greatest  width,  not  a  solid  belt,  but  a  loose  chain  of 
brown  people,  partaking  so  much  of  the  Hamitic  and  so  much  of  the 
Nigritic  type  that  the  best  judges  often  hesitate  as  to  whether  one 
is  more  black  or  white,  though  physically  they  rather  approach  the 
Hamitic  than  the  Nigritic  type.  If  we  listen  to  their  speech,  allit- 
eration and  initial  formations  remind  us  of  Bantu  speech,  while  the 
distinction  of  gender,  and  many  other  signs,  show  a  Hamitic  turn  of 
mind.  In  the  extreme  east  the  speech  is  distinctly  Hamitic,  and 
throughout  in  their  social  habits  the  Hamitic  resemblance  is  strik- 
ing. They  are  shepherds  or  traders,  warlike  and  domineering.  The 
agricultural  Negroes,  whose  territory  they  invade,  become  either 
their  victims  or  their  subjects.  These  brown  peoples  are  called 
Fulas,  or  Puis,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Lake  Tchad  and  beyond  ;  in 
the  centre  they  are  termed  Nyam-Nyam  and  Monbuttu ;  in  the  east 
they  are  called  Masai,  Galla,  and  Somal. 

Throughout  the  field  occupied  by  the  black  race,  we  notice  a 
sprinkling  of  small  Helot  tribes,  in  appearance  a  caricature  and 
miniature  of  the  Negro  race,  but  less  dark  in  color.  Their  language, 
too,  is  everywhere  distinct  from  Bantu.  In  South  Africa  these 
pygmies  are  called  Bushmen.  Related  with  them,  both  linguistic- 
ally and  structurally,  but  medium-sized  and  yellow-colored,  the 
Hottentots  are  crowded  into  the  southwest  corner  of  the  continent. 
The  Malays  of  Madagascar  need  no  special  mention. 

It  would,  therefore,  in  the  present  provisional  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, seem  proper  to  divide  the  races  of  Africa  as  follows:  (1)  The 
white  race,  subdivided  into  Hamitic  and  Semitic  ;  (2)  the  black, 
Bantu-Negro,  or  Nigritic  race ;  (3)  the  brown  races,  consisting  of 
the  Sudanese,  Pygmy,  and  Hottentot  subdivisions.  When  better 
known,  the  Pygmies,  as  unmixed,  may  claim  a  separate  place. 

In  their  occupation,  the  white  and  the  brown  races  aie  mainly 
pastoral  and  nomadic  ;  the  black  is  agricultural ;  the  Pygmies  and 
Bushmen  are  exclusively  hunters  and  fishermen,  without  permanent 
dwellings.  The  hunters  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  culture,  but  the 
black  agriculturists  are  surpassed  in  civilization  by  the  white  and 
brown  shepherds. 

About  the  origin  of  these  races  we  have  no  positive  historic 
data,  but  intimations  are  not  wanting  that  they  came  from  the 
northeast  by  way  of  Suez  and  Aden.  From  the  west  they  could 
not  have  come,  nor  from  the  south.  Nothing  suggests  a  northern 
origin.  We  know  that  the  cultivated  flora  and  domestic  fauna  of 
Africa  have  come  largely  from  Asia,  and  the  supposition  is  that 
the  African  settlers  have  followed  the  same  course.  The  northern 
and  western  Hamites  probably  came  in  from  Suez,  the  southeastern 
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Hamites  across  the  Red  Sea.  The  Puis,  of  the  Niger  basin,  are 
either  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  Bantu-Negro,  or  they  are  an  offshoot 
of  the  Hamitic  Punas,  and  therefore  brethren  of  the  Galla  and 
Somal.  The  Guinea  and  Bantu  Negroes  might  appear  to  be  autoch- 
thons, but  their  own  traditions  and  the  elements  of  their  culture 
seem  to  contradict  that  supposition.  The  physical  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  woolly-headed  blacks  of  Africa  and  Austra- 
lasia are  essentially  the  same.  The  theory  that  the  African  blacks 
branched  off  from  their  Australasian  cousins,  and,  like  the  Malays 
of  Madagascar,  drifted  from  the  east  across  the  ocean,  seems  as 
hazardous  as  the  undertaking  itself.  The  theory  locating  the 
starting  point  somewhere  between  the  Arabian  and  Indian  penin- 
sulas offers  less  improbabilities,  but  is  no  more  proved  than  any 
other  theory  on  the  cradle  of  the  Negro  race. 

Proceeding  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  races,  we  first  exclude 
the  Europeans  of  North  and  South  Africa,  the  Malays  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  even  the  Semites  of  North  and  East  Africa,  as  well 
known  and  unimportant  factors.  We  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  Hamitic  and  especially  on  the  Bantu-Negro  race;  for,  in  its 
pure  and  mixed  state  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  African  popula- 
tion. So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  terms  African  and  Negro 
have  come  to  be  used,  with  some  reason,  as  synonyms. 

The  Hamitic  family  in  Africa  consists  of  (1)  the  Libyans  and 
Berbers  (Imoshags)  or  western  Hamites  ;  (2)  the  old  Egyptians  and 
modern  Copts ;  (3)  the  Cushites,  or  Ethiopians ;  (4)  the  Punas, 
including  possibly  the  Puis  or  Fulas.  The  Hamites  are  usually 
placed  under  the  white  race,  but  their  complexion  becomes  darker 
and  darker  as  one  proceeds  from  west  to  east  and  south,  until  it 
merges  in  the  typical  color  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  western  Hamites  or  Berbers  have  a  fine  physique;  well- 
proportioned,  medium-sized,  long-headed,  as  are  all  Africans,  with 
white  though  tanned  complexion,  wavy  hair,  regular  nose,  and 
somewhat  receding  forehead.  In  the  south  the  admixture  of  Negro 
blood  becomes  apparent  in  a  darker  skin,  thicker  lips,  wider  nostrils, 
and  more  protruding  cheek-bones.  Many  Kabyles,  especially  in  the 
mountains,  are  so  blond  and  blue-eyed  that  some  have  held  them 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  or  to  have  a  Ligurian  origin. 
Others,  however,  consider  these  blonds  to  be  the  purest  Berber 
type.  Their  present  habitat  has  been  their  dwelling-place  from 
time  immemorial.  Berber  is  a  nickname  given  to  these  western 
Hamites  by  the  Arabs  because  of  their  strange  language.  They 
call  themselves  Imoshag,  that  is  to  say,  Free  Men,  and  such  they 
have  at  all  times  been.  The  great  civilization  of  their  Egyptian 
cousins,  the  luxury  of  Carthage,  the  power  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
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fire  of  Islam,  have  passed  by  or  over  them,  and  left  them  almost 
unchanged.  Never  daunted,  scarcely  influenced,  they  have,  how- 
ever, adopted  Islam,  but  without  sacrificing  their  own  individuality. 
Fierce  tribal  Independents,  they  have  not  even  allowed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  government.  Here  we  have  a  branch  of  the 
white  race,  naturally  the  equal  of  any  other,  showing  no  sign  of 
degeneration,  and  from  the  first  in  contact  with  the  best  civiliza- 
tions, yet  proudly  stationary  on  a  level  of  culture  but  slightly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Central  African  Negro,  who  for  thousands 
of  years  has  had  no  civilization  within  his  sight  or  reach. 

No  special  reference  need  be  made  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Their  type  and  civilization  are  well  known  from  their  monuments. 
Their  complexion  was  reddish  or  light  brown.  Their  descendants, 
the  Copts,  though  mixed  with  their  conquerors  and  crushed  under 
a  terrible  yoke,  still  remind  one  of  the  classic  Retu  type.  The 
old  Egyptian  way  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  elaborate 
wigs,  is  still  prevalent  among  several  Bantu  tribes  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  antiquity  and  purity.  These  habits,  added  to  the 
similarity  of  all  industrial  arts  and  household  articles  belonging 
to  the  modern  Bantu-speaking  Negroes  and  to  the  Egyptians,  show 
some  direct  or  indirect  connection  from  a  remote  time. 

Southeast  of  the  Egyptians,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
live  the  Bisharin,  who  are  the  Bedja  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Blemmyes  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cushites  of  the  Bible.  They 
are  often  confounded  with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nubas,  who 
are  of  Negro  origin,  and  both  peoples  together  are  called  Nubians. 
Physically  they  are  medium-sized,  long-headed,  light-brown,  and 
vary  greatly  in  feature.  Generally  the  nose  is  short  and  rounded, 
the  nostrils  wide  ;  like  the  Egyptians,  they  have  thick  lips  and  a 
small  chin.  Their  present  state  of  culture  is  not  such  as  to  suggest 
that  their  ancestors  once  vied  with  Egypt  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  The  Meroitic  monuments  and  inscriptions  are  largely  the 
work  of  Cushites  and  Blemmyes,  and  Lepsius  thinks  that  the  key 
to  the  undeciphered  inscriptions  may  be  found  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  Bisharin. 

The  Abyssinians  proper  are  of  Semitic  race,  but  the  Agau  are 
Hamitic,  and  so  are  the  Falasha,  though  Jews  in  religion. 

East  and  south  of  Abyssinia  are  the  Danakil,  the  Somal,  and 
the  Galla,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  be  Punas,  or  Phutites,  that  is, 
according  to  derivation  of  the  names,  people  of  Phut,  the  third 
son  of  Ham.  The  Danakil  do  not  differ  much  from  the  Bisharin 
in  appearance,  but  the  Somal  often  show  a  taller  stature,  a  darker 
complexion,  and  a  wilder  bearing.  All  are  pastoral  and  nomadic. 
The  Galla,  who  are  said  to  number  eight  millions,  and  reach  from 
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Abyssinia  to  Lake  Victoria,  are  dark  like  the  Negroes,  and  must  be 
mixed  with  them,  but  their  hair  is  not  woolly.  Already,  in  Egyptian 
paintings,  the  Punas  are  represented  in  three  colors,  reddish,  brown, 
and  black,  the  latter  color  belonging  to  their  subjects,  who  may 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Galla.  These  are  partly  Christian 
and  Mohammedan,  but  for  the  most  part  Pagan.  The  heathen 
Gallas  are  cordially  hated  by  the  Somal,  who  are  Moslems. 

More  than  4,000  years  ago,  the  Egyptians  procured  their  incense 
from  the  land  of  the  Punas,  now  the  Somali  coast  opposite  Aden, 
where  incense  and  myrrh  trees  still  thrive.  From  the  red-skinned 
Punas  the  Red  Sea  derived  its  name.  The  Phoenicians,  and  through 
them  the  Pceni  of  Carthage,  though  speaking  a  Semitic  language, 
and  children  of  Canaan,  according  to  the  Bible,  came,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  assuredly 
derived  their  name  from  the  Punas.  Among  the  things  which  the 
old  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  Punas,  in 
in  addition  to  the  famous  incense,  we  find  large  quantities  of  gold 
and  other  minerals,  ivory,  ebony,  ostrich  feathers  and  eggs,  skins 
of  wild  animals,  cattle,  giraffes,  dog-faced  monkeys,  leopards,  and 
Negro  slaves.  These  slaves  were  not  only  sold  by  the  Hamitic 
Punas,  but  also,  and  in  greater  number,  by  the  Negro  nation  of  the 
Uaua,  the  ancestors  of  the  Nuba.  While  the  Greeks  used  the 
name  Ethiopians  indiscriminately  for  dark-haired  Cushites  and 
Negroes,  the  Egyptians  distinguished  the  Negroes  by  the  name  of 
Nahasi. 

The  brown  Fulas,  or  Puis,  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  basins, 
are  a  fine,  intelligent,  powerful,  conquering  people,  of  pretty  high 
Moslem  culture.  Their  dialects,  customs,  and  history  have  been 
described  by  able  French,  German,  and  English  writers.  Notwith- 
standing, ethnologists  and  linguists  are  still  at  variance  in  regard 
to  their  classification.  Fr.  Miiller  tried  to  give  them  an  independ- 
ent racial  and  linguistic  position.  Though  confessing  that  there 
is  no  family  likeness  between  them,  he  joined  the  Fulas  with  the 
Nubas,  the  Nyam-Nyam,  Monbuttu,  and  Masai,  and  thus  constituted 
the  Nuba-Fula  group,  of  which  subsequent  writers  have  made  a 
race.  Lepsius,  on  linguistic  and  ethnologic  grounds,  declares  them 
to  be  originally  Bantu-Negro,  but  so  diluted  with  Hamitic  admix- 
ture as  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  races,  and  so  happily 
blended  as  to  show  political  superiority  over  both  parent  stocks. 
Reichardt,  an  authority  on  the  Fula  (Fulde)  language,  was  struck 
with  Semitic  affinities.  The  latest  theory  is  that  of  G.  A.  Krause,  a 
specialist  on  Fula,  and  of  A.  W.  Schleicher,  a  specialist  on  Somali, 
who  agree  in  classing  the  Puis  or  Fulas  with  the  Hamites. 
Schleicher  even  suggests  that  the  Fula  and  Somali  languages  were 
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one  up  to  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  Fulas  at  the  extreme 
west  of  the  continent  are  a  colony  of  the  Somal,  who  occupy  its 
extreme  eastern  horn.  Lastly,  the  missionary  Christaller  delights 
in  completing  the  circle  of  East-African  Punas,  Asiatic  Punicians 
(Phoenicians),  North-African  Puni  (Carthaginians),  and  West-African 
or  Sudanese  Puis  or  Fulas,  all  of  one  name  and  descent,  as  if  from 
Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham.  Ful,  in  the  Fula  tongue,  signifies 
light  brown  or  reddish,  just  as  Pun  did  in  ancient  Hamitic.  At 
the  time  of  the  Semitic  invasion,  in  the  seventh  century,  Fulas 
were  met  in  southern  Morocco,  and  driven  south  to  the  Senegal. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Fulas  are  mentioned  in  Bornu ;  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  are  numerous  throughout  Bornu  and  Ba- 
ghirmi.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  they  revolutionized  the  whole 
Sudan,  founded  great  kingdoms  and  dynasties  which  are  not  yet 
on  the  wane,  and  gave  a  Moslem  civilization  to  their  black  sub- 
jects over  an  immense  area.  The  kingdoms  of  Gandu,  Sokoto,  and 
Adamaua  are  Fula  with  a  population  chiefly  Negro.  Krause  dis- 
tinguishes two  classes  of  Fulas,  —  one  of  reddish  or  light  brown 
complexion  and  almost  Aryan  features,  spare,  grave,  and  command- 
ing ;  the  other  dark  brown  or  black  and  fleshy,  these  also  intelligent, 
but  merry  and  given  to  pleasure.  The  first,  speaking  also  Hausa, 
prevail  in  Sokoto ;  the  second,  speaking  also  Kanuri,  prevail  in 
Bornu. 

The  northwestern  wing  of  Muller's  Nuba-Fula  group,  the  Nuba, 
has  been  proved  (?)  by  Lepsius  to  belong  originally  to  the  Negro 
stock,  but  to  be  deeply  modified,  both  ethnically  and  linguistically, 
by  strong  Hamitic  admixture.  The  Hill-Nubas  have  preserved 
Negro  features,  while  the  Nubas  of  the  Nile  valley  have  almost  lost 
them.  Some  of  the  latter  were  brought  to  their  lowest  present 
habitat  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  in  order  to  supersede  and  check 
the  troublesome  Blemmyes,  who  were  driven  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Nubas  accepted  Christianity, 
and  under  Silko  revived  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Uaua.  They 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  culture,  and  succumbed 
only  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Semitic  and  Moslem  ascend- 
ancy. Lepsius  suggests  that  the  undeciphered  Nubian  inscriptions 
may  largely  be  the  work  of  these  Christian  Nubas,  though  probably 
written  in  the  dialect  of  their  Bedja  neighbors. 

The  brown  Nyam-Nyam  and  Monbuttu  seem  to  be  ethnically 
related  to  the  Fan,  though  the  latter  speak  a  Bantu  language.  The 
famous  Masai,  in  all  points  showing  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Hamitic  stock,  also  belong  to  the  chain  of  brown  tribes. 

Passing  now  to  the  black  race,  our  statement  that  there  is  only  one 
black  or  Negro  race  in  Africa,  that  it  consists  of  both  the  so-called 
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Bantu  and  Negro  races,  and  that  the  Bantu  is  the  pure  stock, 
strikes  against  a  popular  myth,  which,  though  but  a  few  years  old, 
is  spreading  its  branches  and  casting  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over 
English  literature.  I  mean  the  belief  that  the  Negro  and  Bantu 
are  different  races.1  It  is  a  comfort  that  it  is  practically  discarded 
by  German  Africanists.  This  myth  can  easily  be  traced  to  Fr. 
Muller's  classification  as  popularized  by  Dr.  Cust,  and  indirectly 
to  the  caricature  which,  in  the  old  slaving  times,  naturalists  palmed 
off  as  the  Negro  type.  If  we  connect  this  myth  with  Dr.  Cust's 
book,  we  by  no  means  hold  him  responsible  for  it.  He  clearly 
stated  from  the  outset  that  his  classification  was  linguistic,  and 
not  ethnologic  ;  that  it  was  not  final,  but  provisional ;  that  his  object 
was  not  to  describe  African  languages,  nor  classify  them,  but  simply 
to  catalogue  the  vast  material  of  African  philology,  "keeping  his 
text  colorless  as  to  his  opinions."  "Rightly  or  wrongly,"  as  he 
says,  he  adopts  the  main  divisions  of  Miiller,  because  these  suited 
him  best,  and  he  regrets  that  Lepsius  had  not  sooner  published 
his  theory.  In  regard  to  the  purely  linguistic  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  Upper  Guinea  and  Bantu  languages,  he 
marshals  the  opinions  of  Norris,  Goldie,  Latham,  Bleek,  Lepsius, 
and  Christaller  against  an  absolute  separation  of  these  two  branches, 
and  finds  no  voice  to  support  Miiller  in  its  favor.  If  he  says  that 
the  Bantu  is  not  Negro,  the  context  shows  that  for  him  Negro  has 
a  geographic  signification.  He  distinctly  states  that  his  Negro 
group  is  not  a  family,  because  its  clusters  lack  internal  relationship, 
and  have  no  common  origin.  Yet  the  impression  seems  to  spread 
in  English  books  that  there  is  a  family  of  Negro  languages  in  the 
same  sense  as  there  is  one  of  Bantu  tongues.  The  author  of  an 
excellent  Kongo  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  though  acknowledging 
the  physical  and  mental  similarity  of  the  Guinea  and  Bantu  natives, 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  as  a  scientific  dogma  that  their  languages 

1  I  have  been  asked  to  give  proofs  for  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  racial 
difference  between  the  blacks  of  Upper  Guinea  and  Sudan  and  those  speaking 
Bantu  languages.  The  proofs  could  be  given  under  the  following  heads  :  (i)  All 
writers  who  talk  about  a  Bantu  race  were  either  never  in  Africa  or  were  ac- 
cruainted  only  with  Bantu  nations.  (2)  All  the  writers  who  lived  with  natives  of 
both  regions  are  agreed  as  to  their  racial  oneness,  as  far  as  their  personal 
experience  goes.  A  few,  of  course,  have  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  books  and 
journals  against  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.  (3)  Natives  of  Upper  Guinea 
and  of  the  Bantu  field  cannot  be  distinguished  on  photographs  any  more  than  in 
reality  when  they  wear  the  same  garb.  (4)  The  natives  themselves  know  of  no 
such  distinction,  and  no  African  word  has,  nor  will,  ever  be  found  to  express 
that  distinction.  (5)  My  personal  experience  of  nine  years  with  people  of  the  two 
regions,  to  which  can  be  added  that  of  a  number  of  reliable  eye-witnesses  from 
Africa. 
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have  no  more  in  common  than  they  have  with  the  Aryan,  Semitic, 
or  Ural-Altaic  families. 

The  linguistic  question  is  introduced  here  simply  to  show  that 
it  gives  no  support  to  ethnologic  errors  which  I  think  it  is  time 
to  check.  We  should  no  longer  hear  the  statements  that  there  is 
a  Bantu  race  distinct  from  the  Negro  race ;  that  the  Bantu  are 
physically  and  mentally  superior  to  the  Negroes  of  Upper  Guinea; 
that  the  American  Negroes  have  been  exclusively  imported  from 
Upper  Guinea,  and  are  therefore  inferior  to  the  Bantu.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Bantu  are  strongly  represented  in  our  American  Negroes  ; 
that  these  are  physically  and  mentally  on  a  par  with  the  Bantu  and 
Guinea  Negroes  ;  that,  while  the  languages  of  Guinea  have  preserved 
only  a  few  traces  of  Bantu,  the  Guinea  Negroes  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Bantu ;  that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  state 
of  culture,  the  Guinea  Negroes  have  attained  a  higher  state,  but 
that  this  is  due  to  longer  intercourse  with  whites  and  Hamites. 
Both  in  structure  and  in  function,  in  character,  mode  of  life,  polit- 
ical economy,  folk-lore,  and  religion,  the  African  Blacks  or  Negroes, 
of  both  Guinea-land  and  Bantu-land,  form  one  compact  and  homo- 
geneous race,  which  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ability  compares 
favorably  with  other  heathen  races.  If,  in  practice,  it  has  shown 
itself  morally  inferior  to  some  other  races,  numerous  examples 
show  that  this  inferiority  is  not  so  much  constitutional  as  due  to 
secular  mis-education,  erroneous  beliefs,  and  deplorable  social  condi- 
tions. 

As  second  cause  of  the  myth,  we  indicate  the  traditional  caricature 
of  the  Negro  as  drawn  by  naturalists  who  thought  he  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  the  gorilla  and  man.  The  most  unshapely 
skull,  the  lowest  forehead,  the  flattest  nose,  the  most  prognathous 
jaws  and  teeth,  the  thickest  lips,  the  darkest  skin,  and  the  woolliest 
hair,  long  arms,  big  feet  with  protruding  heels,  were  put  together 
and  declared  to  be  the  typical  Negro.  When  travellers  and  mis- 
sionaries went  to  Natal,  and  later  on  to  Central  Africa,  expecting 
to  find  there  that  typical  Negro,  they  were  surprised  to  find  beings 
decidedly  human  ;  and,  as  mankind  seems  bound  to  find  the  true 
mean  only  after  having  gone  to  extremes,  they  not  only  said  their 
Africans  were  not  Negroes,  but  they  set  up  another  type,  idealizing 
the  body,  the  color,  and  the  features  of  their  African  (especially 
Zulu)  friends,  and  they  called  this  the  Bantu  type.  The  truth  is 
that  this  higher  type  is  found  in  Upper  Guinea  as  frequently  as  in 
Bantu-land,  while  the  Negro  of  the  former  type  is  no  more  unknown 
in  Bantu-land  than  in  North  Guinea.  The  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  is  the  true  average  Negro  of  all  Africa.  He  is  the  ideal 
type  of    man    for    tropical    and    malarial  countries,  for  which  the 
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ideal  white  man  is  quite  unfit.  The  typical  color  of  the  African 
Black  or  Negro  race  is  no  more  the  black  of  the  chromatic  scale 
than  the  typical  color  of  the  white  man  is  that  of  chalk.  As  a 
healthy  white  man  has  a  decided  reddish  or  brownish  tinge,  so  has 
the  healthy  Negro.  And  as  the  rich  complexion  of  the  Southerner 
looks  peculiar  only  in  the  North,  while  the  pale  color  of  the 
Northerner  looks  sickly  in  the  sunny  South,  so  the  typical  color 
of  the  Negro  looks  out  of  place  only  outside  of  his  home-land, 
where  it  is  the  most  appropriate  hue.  His  normal  color,  when 
washed  and  oiled,  is  that  of  a  fresh  and  fully  matured  horse- 
chestnut.  There  are  full-blooded  Negroes  in  Africa  who  are  as 
light  as  the  average  mulatto,  and  we  have  known  old  white  resi- 
dents in  Africa  the  skin  of  whose  face  and  hands  was  as  dark  as 
that  of  pure  Negroes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pitch-black 
is  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  Negro  blood.  As,  in  the  reversion  to  the 
white  type  after  miscegenation,  the  bleaching  process  does  not  stop 
at  the  normal  white  color,  but  goes  on  to  an  unusual  whiteness,  so 
observations  seem  to  suggest  that  reversion  to  the  black  type  goes 
beyond  the  average  dark  brown  of  the  Negro  to  coal-black. 

The  unity  of  the  African  Negro  race  is  moreover  apparent  in  its 
mental  and  moral  make-up.  To  the  west  as  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Kamerun,  we  find  the  same  predominance  of  the  emotional  over 
the  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  human  nature.  Hence  the  love 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  of  trade,  of  music,  of  rhetoric,  style,  ceremony, 
and  of  emotional  religion. 

The  ethnology  of  South  Africa  has  been  favored  above  that  of 
east,  west,  and  central  Africa  by  the  scientific  labors  of  such 
scholars  as  Dr.  Bleek  and  Dr.  G.  Fritsch ;  Bleek  directing  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  languages,  Fritsch  mainly  to  the  structural 
and  functional  anthropology  of  the  races  and  tribes.  By  them  the 
linguistic  and  ethnologic  types  of  the  Hottentot,  Bushman,  and 
South-African  Bantu-Negro  have  been  fairly  established. 

The  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen  are  very  small  factors  in  the 
formation  of  African  nations  ;  but  scientifically  they  offer  the 
highest  interest.  The  Hottentots  are  semi-civilized;  they  have 
largely  lost  their  language,  and  will  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  white 
and  black  races.  The  Bushmen  are  doomed  to  give  up  their  wild 
hunting  life,  or  to  be  destroyed.  Physically,  both  the  Hottentots  and 
the  Bushmen  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  Negro  type  than  to 
the  Hamitic.  They  differ  from  the  Negro  in  color,  the  Bushmen 
being  slightly  lighter,  the  Hottentots  much  more  so.  Their  typical 
straight  forehead,  sunken  nose,  tapering  chin,  thinner  lips,  and 
plentiful  wrinkles  also  give  them  a  facial  expression  quite  different 
from  that  of    the  Negro.     In  stature  the  Bushmen  are  far  below 
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the  average  Negro,  the  Hottentots  but  slightly  so.  The  Bushmen 
are  inveterate  nomads  and  hunters,  incapable,  it  seems,  of  settling 
down  to  anything.  The  Hottentots  are  pastoral,  and  yield  to 
Christianity  and  civilization.  Both  show  considerable  ability  in 
their  specialties.  By  their  rock-paintings,  the  Bushmen  remind 
one  of  the  North-African  Hamites.  In  language  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Bushmen  differ  completely  from  the  Bantu-Negro.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  their  language  is  found  in  their 
clicks.  In  morphology,  the  Hottentot  language  evinces  some 
peculiarities  of  the  Hamitic  family.  It  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Bushmen,  but  a  common  origin  is  probable. 

Just  what  the  exact  relation  of  the  Bushmen  with  the  Pygmies  is 
has  not  yet  been  scientifically  established.  In  South  Africa  all  the 
tribes  of  undersized  wild  hunters,  speaking  non-Bantu  languages, 
are  called  Bushmen.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Bushmen  are  South- 
African  Pygmies,  and  the  Pygmies  are  Central-African  Bushmen. 
The  Pygmies  are  generally  covered  all  over  with  hair,  while  the 
Bushmen  are  strangely  destitute  of  it.  Pygmies  have  been  found 
all  over  the  Negro  field  where  great  forests  offer  them  a  safe  retreat 
and  profitable  hunting-grounds.  Though  all  of  small  size  and 
brownish,  they  vary  in  stature  and  color,  probably  also  in  language, 
but  their  style  of  life  is  uniformly  that  of  the  nomadic  hunter.  Bows, 
arrows,  traps,  dogs,  and  fowls  are  all  they  care  to  possess.  Their 
glory  is  to  hunt  and  kill  the  elephant.  They  are  doomed  to  be 
finally  absorbed  by  the  great  Negro  race. 

As  we  noticed  two  extreme  descriptions  of  the  physique  of  the 
Bantu-Negro,  so  two  extreme  opinions  are  popularly  held  in  regard 
to  his  state  of  culture  and  frame  of  mind.  Some  think  that  he  lives 
like  the  Pygmy,  roaming  about  without  a  home  and  destitute  of  all 
comforts;  that  he  is  a  savage  without  knowledge  of  God  or  a  future 
life,  worshipping  sticks  and  stones,  thirsting  after  his  neighbor's 
blood,  living  penuriously,  without  family  organization  ;  that  he  is  an 
incorrigible  idler,  liar,  drunkard,  and  thief,  unable  to  conceive  any  of 
the  lofty  ideals  which,  like  the  pillar  and  the  cloud,  guide  the  onward 
and  upward  march  of  white  mankind,  and  for  this  reason  doomed 
to  perpetual  destruction.  Others  represent  him  as  the  man  of 
Eden,  innocent  in  his  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  supplied  with 
all  his  needs  by  bountiful  nature,  equally  far  removed  from  the 
opulence  and  squalor,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  civilized  countries  ; 
yearning  after  a  fuller  knowledge  of  God  and  peaceful  arts,  but 
cruelly  destroyed  by  the  slave-dealing  Arab  and  corrupted  by  the 
rum-dealing  and  immoral  white  trader.  The  truth  is  found,  as  ever, 
between  the  extremes.  These  are  true  in  some  cases,  but  not  in 
the  average.  As  physically  the  African  Negro  differs  from  the 
white  man  only  in  the  quantity  of  pigment,  the  form  of  the  hair,  and 
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the  ability  to  stand  more  malaria,  so  his  material,  moral,  and  social 
state  of  culture  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  non- 
Christianized  people  the  world  over.  It  only  differs  in  degrees. 
Every  African  negro,  as  a  rule,  has  his  own  house  or  hut,  which  is 
fairly  comfortable.  He  owns  some  pottery,  wooden  ware,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  weapons,  native  cloths,  or  skins.  He  has 
a  home  with  wife  and  children,  or  as  many  houses  as  his  industry 
enables  him  to  contract  wives.  He  can  have  as  much  land  as  he  is 
willing  to  cultivate,  and  can  raise  large  or  small  cattle  without 
expense  for  feeding  it.  He  lives  in  a  town  with  fellow-men,  who,  if 
they  are  the  cause  of  many  of  his  troubles,  are  also  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  him.  He  is  a  member  of  a  political  organization  very 
much  like  ours,  and  takes  part  in  its  intrigues,  elections,  and  military 
expeditions.  He  lives  in  contact  with  other  tribes,  with  whom  he 
barters  the  excess  of  his  comforts  of  life.  He  believes  that  there  is 
a  great  God  who  made  all  things  and  knows  his  every  thought  and 
want ;  he  believes  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  both  for  himself  and 
his  loved  ones.  He  thinks  he  is  surrounded  by  spiritual  beings, 
some  friendly  and  some  hostile.  He  whiles  away  the  time  by  fairy 
tales,  myths,  fables,  proverbs,  and  riddles  ;  tries  to  forget  his  afflic- 
tions in  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  the  lullaby  of  music,  or  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  native  opium,  and  liquor.  He  is  liable  to  all  the  miseries 
caused  by  passions,  vice,  and  crime  :  nor  does  he  lack  some  noble 
sentiments.  One  great  difference,  however,  is  the  absence  of  all 
luxuries,  in  arts  and  literature  as  well  as  in  material  civilization. 
The  king,  with  all  his  power,  has  to  be  content,  in  material  things, 
with  much  the  same  articles  as  the  slave.  The  four  main  causes  of 
the  cultural  inferiority  and  of  the  miseries  of  the  African  Negro's  life 
can  be  reduced  to  four  heads,  namely,  first,  the  lack  of  a  written 
literature ;  second,  the  institution  of  polygamy ;  third,  that  of  slav- 
ery ;  fourth,  and  chiefest,  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  race  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  depend  on  the 
healing  of  these  four  sores.  The  slave-trading  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  rum-trade  of  nominal  Christians  are  ghastly  evils,  imported  by 
foreign  intruders,  and  they  can  be  reduced  or  suppressed  by  gov- 
ernments ;  but  polygamy,  domestic  slavery,  and  witchcraft  are  im- 
measurably more  baneful,  and  will  yield  only  to  the  influence  of 
religion. 

The  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  of  South  Africa  and  the  Hamitic 
tribes  of  North  Africa  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  arid  stretches  of 
land.  Already  few  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  Negroes, 
they  have  only  limited  chances  for  expansion.  Nearly  all  fertile 
and  habitable  Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bantu-Negro  race,  which 
can  there  multiply  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  As  only  a  few 
districts  are  suitable  for  the  white  race,  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
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a  final  spoliation  of  the  continent  by  the  whites,  nor  of  any  serious 
check  on  the  national  development  of  the  race.  In  the  Sudan, 
where  they  are  ruled  by  semi-Hamitic  and  Islamite  conquerors,  the 
Negroes  have  to  some  extent  put  on  the  garb  of  Islam ;  but  their 
convictions  are  no  deeper  than  their  knowledge.  The  great  mass 
of  the  race  is  pagan.  It  has  no  creed  to  oppose  to  Christianity, 
and  is  rapidly  accepting  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purest  type. 

In  statesmanship  the  Bantu-Negroes  have  shown  ability  to  govern 
themselves  in  great  feudal  states,  like  those  of  Dahomey,  Ashantee, 
Kongo,  Lunda,  etc.  But  European  arms  and  tactics,  commerce  and 
missions,  are  at  work  shattering  or  undermining  all  native  time- 
worn  states  and  institutions.  Governments  do  the  plowing,  traders 
the  fertilizing,  and  missionaries  the  sowing,  from  which  in  due  time 
a  new  order  of  things  will  spring  up.  In  this  new  order,  language 
will  be  the  great  factor  in  the  forming  of  new  nations.  Wherever 
a  native  language  shall  develop  a  literature  able  to  compete  in  its 
own  field  with  a  European  rival,  there  a  national  state,  with  native 
characteristics,  will  come  into  existence.  The  literary  language  will 
absorb  cognate  dialects  and  surrounding  weaker  languages.  Where, 
as  in  most  parts  of  Guinea,  there  is  no  great  language  and  nation 
able  to  resist  English  or  French,  these  languages  will  supersede  the 
vernacular. 

The  Mande  cluster  may  unite,  develop  a  literature,  and  live. 
Some  dialect  of  the  Puis  will  probably  gain  predominance,  and  ab- 
sorb minor  Negro  dialects  as  well  as  other  dialects  of  Fulde.  The 
Hausa  will  more  and  more  become  the  general  language  of  the  Cen- 
tral Sudan.  In  East  Africa,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  vast  a 
region  may  yet  accept  Suahili  as  its  literary  language.  As  a  trade 
language,  it  is  already  used  up  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
beyond,  and  it  has  compelled  German  and  British  authorities  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  semi-official  language  alongside  with  English  or  German. 
In  South  Africa,  white  colonists  will  not  allow  any  native  language 
to  establish  itself  permanently  with  a  native  and  national  literature. 
In  West  Africa,  Angola  may  be  the  first  to  develop  a  great  and 
strong  African  nation,  and  a  native  literature  in  the  general  language 
called  Ki-mbundu,  which  Portuguese  authorities  and  commerce  are 
rapidly  spreading  over  their  vast  and  rich  possessions  on  the  west 
coast.  In  Central  Africa,  the  Kongo,  Teke,  Luba,  Lolo,  Fan,  Ganda, 
and  Nyam-Nyam  languages  may  blossom  into  national  literatures ; 
and  these  will  form  the  nuclei  of  regenerated  African  states  built 
after  the  best  models  of  modern  Christendom. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  great  pity  if  all  those  grand  Bantu  languages 
should  disappear,  and  all  the  African  mind  and  sentiment  be  forced 
into  the  strait-jackets  of  European  forms  of  speech. 

Hcli  Chatelain. 
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AFRICAN    FETISHISM. 

As  in  African  ethnography  and  philology  the  terms  Bantu  and 
Negro  are  generally  misunderstood  and  misused,  so  in  African 
mythology  has  the  word  "  fetish  "  become  a  source  of  lamentable 
confusion,  not  only  in  popular  books  of  travel  or  missionary  work, 
but  also  in  scientific  publications.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
a  specialist  having  authority,  to  overhaul  the  literature  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  make  room  for  the  truth  by  removing  to  the  rub- 
bish-heap, where  they  belong,  many  erroneous  notions.  Ill-health 
and  the  limits  of  space  allow  me  here  only  to  state  a  few  facts,  which 
may  be  of  service. 

A  geography  published  two  years  ago  divided  the  religions  of  the 
world  into  the  following  classes  :  monotheism  (including  Christian- 
ity, Judaism,  and  Islam),  polytheism,  and  fetishism.  The  latter  term 
was  defined  as  the  worship  of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  stones, 
trees,  and  so  on  ;  and  all  the  African  negroes  were  said  to  be  fetish- 
ists. As  monotheists  believe  and  serve  only  one  God,  and  polythe- 
ists  several,  so  the  fetishists  were  represented  as  actually  possessing 
no  other  god  or  gods  than  the  fetish-objects.  Whatever  diverse 
views  have  been  set  forth  by  specialists,  the  above  is  still  the  preva- 
lent opinion.  To  the  question  :  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Afri- 
can races  ?  many  travellers  still  reply  :  He  has  no  religion  ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  God  or  of  a  future  life ;  he  possesses  only  foolish  supersti- 
tions, and  worships  idols,  stones,  and  other  "joojoos,"  "  gregrees," 
or  fetishes. 

The  term  "fetish"  is  employed  without  discrimination.  It  is  of 
more  frequent  use  in  West  Africa  than  in  East  Africa.  On  the  west 
coast  the  word  {fetiche  in  French  2lxi&  fcitico  in  Portuguese)  is  applied 
to  everything  supernatural  or  reputed  to  be  such,  and  by  extension  to 
everything  connected  therewith.  Thus  the  spirits  (both  the  human 
as  well  as  the  non-human,  commonly  called  gods),  the  objects  con- 
nected with  their  service  (images,  animals,  consecrated  trees  or  rocks, 
amulets  consisting  of  horn,  rags,  etc.),  are  called  fetishes ;  the  human 
mediums  between  the  spirits  and  men,  whether  doctors,  diviners,  or 
priests  in  a  special  sense  (/.  e.  servants  of  a  particular  spirit),  are 
known  as  fetish-men.  In  Liberia  and  other  West-African  regions 
where  English  is  spoken,  the  natives,  when  speaking  English,  adopt 
the  terminology  of  the  white  man,  and  term  the  spirits  in  which 
they  believe  "devils;"  and  "devil-worship"  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  spirit-worship. 

All  writers  who  have  been  proficient  in  some  special  tongue  of 
African  negroes,  and  who  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  religious 
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conceptions  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  have  lived,  —  whenever 
they  express  their  own  impressions,  and  do  not  blindly  repeat  what 
they  have  read  in  books,  —  are  agreed  that  the  African  negro  be- 
lieves in  a  Creator,  who  is  invisible,  and  is  therefore  not  represented 
by  an  idol.  Though  highly  revered,  this  supreme  being  is  not  for- 
mally worshipped  in  any  stated  cult ;  for  this  reason  superficial  observ- 
ers fail  to  detect  both  the  belief  in  this  being  and  the  daily  spiritual 
service  of  Him.  Between  God  and  man  are  the  spirits  who  rule  the 
forces  of  nature  (the  water,  the  air,  vegetable  and  animal  life).  These 
correspond  by  their  functions  to  the  gods  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  but  by  the  natives  are  never  confounded  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Nor  are  they  confused  with  the  manes,  or  shades,  or 
souls  of  deceased  persons,  which  continue,  after  separation  from 
the  body,  to  inhabit  the  upper  as  well  as  the  nether  world.  But 
both  the  spirits  of  nature  and  the  spirits  of  men  may  influence  every 
man's  life  for  weal  or  woe,  and  are  therefore  dreaded  (not  revered  or 
loved),  and  must  be  propitiated  by  gifts  (sacrifices)  or  consulted  by 
divination.  The  connection  between  these  two  kinds  of  spirits  and 
men  is  established  by  media  ;  these  media  are  either  persons  (priests, 
divines,  physicians,  of  either  sex,  who  are  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  being  inspired  or  possessed  by  some  spirit),  or  objects  consecrated 
by  such  persons,  or  otherwise  believed  to  have  acquired  certain  prop- 
erties imparted  by  a  spirit.  The  names  of  these  spirits,  the  incan- 
tations by  which  they  are  propitiated  or  consulted,  and  the  objects 
(talismans,  amulets,  etc.)  by  which  this  propitiation  is  effected,  vary 
from  those  found  among  other  races  and  on  other  continents,  but 
the  essential  parts  of  the  system  are  found  to  be  those  of  the  com- 
mon people  the  world  over,  as  well  in  the  oldest  civilizations  as 
in  the  present  generation.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  associate 
personally  with  missionaries  laboring  among  all  races,  to  have 
perused  missionary  records  of  many  societies  in  the  respective 
tongues,  and  also  to  mingle  with  the  ignorant  classes  of  most  so- 
called  Christian  nations  ;  and  the  more  I  ascertain  and  compare  ori- 
ginal facts,  the  more  am  I  impressed  with  the  fundamental  unity  of 
the  religious  conceptions  of  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  American  Indi- 
ans, as  well  as  of  nominal  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  with  the 
African  negro.  They  all  have  a  dim  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  ; 
they  all  serve  him  far  less  than  they  serve  the  spirits,  the  mysteri- 
ous forces  of  nature,  and  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  (ancestor 
worship,  etc.),  and  put  their  trust  in  amulets,  talismans,  incantations, 
quacks,  priests,  soothsayers,  spiritists,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
manifestations  and  paraphernalia  of  the  one  universal  disposition  of 
mankind,  known  as  superstition. 

Hcli  Chatelain. 
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II. 

In  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  v.  1892,  pp.  318-320, 
appeared  an  article  on  "  Folk-Lore  from  Maine,"  by  Gertrude  De- 
crow,  in  which  were  enumerated  various  superstitions  and  traditions 
of  the  folk  in  that  State.  I  find  a  great  similarity  between  these 
and  the  lore  current  in  the  South,  particularly  among  the  lower 
whites  and  negroes.  I  append  a  list  of  sayings,  beliefs,  traditions, 
superstitions,  or  what  you  will,  that  find  place  in  the  lore  of  this 
people  :  — 

To  kill  a  ghost,  it  must  be  shot  with  a  bullet  made  of  a  silver 
quarter-dollar.  Silver  nails  or  screws  in  a  coffin  will  prevent  the 
dead  haunting  the  scenes  of  its  existence  in  the  flesh. 

An  infant,  measured,  will  die  before  its  growing  time  is  over.  My 
mother  once  started  to  measure  her  sleeping  baby-boy,  when  the 
nurse,  an  old  negress,  sprang  forward  crying :  "  Dat  chile  ain't  dead 
yet,  ter  be  measured."  Explanations  ensued,  and  the  measuring 
was  deferred. 

No  person  who  touches  a  dead  body  will  be  haunted  by  its  spirit. 

To  thank  a  person  for  combing  your  hair  will  bring  bad  luck. 

Dog  howls  —  the  sign  of  death. 

To  cut  a  baby's  finger-nails  deform  it  ;  if  the  baby  is  a  month  old 
such  action  will  cause  the  child  to  have  fits. 

To  allow  a  child  to  look  into  a  mirror  before  it  is  a  month  old  will 
cause  it  trouble  in  teething. 

Tickling  a  baby  causes  stuttering. 

Cut  a  dog's  "  dew-claws,"  and  it  will  not  die  from  poisonous  snake- 
bite. 

A  child  will  have  a  nature  and  disposition  similar  to  that  of  the 
person  who  first  takes  it  out  of  doors. 

To  see  the  new  moon  through  clouds  or  treetops  means  trouble  ; 
if  the  disk  is  clear,  good  luck  ;  if  seen  over  the  right  shoulder,  joy  ; 
if  over  the  left,  anger  and  disappointment. 

To  dream  of  a  live  snake  signifies  enemies  at  large  ;  if  a  dead 
snake,  enemies  dead  or  powerless. 

To  dream  of  unbroken  eggs  signifies  trouble  to  come ;  if  the  eggs 
are  broken,  your  trouble  is  past. 

To  throw  out  of  a  window  hair  combings  is  bad  luck. 

To  hear  a  screech-owl  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck.  To  prevent  their 
cry,  turn  the  pockets,  and  set  the  shoes  soles  upward. 

Plant  all  seeds,  make  soap,  and  kill  meat,  on  the  increase  of  the 
moon.  If  done  on  the  decrease,  the  seeds  will  not  grow,  the  soap 
will  not  lather,  and  the  meat  will  shrink. 
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Never  begin  a  task  or  journey  on  Friday. 

If  one  lets  fall  the  dish-cloth,  some  one  is  coming. 

Spill  the  salt  is  a  sign  of  anger  ;   itching  palms,"  of  money. 

Stir  jellies,  butter,  sauce,  etc.,  to  the  right ;  also  soap.  Otherwise 
it  will  not  "  make." 

If  you  kill  frogs,  your  cows  will  "  go  dry." 

To  cut  off  a  pup's  tail,  causes  him  to  grow  "  smart." 

If  you  kill  "  grandaddies  "  the  cows  will  die. 

If  a  person  comes  into  your  presence  while  you  are  talking  about 
him,  and  puts  his  hands  upon  you  anyhow  or  anywhere,  you  will  die. 

These  and  many  others  form  a  long  list  that  still  holds  good 
among  the  snperstitiously  inclined. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  immortalized  himself  by  working 
up  into  literary  shape  the  current  fables  and  stories.  Most  of  them 
are  fables  told  me  by  my  grandfather's  sometime  slaves  when  I  was 
a  child.  Many  of  these  negroes  had  been  brought  over  in  1858  from 
the  Galla  district  in  the  Congo  country  of  Africa,  and  as  soon  as 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  by  a  gibberish  that  was  a 
mixture  of  our  language  and  theirs,  their  stories,  fables,  traditions, 
etc.,  began  to  be  circulated  among  the  other  darkies. 

It  is  a  question  with  many  how  the  folk-lore  of  Africa,  Asia,  India, 
and  Ceylon  ever  became  current  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem easily  disposed  of.  Legends  of  those  foreign  countries  were 
interchanged  by  emigrants  and  refugees.  They  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  the  slaves  themselves,  as  has  just  been  demon- 
strated, perhaps  spreading  even  to  the  Indians  in  the  same  way. 

A  cargo  from  Congo  was  brought  to  Liberty  County,  Georgia, 
only  a  few  years  before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  their  descend- 
ants of  the  second  generation  are  finer  specimens  of  physical  man- 
hood, though  inferior  intellectually  to  the  descendants  of  six  genera- 
tions of  slaves. 

One  cargo  of  these  negroes,  numbering  six  hundred,  were  pur- 
chased by  one  man,  and  placed  upon  Ossaba  Island  off  the  Georgia 
coast  to  cultivate  Sea  Island  cotton.  There  they  lived  almost  in 
their  native  style,  practising  many  of  their  native  superstitious  cus- 
toms, domesticated  slaves  watching  the  performance  and  naturally 
imbibing  many  ideas  and  habits  demonstrated  by  the  savages. 

So  the  question  as  to  how  the  traditions  of  other  countries  ever 
found  a  footing  in  this  need  no  longer  worry  and  mystify  the  anthro- 
pologists. They  came  over  on  the  slave  ships,  with  the  very  first 
emigration,  and  have  remained  with  us  ever  since. 

But  American  folk-lore  is  as  composite  as  the  people  itself,  coming 
from  the  identical  number  of  sources. 

Ruby  Andrews  Moore. 

Cocoa,  Florida. 
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A   CEREMONY   OF   THE   QUICHUAS   OF   PERU. 

During  the  years  1891  and  1892  I  made  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions in  Peru  in  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Of  the  many  places  I  visited, 
none  proved  more  fruitful  than  Cuzco  and  its  vicinity.  The  interest 
which  centres  there  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  for  we  find,  in  addition 
to  the  most  splendid  ruins  of  the  highest  Inca  type,  the  direct  and 
generally  pure  descendants  of  the  builders  of  those  ruins.  These 
people  still  speak  the  Ouichua  language,  and  in  their  dress  and 
ceremonies  retain  many  features  of  the  ancient  culture. 

In  one  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  off  the  beat  of  regular  travel 
and  but  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  I  witnessed  a  very  interesting 
ceremony  which,  for  several  reasons,  seems  worthy  of  description. 
Its  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  how  tena- 
cious are  many  of  the  old  ceremonies,  as  that  we  have  here  an 
example  of  an  almost  world-wide  custom  of  a  recognition  of,  and  a 
sacrifice  to,  the  living  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  valley  in  which  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  is  that  of  the  Hua- 
racondo,  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Urubamba  near  the  ruins 
of  Ollantaytambo,  and  distant  thirty  miles  from  Cuzco.  It  was  a 
bright,  clear  morning  in  May  that  we  set  out  for  the  valley  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  cave  tombs.  With  me  was  Senor  Corbacho, 
a  well  educated  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  Ouichua  language  per- 
fectly, and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
the  present  Indians  as  he  was  with  the  hidden  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Our  way  was  to  the  north,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  had  left  the 
fortress  of  Sachsahuaman  many  miles  to  the  rear.  For  nearly  the 
whole  day  we  travelled  over  a  lofty  level  plateau,  generally  at  an  ele- 
vation of  over  12,000  feet.  The  tiny  stone  houses,  the  flocks  of 
llamas,  the  tall  well-built  Indian  men  and  women  with  bare  feet, 
poncho,  and  broad-brim  hat,  formed  a  picture  which  did  not  differ 
materially,  I  think,  from  that  which  Pizarro  saw  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago.  If  there  has  been  a  difference,  it  is  not  so  much  a  physi- 
cal as  a  mental  one,  for  four  centuries  of  oppression  have  not  tended 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  poor  Ouichuan.  He  has  become  silent 
and  moody,  and  it  is  with  a  forced  grace  that  he  lifts  his  hat  and 
salutes  you,  Tai-tai  Vira-cocha.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  passed  over  the  cumbre,  or  highest  elevation  on  the  road.  There 
we  saw  a  large  number  of  small  heaps  of  stone  scattered  about, 
which,  according  to  Garcilasso,  were  formerly  made  by  the  Indians 
as  a  thank-offering  or  token  to  the  Pachacamac  for  having  assisted 
them  to  the  highest  and  most  difficult  part  of  their  journey. 
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Towards  evening  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Huaracondo,  and 
at  once  made  for  the  house  of  the  Cura.  There  we  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  good  padre,  and  at  once  began  to  make  arrangements 
to  begin  work  on  the  following  day.  First  we  sent  for  the  Gober- 
nador,  or  mayor,  and  presented  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department.  He  could  neither  read  nor  speak  Spanish,  and  I 
later  learned  that  of  the  entire  village  only  the  Cura  spoke  Spanish. 
The  Gobernador  was  notified  of  the  nature  of  our  visit,  and  our  need 
for  laborers  on  the  following  day.  We  were  informed  that  the  people 
of  that  district  would  not  disturb  the  tombs  in  the  valley,  as  they 
contained  the  remains  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  remove  them  would 
be  sacrilege.  The  guide  then  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  Pre- 
fect's letter  which  commanded  all  Gobernadors  in  the  Province  to 
place  such  men  at  our  disposal  as  we  should  require.  This  order 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  we  were  informed  that  men  would  be  in 
readiness  the  following  morning.  The  guide  then  bought  some 
chicha,  or  native  beer;  a  bottle  of  aguardiente,  or  rum  ;  and  a  sack 
of  coca  leaves. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  down  the  valley,  the  road  winding  in 
and  out,  and  generally  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  river. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  travel,  we  halted  at  a  place  where  the  road 
broadened,  and  where,  as  the  guide  informed  us,  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  tombs  which  extended  to  the  Urubamba  River.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  throughout  the  interior  of  Peru  did  not  bury  their  dead 
in  graves  in  the  ground,  as  was  the  custom  on  the  coast,  but  placed 
them  in  the  caves  which  are  so  common  in  the  high  Andes,  or  they 
made  artificial  tombs,  and  lined  them  with  cut  stones.  It  was  over 
the  cave  burials  that  we  were  standing.  After  our  mules  had  been 
fettered,  and  the  ropes  and  candles  brought  from  the  saddle-bags, 
I  was  about  to  propose  that  we  begin  our  descent,  when  my  guide 
told  me  that  first  we  should  be  obliged  to  wait  until  our  Indians 
went  through  with  their  customary  ceremony.  The  Indians,  being 
provided  with  chicha,  aguardiente,  and  coca,  removed  their  hats  and 
ponchos,  bowed  and  knelt,  and  in  unison  began  the  following  invo- 
cation, which  was  addressed  to  the  supposed  spirits  beneath  them  : 
Intic  churin  aukikuna  huagguntillanmi  kanchis.  Kankunaka  hokai 
kupas  pachamacpa  churimi  kanchi.  Kakunaka  hatun  yayallatan 
resikankichis  nokaicutay  rejsiku  kinsantin  personata  apu  yayata 
espiretu  santuta  jesuchristu  pahuan  cbaillan  takahuanchis.1    (Chiefs, 

1  Senor  Corbacho  wrote  out  for  me  on  our  return  to  Huaracondo  the  several 
speeches  in  Quichua  which  are  here  presented.  They  have  been  copied  literally, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  out  his  extremely  difficult  writing.  Whether 
the  language  used  is  good  Quichua  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  having 
access  to  neither  Quichua  grammar  nor  dictionary. 
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sons  of  the  sun,  you  and  we  are  brothers,  sons  of  the  great  Pachaca- 
mac.  You  only  know  this,  but  we  know  that  three  persons  exist, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  only  differ- 
ence between  you  and  us.)  Then  followed  another  invocation,  like- 
wise addressed  to  the  spirits  beneath :  Intic  churin  aukikuna  ama 
iiokaykupc  pina  kunkichischu,  amana  nokaykupac  pinakunkichischb. 
Nocaycuka  kamachiskallan  hamunyko  amano  kakupaka  pinakunai- 
kichscho  kai  punchaupikay  sumaka  puriuniki  richachic  caikumanta 
caraachiska  kayku  amapuni  iiokayku  packa  piiiakuychischo  kama- 
chinikun  juchayuka  paikunama  chayachun  phinainikichis.  (Chiefs, 
sons  of  the  sun,  we  have  not  come  to  disturb  your  tranquil  sleep  in 
this,  your  abode.  We  have  come  only  because  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  our  superiors  ;  toward  them  may  you  direct  your  vengeance 
and  your  curses.) 

They  then  arose  and  spread  out  the  coca  leaves  on  a  poncho. 
After  each  one  had  selected  three  perfect  leaves,  they  bowed,  blew 
on  the  leaves,  and  said,  —  Ha  qquto  cocata  akuyuy  facta  samincha- 
kuay.  (Take  this  coca,  perhaps  it  may  comfort  you.)  Thereupon 
they  buried  the  three  leaves  and  burned  a  handful.  Next  they  filled 
a  cup  with  aguardiente,  and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  sprinkled 
a  little  in  the  four  cardinal  directions,  and  said, —  Kaka  trago,  pajta 
malliskuspa  ma  chauar.  (Take  some  aguardiente,  be  drunk.)  Each 
one  poured  a  little  on  the  ground  and  drank  the  remainder.  They 
did  the  same  with  a  cup  of  chicha,  and  said,  —  Hayk  acka  pajta 
cbaquiskiman.  (If  you  are  thirsty,  drink  ;  I  have  here  some  chicha.) 
Then  calling  on  a  lofty  snow-capped  mountain,  they  said,  —  Sanca- 
huara  orko  kanmiyachanki  suttinta  miskayni.  (O  mountain  of  San- 
cahuara,  thou  art  witness  that  this,  our  invocation,  is  true.)  They 
then  drained  several  cups  of  chicha,  filled  their  mouths  with  coca, 
and  were  ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  ceremony  just  described  was  in  many  respects  very  impres- 
sive. The  day  was  perfect,  clear  as  crystal,  and  far  away  in  three 
directions  we  could  see  the  lofty  Nevadoes  of  the  Ancles,  while 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  us  leaped  the  tiny  Huaraconda, 
hastening  on  to  join  the  Amazon.  Immediately  beneath  us  rested 
the  remains  of  a  once  proud  and  powerful  race,  and  at  our  side  were 
their  descendants,  who  had  not  forgotten  their  "brothers,"  and, 
more  remarkable  still,  acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient 
religion,  in  spite  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  Catholic  rule,  and  called 
themselves  children  of  the  sun  and  worshippers  of  the  great  Pa- 
chacamac. 

Geo.  A.  Dorscy. 

Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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CRADLE-SONGS   OF   NEGROES   IN   NORTH    CARO- 
LINA. 

The  following  cradle-song  is  still  to  be  heard  in  the  cabins  of  the 
negroes  of  this  State  ;  it  has  the  sound  of  a  wild  triumphant  death 
chant : — 

Dar'll  be  no  mo*  sighing,  no  mo'  sighing, 

O,  no  mo'  sighing  ober  me,  ober  me  ; 

An'  befo'  I  '11  be  a  slave, 

I  '11  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An'  go  home  to  my  Lord  an'  be  free. 

Dar  '11  be  no  mo'  crying,  no  mo'  crying, 

0  no  mo'  crying  ober  me,  ober  me, 
An'  befo'  I  '11  be  a  slave, 

1  '11  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An'  go  home  to  my  Lord  an'  be  free. 

Dar  '11  be  no  mo'  weeping,  no  mo'  weeping, 

0  no  mo'  weeping  ober  me,  ober  me, 
An'  befo'  I  '11  be  a  slave, 

1  '11  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An'  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free. 

Dar  '11  be  no  mo'  slaverv,  no  mo'  slavery, 

0  no  mo'  slavery-  ober  Dar,  ober  Dar, 
An'  befo'  I  '11  be  a  slave, 

1  "11  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An'  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free. 

Another  cradle-song  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

De  old  Mosa  He  am  trabeling, 
De  old  Mosa  He  am  trabeling, 

0  He  am  trabeling  heaby  dis  way. 

He  '11  take  dis  pore  old  nigger  in  His  arms  to  glory. 
For  He  come  trabeling  dis  way. 

1  hears  Him  stepping  on  de  treetops, 
I  hears  Him  stepping  on  de  treetops, 
O  doan  you  hear  dem  bending  low, 
O  de  old  Mosa  He  am  trabeling, 

O  good  Lord  come  heaby  an'  let  dis  pore  old  nigger  go. 

E.  M.  Backus. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
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FOLK-TALES   OF   ANGOLA. 

II. 

The  notice  awarded  by  the  press  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society"  —  a  publication  of  which 
any  society  might  be  proud  —  is  entirely  incommensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  book.  It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to  cite  from  "  The 
Speaker,"  (London)  of  September  15,  portions  of  an  appreciative 
notice,  which  (although  the  article  is  unsigned)  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  O'Neill  :  — 

This  is  a  model  book.  Not  alone  does  it  give  every  one  of  its  fifty  sto- 
ries in  the  local  dialects  of  the  Ki-mbundu  tongue,  with  literal  transla- 
tions on  alternate  pages  ;  but,  while  thus  conveying  to  us  Angolan  (or, 
more  closely,  Ngolan)  folk-tales  at  first-hand,  the  volume  is  also  to  serve  as 
a  text-book  for  missionary  and  trade  students  of  this  particular  black-Afri- 
can speech, —  a  point  which  makes  for  trustfulness  in  the  folk-loring  mind. 
...  Its  629  notes  are  patterns  of  pith  and  brevity,  good  sense,  and  straight 
sound  knowledge  of  the  lore  of  the  folk  and  of  the  linguist ;  Mr.  Chatelain 
not  being  precisely  the  man  to  follow  Bleek  in  the  discouraging  theory 
that  "  mythology  is  a  product  of  the  corruption  of  language." 

There  might  be  here  added  to  Mr.  Chatelain's  many  comparative  in- 
stances a  few  by  our  own  private  detective.  At  page  69  we  have  the 
injunction  by  a  deity  to  the  wandering  hero  :  "  Cross  not  a  river.  All 
rivers,  follow  them  up  ;  thou  shalt  go  round  by  their  springs,"  which  is  just 
the  holy  circumambulation  of  the  great  Indian  rivers  in  pilgrimages  that 
take  years  upon  years  ;  and  the  injunction  also  coincides  with  the  univer- 
sal belief  that  ghosts  cannot  cross  a  stream.  On  the  same  page  we  find 
"  the  open  circle  "  under  the  Universe-tree,  wherein  are  gathered  all  the 
game  that  God  (Nzambi)  made,  also  all  insects,  the  beasts  of  the  water, 
and  all  birds.  The  clear  and  extremely  interesting  beliefs  about  the  Neth- 
erland,  Kalunga,  are  as  like  as  need  be  to  those  of  archaic  Egypt.  The 
way  to  it  is  down  the  grave,  whence  opens  the  long  road  to  this  under- 
world, ruled  by  a  king  whose  name  means  Death  and  also  Ocean.  There 
the  dead  not  only  live  on,  somewhat  as  they  did  above-ground,  but  die 
again  another  death  —  as  the  wicked  did  in  Egypt  —  and  then  enter  an- 
other kingdom,  which  is  the  end  of  existence  —  a  sort  of  Nirvana.  "  We, 
here  in  Kalunga,  never  comes  one  here  to  return  again/'  says  a  shade  to 
the  medicine-man  who  voodoos  himself  into  this  Hades;  "I  cannot  give 
thee  to  eat  here  :  if  thou  eatest  here,  thou  canst  return  no  more."  Just  the 
Irish  belief  about  the  fairy  Sidhe.  ...  A  strange  —  perhaps  too  fanciful 
—  parallel  to  Browning's  "Glove"  (originally  an  early  Spanish  ballad)  is 
to  be  made  out  at  p.  239,  where  the  suitor  who  did  not  run  down  the  live 
deer  becomes  "  our  good  son-in-law  whom  we  have  chosen,"  while  the 
champion  who  did  achieve  the  record  is  rejected  because  "he  is  a  man  of 
great  heart,  and  if  we  gave  our  daughter  to  him  he  would  beat  her."     The 
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theme  is  human,  and  need  not  have  come  into  Spanish  from  the  African 
Moors,  nor  into  Angola  through  the  Portuguese.  But  it  seems  clear,  as 
Mr.  Chatelain  continually  points  out,  that  a  vast  number  of  words  have, 
during  the  last  400  years,  got  from  "  Putu  "  (that  is,  Portugal)  into  the 
Angolan  dialects,  and  with  them  have  been  assimilated  social  and  folk 
ways  and  tale-fragments. 

The  weirdness  of  the  magic  Skulls,  though,  cannot  have  come  from  far 
Japan,  no  more  than  the  Bantu  skull  itself.  That  too,  it  may  be  safely  ad- 
mitted, is  widely  (and  alas,  narrowly)  human.  Jack's  Giant's  "fee,  faw, 
fum  "  turns  up  where  the  cannibal  Dikishi  "  scents  the  smell  of  human 
beings  ; "  and  negroes  can,  Mr.  Chatelain  says,  smell  out  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  .  .  .  Jack's  Beanstalk  becomes  in  these  tales  a  "  cobweb  which 
Spider  has  woven,"  or  "  the  cord  of  Spider,"  and  thereby  is  communication 
between  earth  and  heavens,  which  are  at  length  separated,  as  in  Maoriland 
and  elsewhere.  But  when  "  spider  and  cobweb  go  to  a  wedding-feast  in 
the  sky,"  it  is  another  myth  altogether,  about  the  French  floating  "  fil  de  la 
Vierge,"  which  perhaps  we  have  again  in  China  in  the  star-tale  of  Chih  Niu, 
the  weaving-maiden. 

The  animal-lore  is  astonishing,  and  the  transformations  of  the  heroes,  by 
"  medicine,"  into  animals,  and  back  again,  form  the  commonest  and  firmest 
belief  of  the  natives.  The  subjects  of  cannibalism,  monsters,  slavery,  dei- 
ties, divination,  namesakes,  marriage  customs,  matriarchy  and  its  attendant 
nepotism,  are  all  well  illustrated ;  but  this  review  must  be  brought  to  a  sud- 
den end,  else  would  the  valuable  volume  entice  us  on  and  on  interminably. 

It  does  seem  a  shame  that  the  rewards  of  toil  should  be  so  un- 
equal ;  that  an  African  traveller,  who,  with  many  soldiers  and  rifles, 
has  amused  himself  by  roaming  through  barbarous  lands,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  (though  the  danger  he  incurs  is  trifling),  while  a 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  race,  who  has  faced  almost  certain  death 
in  the  unobtrusive  labors  of  philanthropy,  should  be  treated  with 
indifference  ;  that  the  superficial  gleaning  of  tales,  through  an  inter- 
preter, should  be  granted  equal  attention  with  the  painstaking  pub- 
lication of  native  literature,  made  by  a  scholar  who  is  versed  in  the 
language,  and,  in  this  case,  the  creator  of  its  written  alphabet ;  but 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

To  the  comments  above  cited,  it  seems  well  to  add  remarks  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  in  the  various  fields  of  folk-tale,  usage, 
and  religious  belief. 

I.  Marchen.  —  Among  the  folk-tales  of  American  negroes,  fairy- 
tales, or  marchen,  play  a  very  subordinate  part  ;  almost  all  the  re- 
corded stories  are  animal  tales.  It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  that 
this  class  of  narratives  does  not  abundantly  exist  in  Africa  ;  the 
present  volume  is  an  assurance  of  their  presence  in  that  continent. 
Part  of  the  narrations  of  this  type  are  no  doubt  of  European  origin, 
introduced  through  the  Portuguese,  who  for  four  centuries  have  had 
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relations  with  Angola  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  metamor- 
phosed and  appropriated  is  highly  characteristic. 

Thus  the  second  number  of  the  series  is  a  version  of  Cinderella  ; 
but,  as  the  recorder  observes :  "The  fundamental  idea  of  exotic  origin 
has  become  so  perfectly  covered  with  Angola  foliage  and  blossoms, 
that  science  alone  can  detect  the  imported  elements,  and  no  native 
would  believe  that  this  mu-soso  is  not  entirely  Angolan."  In  this 
case,  the  heroine  is  included  by  her  elder  brother  among  the  wed- 
ding presents  made  by  him  in  order  to  win  the  governor's  daughter, 
and  becomes  in  this  way  a  slave  of  her  sister-in-law.  She  is  set  to 
menial  tasks  ;  the  scenery  is  characteristically  African. 

She  fetches  the  fire-wood  ;  she  gets  the  water.  One  day  :  "  O  Kamaria  ! 
Mistress.  Come,  go  to  wash  the  clothes."  She  lifted  up  the  tub;  she  went 
to  the  landing  to  wash.  She  arrives  under  the  fig-tree ;  she  sets  the  tub  on 
the  ground.  She  begins  to  cry,  saying:  "Woe!  woe  to  me!  since  me, 
since  my  father  and  mother  gave  me  birth.  .  .  .  But  to-day  they  send  me 
to  wash  !     Because  of  what  ?  " 

With  the  help  of  the  editor's  notes,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the 
scene  ;  the  dense  bush,  the  cutting  of  the  wood  with  a  blunt  native 
hatchet,  the  canoe-shaped  tub  set  down  on  the  edge  of  the  lagoon, 
where  the  reeds  had  been  cleared  away,  the  only  spot  on  the  bank 
where  security  can  be  felt  from  the  insidious  approach  of  a  croco- 
dile ;  the  cry  of  despair,  identical  in  sound  with  the  at,  ai,  of  Greek 
tragedy  ;  the  broken  sentences  of  the  sobbing  victim,  suddenly  re- 
duced from  riches  to  servitude.  One  must  needs  allow  that,  in  appro- 
priating the  European  tale,  the  native  reciter  has  introduced  a  local 
color,  and  a  spirit  which  renders  it  superior  in  effect  to  the  original 
version. 

The  heroine  eventually  flies,  and  reaches  the  house  of  a  prince  of 
the  ma-kishi  (cannibals  and  magicians),  who  is  her  friend,  having 
been  born  on  the  same  day  with  herself  ;  from  him  she  obtains  the 
magic  casket  which  enables  her  to  make  a  splendid  display  in  the 
intervals  of  her  attendance  at  church.  At  last  she  is  discovered,  and 
brought  to  the  governor,  whom  she  induces  to  send  for  her  brother ; 
the  latter,  cast  into  prison,  meditates  on  his  offences  toward  his  sis- 
ter, and  the  probability  of  her  vengeance ;  but  the  request  she  makes 
of  the  governor  is  that  the  bride  be  sent  home  ;  after  this  she  goes 
with  her  treasures  to  live  henceforth  with  the  brother  who  sold  her 
as  a  slave,  and  who  is  now  enriched  by  her  means.  The  denouement 
of  the  tale  compared  with  that  of  Grimm's  version,  gives  food  for 
reflection  ;  and  the  whole  story,  most  interesting  as  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture, is  well  worth  the  pains  which  are  needed  to  comprehend  it  ; 
for  in  order  to  understand  these  narratives,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse 
them  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  the  author's  notes. 

vol.  vii.  —  no.  27.  21 
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II.  Customs.  —  In  No.  xxv.  of  this  Journal  (p.  147)  appeared  a 
brief  but  highly  interesting  and  original  communication  on  negro 
courtship.  From  this  account,  the  first  ever  printed  concerning  the 
order  proper  to  be  observed  in  this  relation,  it  seems  that  such  woo- 
ing is  or  was  conducted  by  formulas,  some  of  which  are  of  a  riddling 
character.  According  to  verbal  information  further  communicated 
on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  courtship  formulas  are  of  a  more 
or  less  constant  character,  so  far  as  the  verbal  form  is  concerned. 
Now,  from  the  tale  of  "  The  Four  Uouas  "  (No.  x.  of  Mr.  Chatelain's 
collection),  it  seems  that  in  Angola  exchange  of  riddling  sentences  is 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  love-making.  The  hero  of  the  tale 
is  asked  by  the  girls  whom  he  is  visiting  how  he  has  spent  the  day  ; 
he  answers  that  he  has  spent  it  as  an  elephant  spends  it  (that  is,  per- 
haps, with  great  joy).  He  has  played  like  a  player  of  backgammon 
(referring,  possibly,  to  the  forethought  with  which  he  has  been  consid- 
ering his  present  step).  "  A  nice  bottle  of  bird-seed  is  food  of  birds. 
The  wild  fig-tree  and  the  mubangu  tree  are  ornaments  of  a  home  (that 
is,  pretty  girls  exist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  married)."  The  ele- 
phant is  lame  because  they  shot  him.  The  path  is  worn  down,  because 
they  walked  it  (referring,  probably,  to  the  condition  of  the  suitor, 
who  thus  points  out  his  love-stricken  condition).  The  conclusion  is 
unlike  anything  which  could  occur  in  civilization.  "  They  say,  'We 
accept'  They  say,  '  Let  us  pass  time.  The  sun  is  down,  the  evening 
dark.'  That  thou  thoughtest,  saying,  '  I  will  go  to  give  them  good- 
evening,  we  praise  it,  that  thou  didst  so.  The  end.'  He  answered, 
saying,  '  Is  of  God.'  They  continue  their  conversation.  He  says  : 
'  I  came  because  of  thee,  thou  na  Uoua  the  eldest.'  Na  Uoua  says  : 
'  Very  well.  Thou  shalt  marry  me,  if  thou  marriest  us  all,  the  four 
of  us.  If  thou  thinkest,  that  thou  wilt  have  me  alone,  the  eldest, 
thou  canst  not  marry  me.  It  must  be  that  we  marry  our  one  man, 
the  four  of  us  in  the  fourhood  of  one  mother.'  The  man  assents, 
saying  :  '  I  can  marry  you.'  He  gives  them  tobacco  ;  he  goes  to  his 
guest  house ;  sleeps."  The  general  idea  of  the  conversation  seems 
to  be  that  a  suitor  must  attest  his  cleverness  by  an  encounter  of 
wits  ;  a  trait  which  seems  to  represent  an  actual  custom,  if  the  pres- 
ent tale  may  be  taken  as  an  indication.  In  this  case,  the  practice 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  series  of  folk-tales  and  legends,  in 
which,  by  putting  riddles  or  otherwise,  a  heroine  is  made  to  test  the 
merit  of  a  suitor.  (Compare  American  Versions  of  the  Ballad  of 
the  Elfin  Knight,  No.  xxvi.  p.  228.) 

III.  Religion.  —  African  religion  is  still  a  mystery.  On  this  head 
Mr.  Chatelain  himself  has  contributed  valuable  information  ;  from  his 
account  it  would  appear  that  the  African  is  almost  in  the  same  men- 
tal condition  as  the  Ojibway,  who  recognizes  a  Great  Spirit  but  con- 
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siders  that  the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  earth  is  given  over  to 
inferior  powers.  If  we  could  get  a  detailed  account  of  the  worship, 
the  ceremonies  performed,  and  tales  explaining  the  ceremonies,  in 
spite  of  the  continued  contrary  assertions  of  African  travellers,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  knowledge  of  the  geography,  possess  only  a  superfi- 
cial comprehension  of  mental  conditions,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we 
should  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  deities  and  mythologies  rep- 
resenting a  tolerably  high  stage  of  religious  development.  It  is 
probable  that  this  earlier  worship  is  connected  with  a  series  of  tales 
of  which  the  present  collection  presents  no  examples,  namely,  the 
tribal  quasi-historical  legends,  which,  it  may  be  predicted,  will  be 
found  to  form  the  centre  of  ceremonial  usages  answering  to  those  of 
American  Indians,  also  connected  with  migration  legends.  Mean- 
time, leaving  for  future  investigators  this  prophecy,  it  will  here  be 
enough  to  point  out  the  evidence  of  a  single  tale  of  this  series, 
"  The  Child  of  Hunter  and  the  Child  of  Deer."     (No.  xix.) 

The  wife  of  a  hunter  bears  a  child,  and  in  order  to  perform  the 
ritual  usage,  the  father  goes  out  to  seek  its  "  first  food."  The  infant 
(as  the  editor  explains),  is  confined  in  the  dark  hut  until  it  shall  re- 
ceive its  first  solid  food,  an  act  which  is  made  to  constitute  an  intro- 
duction into  the  world  of  light ;  to  this  food  sanctity  is  attached,  for 
it  is  connected  with  the  particular  spirit  (or,  as  might  well  be  said, 
deity)  to  whom  is  owing  the  new  addition  to  the  family  ;  each  child 
will  therefore  have  its  own  appropriate  first  food.  The  hunter  climbs 
a  tree,  and  waits  his  prey  ;  in  this  case  it  is  deer's  meat  of  which  he 
is  in  search.  Presently  appears  a  deer,  and  he  is  about  to  shoot ; 
but  the  animal  addresses  him  :  — 

Stay,  please !  Both  of  us,  we  are  in  need.  Thou,  Hunter,  thy  wife  has 
born.  The  child  needs  its  first-food,  liver  of  deer.  I  too,  Deer,  my  wife 
has  born.  The  child  needs  its  first-food,  mudia-mbambi.  Thou,  if  thou 
killest  me  first,  my  child  will  not  get  its  first-food.  Wait ;  I  will  take  the 
first-food  of  my  child,  that  I  may  take  him  out.  To-morrow,  when  I  come, 
thou,  Hunter,  shoot  me,  that  thou  mayest  take  thy  child  out. 

On  the  morrow  the  deer  appears,  according  to  promise  ;  the  Hun- 
ter kills  it,  and  procures  the  desired  first-food.  The  tale  concludes  : 
"They  take  out  the  child  of  Hunter." 

The  writer  is  quite  aware  that  this  view  may  appear  counter 
to  testimony  as  distinguished  as  that  of  Dr.  Biichner,  who  is  re- 
ported as  observing,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Louisiana 
branch  of  this  Society  (vol.  vi.  1893,  p.  316)  :  "  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  negro  had  no  religion,  as  we  know  it.  His  god 
was  quite  another  being.  His  belief  was  a  polytheism  made  up  of 
kobolds,  devils,  and  the  power  of  remedial  fetishes.     He  had  never 
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been  able  to  combine  his  system  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
that  was  the  worst  side  of  the  negro."  Now,  so  far  as  the  absence 
of  a  system  goes,  this  is  true  of  all  folk-religion,  systematic  compre- 
hension of  a  mythic  universe  belonging  to  superior  minds.  But  if  it 
were  maintained  that  the  negro  does  not  possess  a  native  religion  to 
which  belongs  a  spiritual  side  (as  well  as  a  grossly  barbaric  aspect) 
the  beautiful  tale  mentioned  would  in  itself  be  a  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. The  story,  like  all  these  tales,  excites  curiosity  more  than 
it  satisfies  this  passion.  It  will  be  observed  how  the  note  on  cus- 
tom transforms  what  would  be  in  itself  merely  a  curious  legend 
into  valuable  ethnographic  testimony. 

These  observations  have  been  made  on  this  volume,  not  in  order 
to  advertise  a  publication  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  but 
because  the  book  appears  to  merit  the  highest  praise.  Take  it  all  in 
all,  we  do  not  know  where  can  be  found  any  collection  of  folk-tales 
made  among  an  uncivilized  race  which  can  claim  equal  attention. 
Among  publications  relating  to  African  folk-tales,  the  only  rival  is 
Bishop  Callaway's  Zulu  collection  ;  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its  excel- 
lence, does  not  possess  equal  linguistic  or  ethnologic  claims.  The 
work  is  avowedly  only  a  portion  of  a  scheme,  which  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  author  may  be  able  to  carry  out.  Unhappily,  at 
the  present  moment  he  is  paying,  in  continued  ill-health,  the  penalty 
too  often  rendered  by  missionaries  in  West  Africa,  who  seldom 
escape  from  a  ten  years'  residence  with  both  life  and  physical  vigor. 

W.  W.  N. 
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LOUISIANA   FOLK-TALES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  The  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  is  entitled  "  Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  in  French  Dialect  and 
English  Translation,  collected  and  edited  by  Alcee  Fortier."  The 
work  of  Professor  Fortier  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  this  notice.  Two  volumes  of  the  memoirs, 
therefore,  will  belong  to  the  current  year,  the  first  volume  being  the 
"Folk-Tales  of  Angola." 

The  present  publication  consists  of  folk-tales  in  French  Creole 
dialect,  with  literal  English  version  on  opposite  pages  ;  these  tales, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  with  very  brief  notes,  occupy  ninety-four 
pages.  An  appendix,  pages  98-122,  includes  tales  already  elsewhere 
printed,  and  here  given  only  in  English  translation.  Additional 
pages  contain  society  matter,  with  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Pub- 
lication Fund,  while  seven  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  Preface,  Index, 
and  observations  on  the  dialect. 

The  book,  as  will  be  seen,  like  its  predecessor,  is  to  be  regarded 
from  two  separate  points  of  view,  as  having  linguistic  and  tradi- 
tional value. 

The  French  Creole  dialect  of  Louisiana  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting example  of  the  influence  on  a  European  tongue  of  negro 
speech  and  character.  The  number  of  texts  heretofore  published 
being  exceedingly  scanty,  the  present  collection  will  be  found  by 
philologists  a  welcome  addition.  The  variation  from  literary  French 
is  so  great  that  the  reader  will  at  first  find  the  language  not  easily 
intelligible  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  version,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  understand  the  singular  abbreviations  and  simplifications 
which  mark  the  speech,  to  which  belongs  a  peculiar  nai'vete. 

As  regards  the  matter,  the  stories  fall  into  two  classes  —  Animal 
Tales  and  Marchen  (Fairy-tales).  In  the  former  will  be  found  to 
figure  especially  Brer  Rabbit,  under  his  French  title  of  Compair 
Lapin.  In  the  future,  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  hopes  to 
issue  a  monograph  on  animal  tales  of  this  character,  which  exist 
over  the  whole  world,  as  a  result  of  transmission  from  common 
sources. 

The  "  Fairy-tales  "  will  be  found  to  belong  to  types  familiar  in  the 
collection  of  Grimm  and  others.  In  most  cases  these  tales  appear 
to  have  entered  Louisiana  through  French  influence. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  series  of  memoirs,  for  which 
exist  abundant  materials,  should  be  continued  without  intermission  ; 
members  of  the  society,  as  well  as  all  persons  interested  in  Ameri- 
cana, are  urged  to  support  the  undertaking  by  their  subscriptions. 
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FOLK-LORE   SCRAP-BOOK. 

Mortuary  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  South  Carolina  Negroes.  — 
From  an  interesting  article  on  negro  superstitions  in  South  Carolina,  by 
May  A.  Waring,  originally  published  in  the  "Atlanta  Constitution,"  we 
copy  at  second-hand  the  following  :  — 

"Many  of  their  funeral  observances  are  almost  grotesque.  In  former 
times  the  burial  took  place  at  night,  and  a  long  procession  of  friends  and 
relatives,  bearing  lighted  torches,  escorted  the  corpse  to  the  graveyard. 
After  the  interment  a  funeral  feast  was  held,  and  every  one  was  expected 
to  bring  from  the  graveyard  and  lay  before  the  door  a  clod  of  earth,  as 
proofs  that  he  had  really  been  to  the  burial,  on  pain  of  being  haunted  by 
the  '  sperrit '  of  the  deceased.  Those  who  remained  behind  to  cook  the 
supper  were  exempted  from  this  requirement.  At  one  time  the  negroes 
would  burn  no  wood  that  had  fenced  in  graves  or  burial-grounds ;  but 
about  iron,  which  was  salable,  they  had  no  such  scruples. 

"  A  young  female  house  servant  died  on  one  of  the  plantations.  Her 
coffin  was  brought  out  into  the  yard  at  sunset  and  placed  upon  trestles 
before  the  cabin  door.  At  dusk  the  negro  children  joined  hands  and  went 
round  it  in  a  kind  of  dance,  singing  all  the  time.  At  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
the  fellow-servants  of  the  dead  woman  assembled  for  her  funeral. 

"  On  Santee  it  is  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead  exactly  twenty-four  hours 
after  death.  A  lady  who  had  lived  for  many  years  on  a  Santee  plantation 
said  :  '  A  young  colored  man  died  suddenly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Next  day  I  was  awakened  at  dawn  by  a  chant,  —  the  strangest,  most  melan- 
choly tune ;  so  mournful  that  it  almost  made  me  weep,  thinking  of  the  man 
who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  called  away.' 

"But,  as  this  same  lady  said,  the  colored  people  do  not  exactly  fear 
death ;  on  the  contrary,  they  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  solemn  religious  exul- 
tation, and  the  majority  of  them  certainly  regard  the  Lord  as  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  black  man,  after  ages  of  trembling 
worship  before  his  evil  deities,  turned  joyfully  to  the  Christian's  God,  as 
one  willing  to  befriend  him.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
having  a  holy  horror  of  ghosts,  or  'dead  people,'  as  they  say.  These  they 
do  not  fancy  as  tall,  shadowy,  white  forms,  —  the  orthodox  apparition.  A 
little  negro  girl,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  her  belief  in  '  sperrits,'  replied 
that  they  did  not  walk  upright,  but  came  running  after  people,  jumping  on 
their  hands  and  knees  like  rabbits,  having  their  faces  tied  up  in  black 
cloths.     The  following  anecdote  illustrates  this  belief  :  — 

"  A  trusty  and  reliable  boy,  called  Josey,  was  sent  one  night  to  bring  the 
doctor  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  an  old  family  servant.  Josey,  a  fearless 
rider,  was  the  '  body  servant '  of  his  young  master ;  took  charge  of  his 
horses,  and  went  hunting  with  him.  Probably  from  this  close  companion- 
ship with  an  educated  person  he  derived  some  of  the  fortitude  which  en- 
abled him  to  disregard  his  natural  fear  and  inclination  to  run  away  from 
the  object  he  encountered. 

"  He  related  that  just  after  riding  from  the  yard  gate,  as  he  was  walking 
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his  horse  through  the  heavy  sand,  he  saw  a  dark  object  rolling  and  tum- 
bling right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  directly  in  front  of  him.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  and  gallop  back,  —  then  remembering  his  sick  mother, 
he  pulled  his  hunting-knife  from  his  pocket,  and  cried  :  — 

"  '  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  ghost  or  devil,  but  if  you  don't  get  up 
out  of  that  sand  I  '11  jump  off  this  horse  and  put  my  knife  into  you.'  At 
this  the  ghost  scrambled  to  its  feet,  and  proved  to  be  an  old  negro  belong- 
ing to  the  plantation,  who  was  out  after  hours — 'on  some  rascality,'  the 
narrator  said  —  and  had  chosen  this  disguise,  supposing  that  any  one 
whom  he  might  meet  would  be  too  frightened  to  investigate. 

"  Owing  to  this  fear  of  'dead  people,'  timorous  Africans  dislike  to  pass  a 
graveyard  at  night,  some  of  the  younger  ones  doing  so  at  full  speed  only. 
One  of  the  boys  employed  about  the  house  on  Comingtee  plantation, 
Cooper  River,  and  living  about  half  a  mile  distant,  had  to  pass  on  his 
homeward  way  the  plantation  '  burying-ground  '  on  one  hand,  and  a  certain 
haunted  tree  on  the  other.  In  his  opinion  travel  by  that  dangerous  road 
needed  the  escort  of  a  younger  brother,  for  even  a  child's  presence  lent 
him  protection. 

"This  particular  haunted  tree  'is  a  large  and  very  handsome  live  oak 
which  stands  beside  the  road  that  leads  from  the  house  down  to  the  wharf 
and  mill.'  It  bears  the  peculiar  name  of  the  '  Robintation  tree.'  '  Robin- 
tation,'  the  apparition  which  gives  the  tree  its  name,  is  first  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  animal,  —  perhaps  a  dog,  — then  it  increases  to  the  size  of 
a  sheep,  and  afterward  becomes  successively  a  calf  and  an  ox.  What  other 
transformations  it  may  undergo  no  one  can  say,  for  at  this  stage  the  be- 
holder takes  to  his  heels.  This  weirdly  metamorphosed  animal  is  a  favor- 
ite kind  of  'sperrit.'  Two  distinct  ones  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the 
roads  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Comingtee  —  'Jingo's  Horse'  and  '  Hamp- 
shire's Horse.'  These  both  undergo  the  same  transformations  as  the  '  Rob- 
intation,' finally,  as  the  names  suggest,  arriving  at  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

"An  old  servant  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  lived  near  the  road 
haunted  by  Jingo's  horse.  One  morning  he  was  found  lying  insensible  in 
the  road.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  described  having  seen  the  ghost  of 
'  de  ting,'  growing  and  growing,  until  the  whole  road  became  thronged 
with  horses,  which  rushed  on,  knocked  him  down,  and  trampled  upon  him, 
so  that  he  knew  nothing  more  until  he  was  found.  After  that  he  was  liable 
to  frequent  fits, — presumably  epileptic;  whether  he  had  ever  had  them 
before  is  not  known. 

"  Walking  along  the  road  to  the  mill  at  Comingtee  landing  one  April 
afternoon  after  sundown,  I  could  see  the  flat,  shining  Cooper  River  in  the 
distance,  with  here  and  there  rows  of  small,  dark,  stiff  trees  along  the 
nearer  bank.  Frogs  were  beginning  to  croak,  a  few  belated  '  bird-minders ' 
(negro  boys  employed  to  'holler'  birds  away  from  the  rice  fields)  were 
"shouting  far  away,  evening  primroses  were  opening,  the  great  draped  oaks, 
conspicuous  among  which  was  the  Robintation  tree,  stood,  sombre  figures, 
by  the  roadside.  As  I  walked  under  their  boughs  I  would  occasionally 
pass  through  a  stratum  of  warmer  air  extending  for  some  yards.  Accord- 
ing to  African  authority,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  a  'sperrit.'" 
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Sacredness  of  the  North.  —  In  his  book  on  "  The  Night  of  the  Gods  " 
p.  425  ff.  (see  Bibliographical  Notes  below),  Mr.  J.  O'Neill  brings  together 
a  variety  of  illustrations  exhibiting  the  sacred  character  which  in  some  reli- 
gions is  attached  to  the  North.  We  copy  the  following  paragraphs  (pp. 
426-430) : — 

"  In  the  remotely  archaic  ritual  for  the  Hindu  cow-sacrifice,  the  priest 
stood  up  facing  the  North,  and,  covering  his  face  with  a  cloth,  repeated  a 
mantra,  offering  any  blood  which  had  been  spilt  on  the  ground  to  the  ser- 
pents to  whom  it  belonged.  ...  In  the  trial  of  the  Juhaj  of  Manipur  for 
the  killing  of  Messrs.  Quinton  and  Graimvood  on  24th  March,  1891,  the 
ninth  witness  was  Sagonsenha  Dana  Singh,  who  stated  (on  4th  June)  that 
he  was  an  executioner  by  profession.  He  executed  four  officers  and  one 
bugler.  He  faced  the  North  while  executing  them.  The  victims  faced  the 
West ;  they  were  standing.  In  this  mode  of  execution  we  must  discern  a 
human  sacrifice,  for  the  victims  were  brought  for  beheading  before  the  two 
'  dragons  '  which  were  the  chief  idols  of  Manipur.  The  sacrificing  execu- 
tioner (priest)  faced  the  northern  place  of  the  heavens-god.  In  2  Kings 
xvi.  14,  the  blood  is,  according  to  the  only  comprehendable  text,  applied  by 
Ahaz  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  altar." 

"  The  Chinese  North  is  the  point  '  over  which  the  Polestar  stands,'  while 
the  three  other  points  are  referred  to  the  sun  :  E.  where  he  rises,  S.  where 
he  rests,  and  W.  where  he  sets.  The  emperor  when  officiating  at  the  round 
altar  of  Heaven  faces  the  N.,  and  the  Taoists  turn  to  the  same  point  when 
addressing  the  first  person  of  their  Trinity,  just  as  the  pagan  Germans  did 
when  praying  and  sacrificing.  The  round  altar  of  Heaven,  Tien,  stands 
at  the  N.  of  the  Northern  round  temple  at  Peking.  In  divining  by  the 
tortoise  shell,  the  Emperor  faced  N.,  while  the  divining  priest  holding  the 
shell  faced  S.,  that  is,  faced  the  Emperor." 

"  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  C.  M.  G.,  who  possesses  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Japan  and  Corea,  and  the  languages  of  both  countries,  informs  me  that 
both  the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  the  King  of  Corea  place  themselves  in  the 
North  while  holding  a  court ;  while  the  palaces  of  both  Kioto  and  of  Soril 
lie  to  the  North  of  those  cities,  and  their  chief  gates  open  to  the  South. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  castle  of  Tokio  (Yedo)  is  also  in  the  South." 

"  One  of  the  oldest,  most  permanent,  indubitable  connections  of  the 
North  with  the  Divinity  is  assuredly  that  still  subsisting  clearly  in  Roman 
classical  times  in  the  templum  of  the  augurs,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt 
that  the  position  of  that  templum  has  descended  to  us  in  Christian  churches, 
and  in  the  Northern  position  of  their  celebrating  ministers,  which  still  gives 
rise  in  England  to  ecclesiastical  litigation. 

"  The  initial  essential  point  to  posit  and  bear  in  mind  is  that,  the  templum 
being  for  sighting  and  observing  celestial  phenomena  and  the  venue  and 
flight  of  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  it  was  by  virtue  of  necessity  a  dividing- 
off  of  the  whole  heavens  ;  the  templum  was  thus  originally  celestial.  So 
did  Varro  say  that  templum  originally  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
heavens.  '  Bene  autem  universus  mundus  Dei  templum  vocatur,'  wrote 
Magrobius  ;  and  that  meaning  is  still  familiar  to  ourselves  in  devotional 
poesy." 
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NOTES   AND   QUERIES. 

Clothed  Images.  —  The  following  notes  on  the  subject  of  clothed  im- 
ages may  perhaps  induce  readers  of  this  Journal  to  contribute  further 
facts  towards  the  elucidation  of  an  interesting  branch  of  primitive  ritual. 

The  custom  of  the  offering  of  a  garment  to  an  image  may  be  taken  as 
typical  in  the  presentation  of  the  peplos  to  Athene  in  the  great  Panathenaic 
festival  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  similar  rites  extend  through  all 
stages  of  culture.  Can  any  instances  be  brought  forward  of  garments  or 
coverings  provided  for  images  or  for  any  sacred  object ;  and  especially  of 
the  use  of  such  garments  at  festivals  or  on  special  occasions  ? 

As  interesting  examples  of  the  clothing  of  images  or  sacred  objects,  in 
most  widely  separated  conditions  of  culture,  I  may  mention  the  very 
primitive  clothing  of  a  sacred  stone  by  branches  "  to  keep  the  god  warm  " 
in  Samoa  (when  praying  on  account  of  war,  drought,  famine,  or  epi- 
demic, the  branch  clothes  were  carefully  renewed)  ; *  the  clothing  like  a 
woman  of  a  plantain-tree  in  the  ceremonies  that  take  place  at  the  con- 
secration of  an  image  of  the  great  Hindoo  goddess  Darga  (Pawati)  ; 2  the 
draping  of  images  in  the  skin  of  sacrificial  victims  in  ancient  rites);3  the 
Mexican  feast  of  Huitzilopochli,  where  an  image  made  of  dough  and  wood 
was  dressed  in  the  raiment  of  the  idol  ; 4  and  the  great  Mexican  festival 
of  Tezcatlipoca,  on  the  eve  of  which  the  image  was  dressed  in  new 
clothes.5  When  the  divinity  is  specifically  represented  by  a  living  person 
(as  in  the  Hindoo  rite  of  worshipping  daughters  of  a  Brahman  as  forms  of 
a  goddess,  and  offering  to  them  cloth,  paint,  and  ornaments  during  the 
ceremony  ;  6  and  the  Mexican  rite  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  "  adorned 
with  the  trappings  of  the  Thaloc  gods,  for  it  was  said  they  were  the  images 
of  these  gods  "), 7  garments  provided  for  such  persons  would,  of  course, 
have  an  interest  equal  to  clothing  destined  for  an  image. 

Instances  of  such  ritual  clothing  would  be  most  valuable  if  occurring 
in  connection  with  festivals  of  the  birth  (or  return),  marriage,  or  death  of 
the  god.  And  I  should  be  glad  of  instances  of  any  kind  of  covering, 
from  savage  paint  to  temple  vestments. 

G.  M.  Godden. 

RlDGEFIELD,    WIMBLEDON,    ENGLAND. 

Stone  Flakes  used  for  Gashing  by  Way  of  Penance.  —  With  ref- 
erence to  the  article  of  Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke  on  "  Popular  Medicine,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  No.  xxv.,  May-June,  1894,  pp.  119- 
146,  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor  writes  that  he  is  informed  that  in  Jemez,  Mexico, 
the  people   are   in  the  habit  of  gashing  themselves  with  stone  flakes  or 

1  Samoa,  Turner,  p.  62. 

2  Ward's  Hindoos,  181 7,  vol.  ii.  p.  13  ;  ed.  1S63,  p.  184. 

8  See  Religion  of  the  Semites,  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  p.  415. 

4  Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  the  S.  Pacific,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

6  Bancroft,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

6  Ward's  Hindoos,  181 7,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  246;  ed.  1863,  p.  151. 

7  Bancroft,  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
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splinters  by  way  of  penance.  He  would  be  glad  to  obtain  specimens  of 
such  stones  for  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  in  Oxford  ;  the  blood,  if  possible, 
being  allowed  to  adhere. 

The  Maya  Word  Pax.  —  In  my  paper  on  the  glyphs  of  Copan  and 
Quirigua  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  in  Brooklyn,  August,  1S94,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  I  described  the  Maya  word  pax 
as  meaning  any  instrument  of  music,  and  showed  by  a  drawing  what 
might  be  the  parts  of  such  an  instrument.  Dr.  Brinton  in  his  remarks 
referred  to  in  my  footnote  No.  2,  p.  238,  positively  identified  the  object 
as  the  drum,  as  it  could  be  no  other  instrument.  I  did  not  use  the  term 
"drum"  when  at  the  blackboard,  nor  did  I  read  it  from  my  paper;  and 
I  herewith  desire  to  make  the  correction,  giving  Dr.  Brinton  the  credit  of 
first  applying  the  term. 

Marshall  H.  Saville. 


LOCAL   MEETINGS  AND   OTHER    NOTICES. 

New  York  Branch.  —  November  9.  A  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held 
at  Columbia  College,  Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  presiding.  Dr.  J.  B.  Dun- 
bar made  remarks  on  Indian  prayer-sticks,  showing  examples  collected  by 
himself.  Dr.  Bolton  presented  an  illustrated  paper  on  the  Porta  Magica  in 
Rome.  Mr.  R.  Vilanova  presented  a  curious  type  of  Spanish  drinking-ves- 
sel,  describing  its  antiquity,  and  illustrating  the  practice  of  drinking  with 
arm  extended.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tuthill,  showed  several  drawings 
of  similar  vessels  now  in  New  York,  and  remarks  were  interchanged  on  the 
usage  in  question. 

Boston  Branch.  — November  16.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Kehew,  317  Beacon  Street.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  gave  an  oral  account 
of  the  "  Tusayan  Cultus  of  the  Dead."  The  information  presented,  of  a 
character  entirely  new,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  will  prob- 
ably hereafter  be  printed  in  this  Journal. 

Cambridge  Branch.  —  November  6.  The  Branch  met  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Fiske,  22  Berkeley  Street,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Schofield,  presid- 
ing, and  listened  to  an  address  by  Dr.  John  Fiske  on  "  The  Dispersion  of 
Popular  Tales."  Dr.  Fiske  read  tales  of  Irish,  German,  Russian,  and 
Hindoo  origin,  showing  their  similarity.  A  large  part  of  the  Scoto-Irish 
lore,  he  thought,  is  similar  to  the  German  ;  but  this  community  occurs 
through  many  languages.  The  incidents  of  hundreds  of  stories  are  strik- 
ingly general  in  occurrence  ;  they  are  found  repeatedly  in  the  tales  of  utterly 
remote  peoples.  The  stories  of  Aryan  folk-lore,  in  his  opinion,  are  made 
up  of  essentially  the  same  motives  as  the  more  familiar  and  modern  tales 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  nearly  all  these  tales  common 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  are  brought  in  ;  thus  the  ass  and  the  cock 
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are  diurnal  animals,  while  the  wolf,  snake,  and  fish  are  nocturnal  or  associ- 
ated with  darkness.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  confusion  of  the  features,  or 
one  element  has  the  attributes  of  another  ;  but  in  general  there  is  remark- 
able uniformity. 

That  there  has  been  copying  of  stories  and  lateral  transmission  is  doubt- 
less true,  but  many  times  these  tales  are  found  under  such  circumstances 
that  this  transmission  seems  improbable  if  not  impossible.  The  rudimen- 
tary ideas  of  folk-tales  occur  all  over  the  world  in  all  classes  of  intellects, 
showing  that  all  races  have  passed  or  are  passing  through  the  same  mental 
state,  and  thus  the  traditional  tales  with  their  simple  morals  are  to  be 
expected. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Newell,  and  others,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  pleasantly 
spent  in  conversation. 

Harvard  Folk-Lore  Club.  — The  Harvard  Folk-Lore  Club  was  organ- 
ized March  8,  1894,  by  students  in  Harvard  University.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  students  of  Harvard,  and  there  are  also  corresponding 
and  honorary  members.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  at 
which  papers  are  read,  usually  by  the  active  members.  The  club  has  also 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  and  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  honorary 
members.     The  officers  are  :  — 

Preside7it.  —  Homer  Huntington  Kidder,  Sp.,  of  Marquette,  Mich. 

Vice-President.  —  Eric  Alfred  Knudsen,  L.  S.,  of  Kauai,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  —  Francis  Beach  White,  Gr.,  of  Cambridge. 

Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  —  The 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27th  and  28th,  1894, 
at  the  Columbian  College  Building,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  H  streets, 
N.  W.     The  following  is  the  programme,  so  far  as  completed  :  — 

Thursday,  December  27.  Morning  Session.  —  10  a.  m.,  Meeting  of  the 
Council;  1 1  a.  m.,  Business  meeting  and  election  of  officers;  12  m., 
President's  Address :  "  Folk-Lore  Societies,"  Professor  Alce'e  Fortier. 
Afternoon  Session.  —  2  to  5,  Reading  of  Papers  :  "  A  Navahoe  Myth," 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews ;  "  Folk-Lore  Concepts,"  Frank  Hamilton 
Cushing;  "Theories  of  the  Diffusion  of  Folk-Tales,"  William  Wells 
Newell ;  "  Illustrations  of  the  Cortez  Codex,"  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes ; 
"Negro  Corn  Songs,"  Capt.  R.  R.  Moten.  Evening  Session.  — 8  to  10, 
Reception  by  Joint  Committee. 

Friday,  December  28.  Morning  Session.  —  10  to  1,  "  Kwapa  Folk-Lore," 
Dr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  ;  "  Korean  Children's  Games,"  Stewart  Culin  ;  "  Burial 
and  Holiday  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  Mrs.  Fanny  D. 
Bergen;  "Bibliography  of  the  Folk-Lore  of  Peru,"  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey; 
"  Mental  Development  as  illustrated  by  Folk-Lore,"  Mrs.  Helen  Douglass ; 
"  Manito,"  Albert  S.  Gatschet.  Afternoon  Session.  —  1  to  5,  "  The  Game 
of  Goose,  with  examples  from  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy," 
Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  ;  "  The  Swastika,"  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson ;  "  Au- 
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tochthons,  their  Culture  Origin,"  Major  J.  W.  Powell ;  "  The  Interpretation 
of  Analogies  in  Folk-Lore,"  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D. ;  "  Folk-Food 
of  New  Mexico,"  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.;  "Opportunities  of 
Ethnological  Investigation  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Yucatan,"  Marshall 
H.  Saville  ;  "Two  Ojibway  Tales,"  Homer  H.  Kidder.  Evening  Session. 
—  8  to  10,  To  be  provided  for. 

"  Lecture  on  Musical  Subjects."  —  A  series  of  lectures  having  this 
title  are  announced  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Among  the  titles  of  these  are 
several  having  relation  to  folk-lore.  Especially  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
following:  "Folk-Song  in  America,"  "Wandering  Ballads,"  "Dramatic 
Dances  and  Children's  Games,"  "  Chinese  Music  and  the  Antique  Art," 
"Hiawatha,  and  the  Rites  of  the  Condoling  Council  of  the  Iroquois," 
"  The  Development  of  Musical  Notation."  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  very  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  well-informed  student  of  such  subjects,  and 
the  lectures  he  offers  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
In  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  to  which  Mr.  Krehbiel  contributes  valuable 
criticism,  have,  during  the  month  of  September,  appeared  articles  on 
"  Children's  Games,"  in  which  he  has  treated  both  of  the  themes  and 
music.  All  success  is  to  be  wished  to  the  lecturer,  whose  work  cannot  fail 
to  increase  the  interest  in  the  study  of  folk-lore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

The  Snake  Ceremonials  at  Walpi.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  assisted 
by  A.  M.  Stephen  and  J.  G.  Owens.  Hemenway  Southwestern  Archae- 
ological Expedition,  in  Volume  IV.,  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and 
Archaeology.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  1894.     126  pp.,  royal  8vo,  large  type. 

This  latest  production  of  Dr.  Fewkes  is  superbly  gotten  up,  with  every 
indication  of  a  desire  to  be  exact  and  comprehensive. 

There  is  a  map  of  the  Tusayan  or  Moqui  country,  a  bibliography  of 
works  consulted,  and  nearly  forty  illustrations,  three  of  which  are  in  colors, 
and  others  are  photographic.  The  frontispiece  is  an  illuminated  and  graphic 
representation  of  the  Snake  Dance  seen  near  the  Sacred  Rock  of  Walpi. 

Were  Dr.  Fewkes  to  attempt  nothing  further  in  the  line  of  anthropologi- 
cal research,  he  might  safely  let  this  volume  be  a  monument  to  his  energy, 
intelligence,  and  skill  in  presenting  to  students  a  combination  of  results 
already  known,  with  the  observations  he  was  himself  enabled  to  make  and 
to  so  perfectly  record. 

He  has  made  a  noticeable  contribution  to  the  history  of  primitive  reli- 
gion. 

What  was  the  earliest  recorded  manifestation  of  the  religious  impulse 
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in  human  nature,  will  probably  never  be  known.  Lenormant  tells  us  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Accadians  who  occupied  Mesopotamia  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Chaldaeans  were  directed  against  necromancy  and  witchcraft. 

Sun  Worship  and  Star  Worship  have  had  their  advocates,  and  so  have 
Phallic  Worship  and  Ophiolatry.  The  last  undoubtedly  had  an  early 
origin  in  all  countries  where  members  of  the  Ophidian  family  were  to  be 
found.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  existed  as  an  independent  cultus, 
generally  it  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  Reciprocal  Natural  Energies. 

Ferguson,  in  his  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  has  demonstrated  its 
early  existence  in  India  :  the  oldest  ruins  bear  the  trace  of  the  Serpent 
symbol. 

Among  the  Celtic  Druids  it  held  sway :  possibly  it  was  Snake  Worship 
rather  than  the  material  snake  which  St.  Patrick  drove  out  of  Ireland. 
All  over  Celtic  or  Celto- Iberian  France  or  Spain,  the  name  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  Cape,  or  Hill  recalls  the  early  struggle  between  the 
Archangel  of  Light  and  the  Arch  Enemy  of  Mankind  represented  by 
tradition  as  condemned  to  crawl  upon  the  earth. 

Until  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah  the  Hebrews  were  open  and  undis- 
guised Snake  Worshippers. 

At  present  writings,  Ophiolatry  is  restricted  to  three  grand  ceremonial 
foci  :  Whydah  in  Western  Africa,  where  it  exists  in  conjunction  with 
Human  Sacrifices ;  Nagpore  in  India,  and  the  Moqui  villages  in  the  United 
States. 

That  it  exists  in  other  places,  either  in  secret  rites  or  obscured  by 
intermixture  of  extraneous  ceremonial,  as  in  the  alleged  practices  of  the 
Haytian  Voodoo  and  others,  has  been  intimated,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
fact ;  but  whether  in  pure  or  adulterated  form,  Ophiolatry  has  given  rise  to 
more  mystic  explanation,  more  vague  description,  more  wild,  irrational  com- 
ment than  any  other  phase  of  religious  thought. 

The  descriptions  of  the  ancients  are  generally  neither  comprehensive 
nor  intelligible,  and  those  of  the  majority  of  moderns  have  been  nearly 
always  a  rehash  of  citations  from  previous  writers,  seasoned  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  the  wild  and  improbable. 

About  the  only  piece  of  ritual  that  has  come  down  to  us,  delineated  so 
that  it  can  be  half  understood,  is  that  of  the  Ophites,  a  sect  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, living  near  Alexandria,  Egypt,  who,  it  is  related  (a.  d.  150-200), 
allowed  small  sacred  snakes  to  glide  over  the  Eucharistic  elements  before 
administering  the  Communion.  In  more  modern  times  the  English  archi- 
tect and  scholar,  Ferguson,  in  his  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  made  an 
excellent  attempt  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos,  and  write  clearly  upon  the 
subject  as  he  had  studied  it  in  the  ruined  temples  of  India.  A  small  book 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Negroes  of  Whydah  was  published 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  the  early  seventies,  in  which  there  was 
full  reference  to  the  horrible  prevalence  of  Human  Sacrifice,  with  pictures 
of  the  victims  ;  but  the  remarks  upon  the  Snake  Worship  existing  there 
from  time  immemorial  were  jejune  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  has  been  within  our  own  territorial  boundaries  that  the  best  work  in 
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this  direction  has  been  done.  We  have  Indian  villages  obstinately  con- 
servative of  old  heathen  usages,  a  climate  which  enlivens  and  exhilarates 
instead  of  enervating  and  destroying  as  does  the  deadly  miasma  of  Africa, 
lines  of  rapid  communication  penetrating  almost  within  stone's  throw  of 
the  shrines  where  these  rites  obtain,  and  a  military  force  within  acces- 
sible distance  should  the  Indians  assume  an  attitude  of  menace  towards 
observers. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  as  the  years  roll  by,  greater  and  greater  num- 
bers of  scholars  should  be  attracted  to  the  Moqui  villages,  each  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  each  in  turn  serving  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  new  discoveries. 

Resident  observers  like  T.  Keam  and  A.  M.  Stephen  have  taken  the 
records  of  the  observations  of  these  scholars,  and  compared  and  corrected 
them  by  the  additional  facts  disclosed  by  increasing  familiarity  with  the 
Moqui  dialect,  ideas,  and  customs,  so  that  with  each  recurrence  of  the 
dance  the  arcanum  of  Indian  superstition  has  been  assailed  with  renewed 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  new  secrets  wrested  from  it. 

Scholars  from  over  the  sea  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  favorable  condition  of  affairs,  and  intelligent  newspaper  correspond- 
ents have  gone  in  by  dozens,  each  adding  columns  of  observation  and 
comments  which  have  not  infrequently,  however,  been  marred  by  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Painters  of  repute  have  made  sketches  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
work  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Among  those  who  have  thus  put 
before  the  literary  world  the  manners  and  environment  of  the  Moquis, 
may  be  mentioned  Harmar,  Moran,  Julian  Scott,  and  Lundgren.  All  the 
resources  of  modern  invention  have  been  called  into  requisition,  and  the 
final  result  is  this  beautiful  and  exact  piece  of  work  which  Dr.  Fewkes 
now  lays  before  us. 

The  Moqui  medicine-man,  with  his  sacred  "  estufas,"  his  sand  altars, 
his  regalia  and  his  loathsome  serpents,  has  been  photographed,  painted  in 
colors,  drawn  to  a  scale,  his  canticles  have  been  pirated  by  the  waxen 
cylinder  of  the  phonograph,  and  he  and  his  sacred  ceremonials,  which,  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  were  not  known  as  far  east  as  Albuquerque,  are 
to-day  the  best  described  of  any  specimen  of  savage  manhood  or  any 
survival  of  aboriginal  religion  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

When  I  took  the  manuscript  of  my  own  "  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis  " 
to  London,  in  1883,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered  was,  how  I, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  could  get  people  to  give  credit  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  rites  in  the  heart  of  Christian  America.  Now  there  is  scarce 
a  school  boy  or  girl  in  all  our  wide  domain,  or  in  Canada,  or  Mexico,  who 
has  not  a  good  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

The  first  white  men  to  see  the  Snake  Dance  in  New  Mexico  or  the 
present  Arizona  were  the  enterprising  members  of  the  exploring  and 
colonizing  expedition  of  Antonio  Espejo,  between  1580  and  1585.  Espejo's 
own  narrative  has  come  down  to  us,  and  his  achievements  have  also  been 
committed  to  verse  by  one  of  his  subordinates,  a  certain  Villagra,  who 
rode  a  wind-broken  Pegasus  up  the  rocky  Parnassian  slope,  and  has  been 
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fittingly  condemned  as  a  poet  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  George 
Tick  nor. 

With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Ticknor's  judgment,  the  work  of  Villagra  is  de- 
serving of  the  first  consideration  from  the  ethnologist  and  historian.  His 
verses  may  be  lacking  in  elegance  and  harmony,  his  metre  may  be  faulty 
for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but  his  descriptions  are  exact  and  his  rela- 
tion most  vivid. 

Ticknor  admits  in  his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature  "  that  he  never 
read  Villagra,  and  no  reference  to  either  Villagra  or  Espejo  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ticknor  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  ; 
the  copy  which  I  read  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Snake  Dance  seen  by  Espejo's  people  occurred  in  the  Pueblo  of 
Acoma,  then  as  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Pueblos.  Villa- 
gra's  poem,  "  La  Conquista  de  Nuevo  Mejico,"  was  printed  at  Alcala  de 
Henares,  in  Spain,  about  16 13. 

Interest  in  the  Moquis,  Zuhis,  and  other  Pueblos  was  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  by  the  writings  and  reports  of  men  like  Ruxton,  Ken- 
drick,  Sitgreaves,  Whipple,  Ten  Broeck,  Charles  Franklin,  C.  E.  Cooley,  and 
Joseph  Wasson.  About  the  year  1880  the  heroic  efforts  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cushing  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  mysteries  of  these  curious  tribes  began 
to  attract  deserved  attention.  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  wrote  a  series  of  illus- 
trated articles  in  the  Eastern  magazines,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  men  like  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Parkman  and  Prof.  E.  N.  Hos- 
ford,  after  whom  came  the  munificent  and  ever  gratefully  to  be  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Mary  Hemenvvay  of  Boston. 

Among  army  commanders,  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  Major- 
General  George  Crook,  Colonels  Hatch,  McCook,  and  Bradley  encouraged 
by  such  means  as  lay  in  their  power  the  study  of  both  the  sedentary  and 
nomadic  tribes  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  contributed  experience  and  assistance  of  the  first 
value. 

It  was  like  the  chipping  away  of  a  rock  under  the  mason's  chisel  ;  each 
day,  each  hour  almost,  saw  a  fresh  particle  of  knowledge  fall  into  our  pos- 
session. Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Dr.  Yarrow,  Mr.  James  Stevenson, 
Mendileff,  Lummis,  Clarence  Edwards,  and  the  erudite  Bandelier  were  the 
persistent  chisellers,  and  it  now  remains  only  to  be  said  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  has  more  intelligent  progress  been  made  in  anthropology  than  in 
our  own  Southwest. 

E.  B.  Tylor  of  Oxford,  himself  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  travellers 
and  observers  among  Mexican  Indians,  was  the  first  to  note  the  important 
bearing  all  these  observations  were  likely  to  have  upon  the  correct  under- 
standing of  ancient  religions  ;  among  other  things  he  pointed  out  the  iden- 
tity between  the  "  bull-roarer  "  of  the  Greeks  and  the  twirling  rhombuses 
of  the  Moquis,  Zufiis,  Apaches,  and  Australians. 

yohn  G.  Boicrke. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  November  23,  1894. 


o 
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The  Night  of  the  Gods.  An  Inquiry  into  Cosmic  and  Cosmogonic  My- 
thology and  Symbolism.  By  John  O'Neill.  Vol.  I.  Bernard  Quaritch, 
London.     1894.     Pp.  581. 

The  title  of  this  elaborate  work  refers,  not  to  any  ultimate  downfall  of 
deities,  but  to  the  ever-recurring  darkness,  with  the  revolving  orbs  which  it 
displays ;  the  author  devotes  his  attention  to  what  he  considers  a  chief 
cause  of  many  mythological  representations  ;  namely,  to  the  effect  on 
human  imagination  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  starry  heavens  about 
a  fixed  axis.  It  was,  as  he  thinks,  natural  that  the  swayer  of  the  turning 
firmament  should  have  been  placed  at  its  sole  quiescent  point,  the  northern 
pole.     In  his  own  words  :  — 

"  Anyhow,  that  was  what  was  done  ;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
inquiry  is  to  identify  the  Polar  Deity  with  the  oldest,  the  supremest  of  the 
cosmic  gods  of  all  early  northern  religions ;  with  the  Ptah  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Shang-Ti  of  the  Taoists,  and  the  Tai- 
Ki  and  Tai-Yi  of  the  philosophic  Chinese,  with  the  Ame  no  miNaka-Nushi 
of  archaic  Japan.  This  is  attempted  in  the  chapters  concerned  with  the 
Polestar  and  the  mythic  sacredness  of  the  North  ;  where  also  the  Eye 
of  Heaven  and  the  Omphalos  myths  find  their  local  habitation.  There, 
too,  —  at  the  end  of  the  axis,  —  are  placed  those  triune  emblems,  the  fleur- 
de-lis  and  the  trident ;  while  the  Axis  itself  becomes  the  Spear,  Lance,  or 
part  of  so  many  classic  myths,  the  86pv  of  Kronos,  the  trident-handle  of 
Poseidon,  the  typical  Rod  of  rhabdomancy  (which  is  also  a  branch  of  the 
Universe-Tree)." 

So,  also,  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  are  considered  as  the  originators 
of  the  holiness  of  the  number  seven  ;  the  round  dance  of  folk-worship  and 
folk-amusement  is  the  dance  of  the  stars  ;  the  holy  mountain  of  many 
faiths  is  a  symbol  for  the  vault  of  the  heavens ;  the  svastika  also  is  an 
expression  of  the  celestial  wheel,  which  is  further  set  forth  in  the  winged 
sphere  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  winged  scarab,  and  the  divine  feathers  of 
Egyptian  deities.  These  various  interpretations  are  treated  in  separate 
chapters. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  the  compass  of  a  page  any  opinion  should 
be  given  on  the  particulars  of  such  a  theory.  But  the  work,  whatever  the 
individual  reader  may  think  of  its  conclusions,  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
learned  observations ;  a  large  body  of  material  and  many  bibliographical 
references  are  brought  together,  which  any  student  of  mythology  will 
peruse  with  profit.  As  an  example,  an  extract  will  be  found  printed  on  a 
previous  page.  With  regard  to  one  part  of  the  general  thesis  we  can  alto- 
gether agree  :  the  myth-maker,  savage,  barbarian,  or  early  civilized  person, 
was  also  philosopher,  poet,  and  theologian  ;  the  attempt  to  represent  him 
as  a  personage  of  incredible  stupidity,  not  much  above  the  brute,  who  cast 
into  incoherent  ravings  any  and  every  wild  idea  that  crossed  his  mind 
involves  misconception  of  his  mentality.  Observation  of  the  world  about 
him,  and  of  the  heavens  above  him.  and  the  interpretation,  by  methods  in 
his  day  apparently  rational,  of  the  facts  of  nature,  formed  the  basis  of  his 
religious  conceptions.  Star-gazing,  star-worship,  and  a  conception  of  the 
night  as  divinely  illuminated,  belong  to  the  most  primitive  races. 
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It  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  criticism  concerning  the  philological  method 
employed.  Etymologies  are  introduced,  avowedly  based  on  resemblances 
of  sound.  Even  with  the  greatest  caution  this  method  is  dangerous ;  asso- 
nance, it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  entirely  excluded,  as  furnishing  any  key 
to  the  significance  of  mythological  names.  Irrespective  of  theory,  the 
value  which  will  be  generally  allowed  to  the  ingenious  work  of  Mr.  O'Neill 
consists  especially  in  the  suggestive  material  brought  together,  which  will 
make  it  interesting  to  all  students  of  mythology. 

W.    W.  N. 

The  Legend  of  Perseus.  A  Study  of  Tradition  in  Story,  Custom,  and 
Eelief.  By  Edwin  Sidney  Hartland.  Vol.  I.  The  Supernatural  Birth. 
(Grimm  Library,  No.  2.)     D.  Nutt,  London.     1894.     Pp.  xxxiv,  228. 

Mr.  Hartland  is  of  opinion  that  folk-tales,  irrespective  of  theories  re- 
garding their  diffusion,  form  at  any  rate  valuable  anthropological  material, 
being  in  fact  a  reflection  of  the  notions  and  beliefs  of  the  races  among 
whom  they  have  been  found  to  exist.  This  method,  in  the  main  certainly 
correct,  is  used  by  him  in  this  interesting  discussion.  As  a  starting-point 
for  his  comparisons,  Mr.  Hartland  uses  the  classic  legend  of  Perseus. 
With  this  he  compares  a  mass  of  related  modern  tales,  and  concludes  that 
these  consist  of  three  leading  trains  of  incident ;  namely,  the  Birth,  Quest 
of  the  Gorgon's  Head,  and  Rescue  of  Andromeda.  To  these,  in  the  mod- 
ern tales,  is  to  be  added  a  fourth  division  —  the  Life-Token  (sign  whereby 
may  be  known  the  life  or  death  of  a  friend).  These  four  subjects  Mr. 
Hartland  proposes  to  consider  separately ;  the  present  volume  contains 
only  an  examination  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  the  hero.  This  is  dis- 
cussed as  appearing  in  marchen  (stories  told  only  for  amusement),  in  sagas 
(hero-tales  supposed  veritable),  and  in  custom.  Mr.  Hartland  gives  a  great 
variety  of  illustrations  of  conception  as  produced  by  eating  of  parts  of 
animals  or  plants,  drinking  water,  the  reception  of  some  part  of  a  human 
body,  as  saliva,  blood,  ashes,  by  the  sunlight,  the  wind,  by  contact  with 
amulets,  statues,  or  divine  footprints,  or  even  a  simple  glance  of  the  eye,, 
as  in  a  legend  of  Buddha  (p.  142).  With  these  stories  are  curiously  corre- 
lated usages,  many  of  the  latter  to  our  ideas  naturally  objectionable.  In 
connection  with  the  impregnation  by  sunlight  (possibly  the  original  of  the 
golden  shower  of  the  Dance  legend)  may  be  mentioned  the  Hindu  and 
other  marriage  practices  in  which  the  bride  is  made  to  look  at  the  sun,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  (p.  171).  To  these  notions  are  correspond- 
ent ideas  of  mediaeval  Christian  art.  Mr.  Hartland  mentions  the  dove, 
which  in  a  well-known  picture  of  Filippo  Lippi  is  made  to  approach  the 
Virgin's  body.  To  this  we  might  add,  what  is  still  more  germane,  the  ray 
of  light,  which  in  early  Italian  pictures  of  the  Annunciation  often  serves  a 
similar  use ;  whether  this  ray  comes  from  a  divine  eye,  or  shines  from  the 
divine  countenance,  we  do  not  now  remember,  but  have  that  impression.  In 
a  chapter  on  "Death  and  Birth  as  Transformation,"  Mr.  Hartland  remarks 
on  the  widely  spread  habit  of  naming  new-born  children  after  the  de- 
parted, of  whom   they  seem  thus  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  reincarna- 
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tion  (p.  223).  Beliefs  of  this  sort  gave  birth  to  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  metempsychosis  and  the  like.  The  whole  discussion  opens  up  wide 
fields  of  thought,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  continuation. 

IV.  W.  N. 

Georgian    Folk-Tales.      Translated   by  Marjory  Wardrop.      (Grimm 
Library,  No.  1.)     David  Nutt,  London.     1894.     Pp.  xii,  175. 

The  tales  of  this  collection  belong  to  three  groups  :  Georgian  (sixteen 
tales),  Mingrelian  (eight  tales),  and  Gurian  (fourteen  tales).  As  the  trans- 
lator remarks,  the  marchen  of  Part  II.  are  more  simple  than  those  of  Part 
I.,  while  Part  III.  consists  of  jests  and  didactic  stories.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  divergency  corresponds  to  racial  differences ;  it  seems 
to  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  collectors.  The  language  of  the  Mingrelian 
tales,  in  part  at  least,  represents  a  genuine  and  popular  style,  while  the 
romantic  and  ornamental  form  of  the  Georgian  marchen  suggests  literary 
alteration  on  the  part  of  the  narrators.  Of  the  Georgian  tales  some  are 
variants  of  familiar  European  types  ;  in  these  cases  the  forms  are  generally 
less  primitive  and  original  than  those  of  Grimm  and  other  Western  collec- 
tors. Thus  the  story  of  Cinderella  is  represented  by  a  variant  answer- 
ing to  the  Scotch  story,  "  Rashin  Coatie ; "  the  Georgian  name  Con- 
kiajgharuna  corresponds,  meaning  Tatter-coats.  In  this  version,  we  have 
the  visit  of  the  heroine  to  the  grave  of  the  helpful  animal,  the  cow,  and 
her  attendance  at  church  in  splendid  apparel ;  but  instead  of  losing  the 
slipper  at  the  church,  she  drops  it  into  a  brook  in  her  flight ;  the  king's 
horses  see  the  shining  gold  in  the  water  and  refuse  to  drink.  The  king, 
finding  the  slipper,  sends  his  viziers  in  search.  The  trait  is  pretty,  but 
seems  obviously  the  addition  of  a  narrator.  In  a  previous  number  the 
writer  of  this  notice  has  indicated  his  opinion  that  the  tale  of  Cinderella  is 
of  recent  European  origin,  and  it  would  appear  likely  that  this  tale,  as  well 
as  several  others  of  the  collection,  are  of  modern  introduction  from  Western 
Europe.  The  interesting  tale  of  Ghvthisari,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
impression  of  being  the  remnant  of  a  popular  epic  ;  whether  or  no  this  is 
the  case,  perhaps  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  folk-lore  of  the  prov- 
ince would  enable  an  inquirer  to  decide.  Among  noticeable  incidents  may 
be  mentioned  the  drawing  out  of  a  sword  plunged  in  a  block  of  stone,  as  a 
test  of  the  merit  of  the  hero  ;  this  trait  we  encounter  in  the  familiar  Ar- 
thurian legend.  In  a  Mingrelian  tale  (p.  141)  we  notice  the  ability  to  leap 
up  to  the  wall  of  a  castle,  and  thus  reach  the  princess ;  the  same  power  is 
a  commonplace  of  mediaeval  Irish  sagas. 

W.   W.  N. 
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NOTES    ON    PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Half- Blood  Indian,"  reprinted  from  the  "Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly"  for  October,  1894,  Dr.  Franz  Boas  gives  some 
results  of  measurements  illustrating  the  relations  of  the  Indian  native  race 
to  the  hybrid  race  formed  by  intermixture  with  whites.  Important  gen- 
eralizations are  that  the  hybrid  is  superior,  intermixture  being  favorable  in 
its  results,  and  that  it  resembles  the  Indian  more  than  the  white  in  charac- 
teristics. 

The  address  of  the  same  writer  before  the  Section  of  Anthropology, 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting,  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  250). 

In  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1893,  George  H.  Boehmer 
describes  "  Prehistoric  Naval  Architecture  of  the  North  of  Europe " 
(pp.  528-647).  The  work,  which  is  illustrated,  is  valuable  for  comprehen- 
sion of  Norse  sagas.  The  author  notices  similarities  with  ships  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  he  thinks  suggest  a  common  origin. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Book  of  the  Dead  and  Rain  Ceremonials,"  from 
the  "  American  Anthropologist  "  for  July,  1894,  Mrs.  Ellen  Russell  Emer- 
son draws  attention  to  correspondences  between  Egyptian  symbols  and 
ritual,  and  similar  usages  of  Ojibwas  and  Tusayans. 

An  elaborate  article  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  on  "  Dolls  of  the  Tusayan 
Indians  "  (pp.  1-29),  is  reprinted  from  the  "  Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Eth- 
nographic," vol.  vii.  1894.  The  article  is  magnificently  illustrated  with 
eleven  plates.  Forty-three  dolls  are  also  illustrated  in  color,  thirteen  others 
being  mentioned  in  the  text.  At  present  the  dolls  or  images  are  used  only 
as  toys,  and  are  given  to  children  with  the  intent,  apparently,  of  familiariz- 
ing them  with  the  names  and  characters  of  divine  personages,  who  are  rep- 
resented by  the  dolls.  The  elaborate  symbolic  ornamentation  presents  a 
most  curious  stud}'.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
personages  are  especially  distinguished  by  headdresses,  as  was  the  case  in 
ancient  Egypt.  Art  not  having  advanced  to  the  stage  of  the  rendering  of 
facial  expression,  it  is  in  this  condition  of  culture  natural  to  employ  sym- 
bolism, and  with  this  is  connected  the  sacred  use  of  masks.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  dolls  are  consecrated  or  worshipped.  Cloud  symbols,  rain- 
bows, lightning  snakes,  etc.,  occur  in  the  decoration.  Conventionalized 
animal  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  (divinized)  mountain  sheep,  with  its 
curved  white  horns,  present  interesting  forms.  Phallic,  bicephalic,  and 
gigantic  types  occur.  For  the  full  understanding  of  the  dolls  would  be 
needed  an  acquaintance  with  the  entire  pantheon  of  the  Hopi  (or  Moki), 
and  a  knowledge  of  a  mythology  of  extraordinary  richness  and  elaboration. 
This  entirely  new  material  constitutes  a  wonderful  addition  to  that  series 
of  observations  which  have  lately  been  made  on  the  religion  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  which  have  given  results  totally  unexpected. 

^  The  same  author,  in  a  paper  reprinted  from  the  "  American  Anthropolo- 
gist," July,  1894  (pp.  260-274),  discusses  the  symbolism  represented  in 
figures  of  a  supposed  deity  of  the  Codex  Cortesianus.  On  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  that  agreement  in  the  symbolism  of  the  head  (mask  or  helmet) 
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indicates  the  representation  of  one  and  the  same  divine  personage,  Dr. 
Fewkes  finds  that  thirty-eight  figures  of  this  codex  can  be  classed  together 
as  designating  the  "  Long-nosed  God."  Of  this  supposed  personage  he 
gives  illustrations,  and  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  inclines  to  believe  him 
connected  with  rain,  and  with  the  serpent. 

In  a  study  on  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games,"  reprinted  from  the 
"  Pedagogical  Seminary,"  vol.  ii.  No.  i  (p.  37),  G.  E.  Johnson  considers 
games,  including  folk-games,  as  offering  means  of  physical  training,  both 
mental  and  muscular. 

A  "  Bibliography  of  the  Wakashan  Languages,"  by  J.  C.  Pilling,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (pp.  70),  is  characterized  by  the  pains  and 
ability  which  are  observable  in  all  the  work  of  this  eminent  bibliographer 
of  Indian  philology. 

The  same  institution  publishes  a  brief  monograph  entitled  "  The  Pamun- 
key  Indians  of  Virginia,"  by  J.  G.  Pollard  (pp.  19).  This  tribe  is  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  no  Indians,  still  living  at  the  reservation  in  Indian- 
town,  twenty-one  miles  east  of  Richmond.  The  language,  still  remembered 
in  1844,  is  now  extinct.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  their  blood  pure,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  intermarriage  have  lately  endeavored  to  introduce  Cher- 
okees  from  North  Carolina.  Their  manners  and  customs  now  exhibit 
nothing  peculiar,  unless  it  be  a  taste  for  gaudy  colors.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  chief,  while  legislative  and  judicial  functions  are  shared 
by  the  latter  with  a  council  of  four.  Both  chief  and  council  are  elected 
every  four  years,  choice  between  two  candidates  being  made  by  the  deposit 
of  a  corn  or  a  bean.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases  arising  on  the 
reservation,  and  relating  to  its  inhabitants,  with  exception  of  homicide. 
Fine  and  banishment  are  the  only  penalties.  Offences  are  intermarriage 
with  any  other  people,  slander,  theft,  trespass,  failing  to  attend  meetings, 
refusal  to  do  common  work,  swearing.  Any  owner  of  land  must  build  and 
live  on  it  within  eighteen  months  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  land  belongs 
to  the  tribe,  allotments  being  generally  made  for  life.  Houses  are  individ- 
ual property. 

"  La  fete  et  les  traditions  de  Ste.  Rolende,"  by  Camille  Quenne,  reprinted 
from  "  Wallonia,"  1894  (pp.  36),  gives  an  account  of  the  usages  at  the  feast 
of  this  saint,  held  at  Gerpinnes  in  Hainaut.  The  legend  makes  "diva  Ro- 
lendis  "  a  daughter  of  Desiderius,  king  of  Gaul,  who  preferred  virginity  to 
wedlock.  A  curious  feature  is  the  story  of  Oger,  a  youth  spiritually  enam- 
ored of  the  saint,  who  in  popular  parlance  has  acquired  the  same  dignity. 
In  the  procession,  a  rush  of  the  pilgrims,  at  a  certain  point,  is  said  to  rep- 
resent Oger  pursuing  Rolende  (p.  20).  One  might  imagine  that  a  pagan 
legend,  similar  to  that  of  Daphne  and  Apollo,  was  at  the  basis  of  this  curi- 
ous incident.     The  "  complainte  "  sung  details  the  story  of  the  saint. 

Paul  Sebillot,  in  a  brief  work  originally  published  in  the  "  Revue  de  Bre- 
tagne,  de  Vendee  et  d'Anjou,"  entitled  "Contes  de  la  Haute-Bretagne  " 
(Paris,  Lechevalier,  pp.  53),  gives  a  collection  of  Breton  tales,  under  the  heads 
of  "  Les  Chercheurs  d'Aventures  "  (twelve  stories)  and  "  Le  Diable  et  ses 
Hotes  "  (eight  stories).  The  collection  is  not  annotated.  Most  of  the  tales 
are  variations  of  familiar  types.     In  No.  2,  of  the  first  class,  "  Jean-sans- 
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peur,"  we  find  the  tales  exhibit  oral  tradition  in  a  state  of  decadence.  In 
Brittany,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  is  ceasing  to  relate  marchen. 

A  learned  treatise  of  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  on  "  The  Maya  Year  "  (pp.  64), 
is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  JEthnology.  Lieut.  W.  J.  McGee  furnishes  a 
prefatory  note.  The  author  considers  the  time  system  of  the  Dresden  codex 
to  be  based  on  the  year  of  365  days,  which  naturally  results  in  forming  four 
series  of  years,  each  with  its  particular  year-bearer  or  dominical  day.  The 
same  calendar  system  was  used  in  the  inscriptions  at  Palenque,  Lorillard, 
and  Tikal.  The  special  features  of  the  calendar  being  the  division  of  the 
year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  the  intercalation  of  five 
days,  counting  by  thirteens,  the  nine  "  Lords  of  the  Night,"  and  the  sacred 
period  of  260  days,  Professor  Thomas  considers  the  origin  of  these  pecul- 
iarities to  lie  in  the  study  of  moon  phases,  the  five  fingers,  and  the  corre- 
lating and  correction  of  the  lunar  by  the  sidereal  year.  A  remarkable 
feature  is  the  close  correspondence  of  the  Hawaiian  calendar,  which  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  considers  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  independent  origi- 
nation, and  to  require  the  supposition  of  direct  and  probably  recent  in- 
fluence and  contact. 

In  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  "  M ittheilungen  der  Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft  in  Wien,"  Dr.  \V.  Hein  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
"  death-boards  "  used  in  mortuary  ceremonials  in  the  Bohemian  Forest.  In 
another  article  of  the  same  journal  (Bd.  xxiv.  1894),  the  same  writer  has 
added  a  large  amount  of  valuable  new  material  on  the  distribution  of  the 
use  of  these  tablets  in  Salzburg,  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia.  The  work  is  care- 
fully prepared,  the  material  conscientiously  worked  over  by  a  student  of 
thorough  training,  and  merits  study  by  those  interested  in  this  mortuary 
custom.  It  seems  that  the  dead  are  laid  out  before  burial  on  a  board,  and 
that  after  the  corpse  is  interred  this  board  is  painted  and  erected  by  the 
side  of  crosses,  near  chapels,  or  elsewhere  in  the  fields.  These  "  martyr 
tablets,"  as  they  were  called  by  Dr.  S.  Baring  Gould,  are  very  numerous, 
and  at  Neukirchen  under  the  Hohenbogen,  where  the  church  is  a  mile  from 
the  village,  the  whole  way  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  these  lurching,  stag- 
gering "dead-boards."  Dr.  Hein  records  many  facts  about  these  boards, 
most  of  which  are  new,  and  gives  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  those  which 
are  known.  The  article  is  accompanied  by  eight  beautiful  photogravures 
on  two  plates,  and  closes  with  copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions.  Dr. 
Hein  finds  that  the  Dyaks  of  southwestern  Borneo  have  a  similar  use  of 
the  "dead-board,"  and  mentions  specimens  of  those  which  he  has  seen  in 
European  ethnological  museums.  The  Dyaks  paint  upon  them  a  picture 
of  the  soul,  and  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  future  abode,  which  is  an  in- 
teresting hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  survival  in  Europe.  A  bibliography 
of  works  on  the  subject,  with  those  already  given  in  his  account  of  the 
dead-boards  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  closes  the  article. 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  following  works,  notice  of  which  must  be 
reserved  :  — 

Walton,  Alice.  "  The  Cult  of  Asklepios."  (Cornell  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology,  No.  3.)  Published  for  the  University  by  Ginn  &  Co.  1894. 
Pp.  viii,  136. 
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Zibrt,  Cenek.  Seznam  pover  azvyklosti  pohanskych.  zviii  veku.  (Indi- 
culus  superstitionum  et  paganiarum.)     Prague.     1894.     Pp.  176. 

The  results  recently  obtained  byZelia  Nuttall  through  researches  made  on 
the  ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System,  have  been  brought  before  several 
anthropological  societies  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1893,  when  the  lady  was  travelling  in  this  country.  Since  then  they 
were  communicated  to  and  printed  by  the  Tenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  held  at  Stockholm  in  1894.  There  are  many  opinions  as  to 
the  day  when  the  solar  year  of  that  people  commenced,  some  fixing  it  on 
the  2d  day  of  February,  others  on  March  1st ;  but  our  authoress  believes 
it  is  fruitless  to  connect  it  with  any  day  of  our  calendar,  for  it  shifted  by 
one  day  every  four  years  (p.  12).  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  days 
within  the  year,  she  remarks  (p.  23)  that  "  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  market  as  an  institution  of  the  communal  government,  and  the  fact 
that  the  regular  rotation  of  market-days  and  the  day  of  enforced  rest 
every  twenty  days  were  the  prominent  and  permanent  features  of  the  civil 
solar  year."  Lists  of  the  eighteen  religious  festivals  and  of  the  eighteen 
month-names  will  be  found  on  pp.  14  and  25. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Ratzel,  professor  of  Leipzig  University,  has  sent  to 
the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences  an  important  addition  or  sequel  to 
his  description  of  the  "  Bows  of  Africa,"  which  is  only  the  first  instalment 
of  a  series,  entitled  "  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  dissemination 
of  bows  and  spears  within  the  circle  of  the  Indo-African  nations  "  (printed 
in  reports  of  July  8,  1893.)  This  title,  which  seems  rather  long-winded 
in  its  English  rendering,  covers  also  the  spread  of  the  arrow,  the  assagai, 
the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  shield,  the  throwing  board,  the  club,  and  other 
weapons.  The  general  result  of  Ratzel's  inquiries  is  that  the  spear  pre- 
vails in  the  prairies,  desert  plains,  and  countries  bare  of  wood,  and  that  the 
bow  and  arrow  (the  latter  being  often  poisoned)  is  found  more  frequently 
in  the  wooded  tracts  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  continent.  The  Mah- 
dists  won  their  victories  chiefly  by  the  spear  and  sword  ;  at  Hicks  Pascha's 
defeat,  the  bulk  of  the  army  had  thrusting  spears,  while  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diers fought  with  Remington  rifles.  Among  the  Sudanese,  bows  and  ar- 
rows are  so  rare  as  to  be  considered  as  curios.  The  pure-blood  Wahumas 
carry  a  spear  with  two  blood-grooves  and  a  small  round  shield.  On  Lake 
Ukerewe  the  negroes  are  armed  with  spears  and  bows  simultaneously,  and 
the  leather-jacket  makes  its  first  appearance  here,  though  the  French  met 
with  it  on  the  Ubangi  also.  These  short  and  imperfect  extracts  may  serve 
at  least  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  article,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
impatiently  looked  for. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrenreich  of  Berlin  has  composed  a  detailed  narrative  of 
his  explorations  of  South  American,  mostly  Brazilian,  rivers,  and  published 
them  in  nine  numbers  of  the  German  periodical,  "Globus,"  vol.  62  (1892). 
The  articles  are  richly  illustrated,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  and 
enormous  extent  of  his  explorations.  Among  these  rivers  figures  princi- 
pally the  Araguaya,  an  affluent  of  the  Tocantins.  He  found  there  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Kayapo,  Karayahi,  Shambioa,  Apiaca,  and  while  tak- 
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ing  numerous  photographs  and  measurements  made  them  an  object  of  his 
studies.  Then  turning  into  the  Amazon  River,  he  went  down  to  Para, 
reascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  large  tributary  called  Purus,  up  to 
Hyatanaham,  and  was  the  first  to  visit  the  Yamamadi  Indians.  Other 
natives  living  there  are  the  Paumaris  and  Ipurinas.  Among  the  Sham- 
bioa,  Ehrenreich  secured  a  number  of  dancing  masks  and  masquerade 
dresses  of  good  workmanship  and  exceedingly  quaint  in  their  forms  — 
one  representing  a  porpoise,  another  the  pirara-fish,  with  six  long  "feelers" 
inserted  into  the  head-mask,  others  the  tumble-bug  and  the  ant-eater. 
These  dresses  could  be  removed  to  the  ship  only  under  one  condition  :  the 
attendants  of  the  explorer  had  to  dress  in  them  while  going  down  the  road. 
The  tribe  had  just  received  news  of  the  death  of  two  Shambioa  Indians 
at  some  distance  from  the  village.  Female  relatives  of  the  deceased  ran 
up  and  down  the  river  bank,  swinging  in  their  hands  headdresses  that  had 
belonged  to  them,  and  delivering  a  monotonous  mourning  chant.  The 
term  "  Kenaushive  "  occurred  so  often  in  this  song  (which  was  sung  the 
whole  day)  that  the  explorer  became  interested  and  inquired  for  its  mean- 
ing. He  was  told  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  person,  but  could  not  discover 
who  that  person  was.  But  Dr.  Spinola  had  heard  the  same  name  in  1879, 
among  the  Karayas,  and  had  been  informed  it  was  their  name  for  the 
" great  spirit ;"  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  Portuguese  "que  nao  se 
ve,"  or  the  invisible  god,  "  that  people  do  not  see."  Ehrenreich  is  doubtful 
about  this,  but  thinks  it  possible  that  an  ancestral  deity,  like  Keri  of  the 
Caribs  and  Arohe  of  the  Bororo  may  be  concealed  in  this  mysterious  name. 
For  the  same  weekly  periodical  Dr.  Ehrenreich  has  written  a  treatise, 
"On  some  ancient  portraits  of  South  American  Indians,"  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  will  prove  of  paramount  interest  to  antiquarians. 
"Globus,"  vol.  66.     August,  1894.     Pp.  81  to  90.     Illustrated. 

A  Biographic  Cyclopaedia  of  the  contemporary  folk-lorists  is  now  being 
prepared  by  Professor  Henry  Carnoy,  of  the  Lyce'e  Montaigne,  Paris,  who 
is  well  known  by  his  editorship  of  the  "  Tradition,"  and  the  "  Enfants 
du  Nord."  The  publication  will  embody  the  biographical  dates  of  any 
folk-lorist  from  his  or  her  own  communications,  and  add  the  portrait  from 
photographs  transmitted.  It  is  especially  desired  that  the  bibliographic 
part  of  the  communications  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The  specimen  in 
our  hands  shows  that  the  work  is  printed  in  two  columns  of  small  folio, 
and  none  of  the  folk-lorists  hitherto  mentioned  occupies  more  than  two 
columns  to  immortalize  himself.  The  portraits  are  well  done.  Subscrib- 
ers will  please  send  four  dollars  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  G.  Colombier,  No.  4 
Rue  Cassette,  Paris,  and  if  their  photograph  is  to  be  inserted,  three 
dollars  in  addition.  For  this  addition  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing their  features  reproduced  also  in  the  periodical  "  Tradition." 

A.  S.   G. 
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[Note.  In  this  department  it  is  not  intended  to  give  a  full  bibliography  of  the  period- 
ical literature  of  the  subject,  nor  even  to  include  every  article  printed  in  the  journals 
cited,  but  only  to  furnish  indications  which  may  be  of  value  to  students  of  folk-lore.] 
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les  mille  et  une  nuits.  R.  Basset.  —  Navires  et  marins.  (Several  communica- 
tions.)—  Les  proverbes  dans  l'epopee  francaise.  —  E.  Bouchet.  —  Nos.  8-9. 
August-September.  L'epopee  argonautique.  C.  Ploix.  —  Legendes,  crovances, 
et  superstitions  de  la  Corse.  J.  Filippi.  —  Les  rites  de  la  construction.  XX.  Au 
Senegal.  R.  Basset.  —  Les  Vetements.  —  A.  Harou.  —  Les  ordalies.  (Con- 
tinued.)    R.  Basset. 

16.  Wallonia.  (Liege.)  Vol.  II.  No.  7,  July,  1894.  La  fete  du  Coq  en 
Hesbaye. — C.  Popp.  —  Legendes  du  Bas-Condroz.  Renkin.  —  No.  8.  La  marche 
et  la  procession  de  Ste.  Rolende  a  Gerpinnes  en  Hainaut.  C.  Ouexxe.  —  No.  9. 
Un  usage  nuptial. — A.  Tilkin  and  O.  Colson. — No.  10.  Le  jeu  l'animal  de- 
capite. —  No.  11.  La  Toussaint  et  le  Jour  des  ames.  J.  Lejeune  and  O. 
Colson. 

17.  Archivio  per  lo  Studio  delle  Tradizioni  popolari.  (Palermo.)  Vol. 
XIII.  No.  2,  April-June,  1894.  Alterazione  di  alcuni  proverbi  in  Sicilia.  G. 
Pitre,  —  Fomerole  di  imprecazioni,  giuramenti  e  saluti  della  Sardegna.  —  G. 
Calvia. —  Delia  poesia  popolare  sarda.  F.  Valla.  —  La  vita  dei  contadini 
siciliani  del  tempo  andato  descritta  da  essi.  S.  Salomoxe  Mario.  —  Teste 
sarde  sacre  e  profane.  G.  Ferraro.  No.  3,  July-September  6  Novelle  sopra- 
numerie  alia  VetalapancavQiati.  V.  Better  —  Usi  venatorii  in  Sicilia.  G.  di 
Giovaxxi.  —  Usd  nuziali  senesi.     G.  B.  Corsi.  —  La  Jettatura  in  Sardegna.     F. 
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Valla.  —  Indovinelli  molisani.  C.  Cimegotto.  —  Miscellanea.  Del  preteso  "Jus 
primae  noctis  "  in  Sicilia.     G.  Pitre. 

18.  Am  Urquell.  (Ed.  by  F.  S.  Krauss,  Vienna.)  Vol.  V.  Nos.  5-6,  1894. 
Eine  Besitzergreifung  im  17  Jahrhundert.  A.  Wiedemann.  —  Geheime 
Sprachweisen.  Krauss.  —  Bauopfer.  —  Zur  Volkskunde  palastinischer  Juden. 
B.  \V.  Schiffer.  (Continued  in  Nos.  7,  8.)  —  Nos.  7,  8.  Wie  sich  Volks- 
marchen  verbreiten.  H.  F.  Feilberg.  —  Zur  Ethnographie  der  ostgalizischen 
Juden.  M.  Landau.  —  Einige  Bemerkungen  uber  den  "Mond"  im  heutigen 
Glauben  des  bergischen  Volkes.     O.  Schell. 

19.  Mittheilungen  der  Authropologischen  Gesellschaft  in  "Wien.  (Vienna.) 
Vol.  XXIV.  No.  3,  1S94.  Der  Eskimo-Dialect  des  Cumberland-Sundes.  F. 
Boas.  —  No.  5.  Die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Todtenbretter.     W.  Helm. 

20.  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fur  Volskunde.  (Berlin.)  Vol.  IV.  No.  3,  1894. 
Das  Ei  als  kosmogonische  Vorstellung.  F.  Lukas.  —  Die  Zahlen  in  danischen 
Brauch  und  Volksglauben.  H.  F.  Feilberg.  —  Die  Holle  auf  Island.  K. 
Maurer.  —  Die  Sitten  der  Turken  in  Bulgarien.  S.  Ikanoff.  (Continued  in 
No.  4.) — Has-  und  Hofmarchen.  F.  Ilwof.  —  Der  Schut  im  Volksglauben. 
(Continued.) —  P.  Sartore.  (Continued  in  No.  4.)  —  Der  Volkstiimliche  Kalen- 
derglauba  in  Ungarn.  A.  Herrmann.  —  No.  4.  Aus  Gossensass,  Arbeit  und 
Brauch  in  Haus,  Feld,  Wald,  und  Aim.  M.  Rehsener. —  Gracowalachische 
Sitten  und  Gebrauche.  G.  Sajaktzis. —  Das  Kinderlied  vom  Herrn  von  Ninive. 
J.  Bolte. —  Der  Tod  in  Munde  des  Mecklenburgischen  Volkes.     R.  Wossidlo. 

—  Beitrage  zur  deutschen  Volkskunde  aus  alteren  Quellen.  F.  Vogt.  —  Tiro- 
liscbe  Volksdichtung.     A.  Pichler.  —  Kleine  Metteilungen.  —  Biicheranzeigen. 

21.  Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichende  Litteraturgeschichte.  (Berlin.)  Vol. 
XVII.  No.  1,  1894.     Der  Vergessenheit  in  der  Nibelungensage.    O.  L.  Jiriczek. 

22.  Cesky  Lid.  (Prague.)  Vol.  III.  No.  3,  1894.  (Titles  given  in  transla- 
tion.) The  people  and  its  tales.  V.  Tille.  (Continued  in  No.  4.)  —  Names 
of  the  national  costume  of  the  Slovaks.  F.  Pastrnek.  —  Riddles  of  the  old 
Czecks.  C.  Zibrt.  —  No.  4.  Our  national  song.  O.  Hostinsky.  —  Magical 
Slovak  formulae.  L.  R.  Podjavorinska. —  Some  superstitions  relating  to  the 
rustic  labors  of  the  past  century.  M.  Dvorak.  —  How  animals  talk.  Slovak 
traditions.  J.  Cizmar.  —  Stories  of  hidden  treasures  in  the  South  of  Bohemia. — 
Magical  instructions  in  the  environs  of  Tyn  on  Vltava.  M.  Stanek. —  The 
ombrometre  (superstition)  of  civilized  persons.  C.  Zibrt.  —  Water,  fire,  and 
earth  according  to  tradition  of  peasants  in  Heialecho.     A.  Tomicek. 

23.  Ethnologische  Mittelungen  aus  Ungarn.  (Budapest.)  Vol.  VIII.  Nos 
5-6,  August,  1893.    Ueber  die  heidnische  Religion  der  Wogulen.    B.  Munkacsi 

—  II.  Konig  Mathias  und  Peter  Gereb.  (Ein  bulgarisches  Guslarenlied  aus 
Bosnien.)  F.  S.  Krauss.  —  Dei  Holzbau  der  Palovzen.  K.  Papal — Dans 
grosse  Sammelwerk  fur  bulgarischen  Folklore.  F.  S.  Krauss.  —  Kartenspieler- 
glauben  aus  Ungarn.  A.  Herrmann.  —  Kerbholzer  der  Wanderzigeuner.  A. 
Herrmann.  —  Aus  dem  Volksglauben  der  Schwaben.  I.  Besprechungsformeln 
(Ansprechungen).  L.  Matyas.  —  Bulgarisches  Georgslied.  A.  Strauss. — 
Kinderschrecker  und  Kinderrauber  in  der  magyarischen  Volksiiberlieferung.  (I. 
Sze  passzonyolk  =  Schone  Frauen.)     L.  Kalmany. 
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American  Folk-Lore  Society : 

Officers,  339  ;  members,  339 ;  libraries 
subscribing,  344;  subscribers  to  Publica- 
tion Fund,  346. 

Amulets,  and  talismans,  66,  120. 

Andrews,  S.  A.  P.,  Three  Epitaphs  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  11S. 

Animals,  in  folk-lore  and  myth  : 

Alploker,  224;  axolotl,  120;  badger, 
120;  bear,  40,  199,  266,  2S7  ;  bluebird, 
2S1 ;  cat,  36,  1 14,  224,  253,  320  ;  civet,  108  ; 
cock,  153,  224;  coyote,  195  ;  cricket,  224; 
cuckoo,  32  ;  dog,  10S,  109,  305,  306;  dove, 
108;  eagle,  211,  250,  27S  :  fish,  24;  fish- 
hawk,  202  ;  fox,  33,  34,  109,  224 ;  frog, 
31;  "  granddaddies,"  306  ;  hare,  41,225; 
hen,  141  ;  loon,  201  ;  magpie,  225;  mos- 
quitoes, 31 ;  mountain  sheep,  193 ;  night- 
hawk,  ^;  otter,  33,  35;  owl,  23,  49,  204, 
309;  pig,  119,  323;  porcupine,  216 ;  rab- 
bit, 133  ;  raven,  48,  49,  204;  robin,  225, 
salmon,  205;  seal,  205,  215;  skunk,  139, 
253;  snake,  30,  140,  200,  285,  2S7,  305; 
spider,  225;  toad,  116;  tornit,  48;  wal- 
rus, 205  ;  water-wagtail,  28  ;  weasel,  225; 
whale,  205,  210;  wolf,  109;  woodpecker, 
280. 

Backus,  E.  M.,  Cradle-Songs  of  Negroes  in 
North  Carolina,  310. 

Ballads,  228,  253. 

Banks,  Frank  D.,  Plantation  Courtship, 
147. 

Batchelor,  John,  Items  of  Aino  Folk-Lore  : 
I.  Spirit,  (a)  Spirit  life,  16;  (l>)  spirit 
in  connection  with  matter,  17;  (c)  God, 
18;  (d)  plurality  of  gods,  19;  demons, 
19;  dualism,  20;  the  devil  and  the  sun, 
21.  II.  The  home  of  spirits.  Tartarus, 
21  ;  the  confines  of  heaven,  22 ;  materi- 
alistic expressions  applied  to  heaven,  23  ; 
powers  of  the  air,  23 ;  rain-making,  24  ;  the 
goddess  of  the  sun,  25 ;  demons  on  the 
earth,  26;  six,  the  sacred  or  perfect  num- 
ber, 27.  III.  The  manifestations  of  spirit 
in  the  origin  of  things.  How  God  created 
the  dry  land,  27  ;  the  tree  of  evil,  28 ;  the 
elm-tree,  29 ;  the  snake,  30 ;  the  origin  of 
mosquitoes,  31 ;  the  cuckoo,  32  ;  birds  of 


ill-omen,  33  ;  the  otter  and  the  fox,  34  ; 
questions,  34  ;  legend  of  the  sun,  34.  IV. 
Some  psychological  matters.  Forgetful- 
ness  of  the  otter,  35;  double  fruits,  35; 
"  cat  punishment,"  36  ;  selection  of  proper 
names,  37 ;  bears'  eyes,  38 ;  the  use  of 
hares'  claws,  39;  skulls,  39;  divination, 
39;  objection  to  being  photographed,  43. 
Beings,  imaginary  : 

Deities,  187,  193,  209,  263;  demons,  19, 
156;  dwarfs,  206;  fairies,  252;  hags,  66; 
"  owner  "  of  Eskimo  singing-house,  45  ; 
"star-boy,"  197. 
Bergen,  Fanny  D.,  Popular  American  Plant- 
Names,  89-104. 
Boas,  F.,  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs  : 

The  woman  and  the  spirit  of  the  sing- 
ing-house, 45  ;  song  sung  at  religious  fes- 
tivals in  the  singing  -  house,  46 ;  words 
occurring  in  the  sacred  languages  of 
Greeland  and  Baffin  Land,  47  ;  in  ordinary 
language  of  other  dialects,  47  ;  unex- 
plained words,  48  ;  the  raven's  song,  48  ; 
ditty  of  the  tornit,  48  ;  owl  and  raven,  49 ; 
translation  of  the  same,  50. 
Boas,  F.,  Notes  on  the  Eskimo  of  Port 
Clarence,  Alaska  : 

Greenland  tale  known  in  Alaska,  205 ; 
sun-myth,   205  ;  search  for  the  lost  sun, 
206;  Angakok  language,  207. 
Bolton,   II.  I.,  Curious  Relics  of   English 

Funerals,  233,  234. 
Books  Reviewed : 

Annuaires  des  traditions  populaires, 
263  ;  Bourke,  J.  G.,  Medicine-men  of  the 
Apaches,  80;  Brinton,  Nagualism,  172; 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port, 80  ;  Codice  Cortesiano,  82  ;  Fewkes, 
J.  W.,  Snake  ceremonials  at  Walpi,  324  ; 
Fletcher,  A.  C,  A  Study  of  Omaha  Indian 
music,  169  ;  Fortier,  A.,  Louisiana  studies, 
171 ;  Gomme,  A.  B.,  Traditional  games 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  260  ; 
Gomme,  A.  B.,  Children's  singing  games, 
262;  Harshberger,  J.  W.,  Maize,  176; 
Hartland,  E.  S.,  Legend  of  Perseus,  329  ; 
International  Congress  of  Anthropology, 
Memoirs,  259  ;  Krohn,  K.,  Geographische 
Verbreiteng  estnischer  Lieder,  177  ;  Mon- 
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seur,  E.,  Folk-Lore  Wallon,  264;  Mur- 
dock,  J.,  Ethnological  results  of  the  Point 
Barrow  expedition,  80  ;  O'Neill,  J.,  Night 
of  the  gods,  328 ;  Pitre,  G.,  Bibliografia 
delle  erudizioni  popolari  d'ltalia,  262 ; 
Rand,  S.,  Legends  of  the  Micmacs,  163; 
Ross,  J.,  Canzoni  popolare  Toscane,  S3 ; 
Wallascheck,  R.,  Primitive  Music,  163; 
Wardrop,  M.,  Georgian  Folk-tales,  330. 
Bourke,  J.  G,  Popular  Medicine,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  the  Rio  Grande  : 

Informants,  119;  alferecia,  119;  amu- 
lets and  talismans,  asthma,  axolotl,  120; 
stomach  bitters,  cancer,  121 ;  cardiac  trou- 
bles, comets,  conception,  swollen  breasts, 
etc.,  122;  bladder,  consumption,  cosmet- 
ics, 123;  crispillae,  cross,  124;  cross- 
eyed men,  dandruff,  delivery,  drago, 
dream-book,  125 ;  dysentery,  sore  eyes, 
evil  eye,  fevers,  fire-worship,  127  ;  fishing, 
fits  and  swoons,  128  ;  haemorrhoids,  har- 
vest, the  heavens,  horse-shoes,  sweating 
images,  129;  black  ink,  insecticide,  St. 
John's  day,  keening,  lightning,  lodestone, 
130;  love-philters,  lumbago,  133;  marri- 
guan  or  Indian  hemp,  134  ;  marriage  div- 
ination, medidas  or  measures,  melancholia, 
menstrual  troubles,  mescal,  135;  moon- 
lore,  mortuary  ceremonies,  cutting  nails 
and  hair,  136 ;  new  water,  New  Year, 
nose-bleed,  nouer  l'aiguilette,  137  ;  num- 
bers, omens,  paralysis,  pilgrimages,  13S; 
placenta,  rheumatism,  saliva,  skunk,  smok- 
ing, smallpox,  tima  or  scab,  139  ;  snake 
bite,  insect  bites,  stiff  neck,  sting  of  bee, 
toloachi,  140 ;  toothache,  transference, 
cures  by,  141  ;  urinary  organs,  warts, 
weather  signs,  witchcraft,  142  ;  prayers  to 
counteract  witchcraft,  144. 

Ceremonies  : 

Burial,  7,  20,  67,  136,  154,  159,  207,  219, 
222,  233,  303,  30S,  318,  333;  clothing, 
offered  to  images,  321  ;  eclipses,  26  ;  "of 
the  fox"  (ainu),  42;  harvest,  129;  initia- 
tion of  Angakok,  213;  marriage,  257; 
name  -  giving,  39;  planting,  187,  241; 
Walpi  Flute  observances,  265. 

Chamberlain,  A.   F.,  A   Kootenay  Legend, 
the    Coyote    and    the    Mountain    Spirit, 

195- 

Charms,  spells,  in,  113. 

Chatelain,  H.,  African  Races  : 

African  Ethnology,  theories  of,  2S9 ;  sur- 
vey of  continent,  291 ;  pygmy  races,  292 ; 
origins,  292 ;  characteristics  of  Hamites, 
293 ;  Punas,  294 ;  only  one  black  race  in 
Africa,   297;    opposite   views   respecting 


mentality  of  negroes,  300 ;  political  future 
of  languages,  302. 

Chatelain,  H.,  African  Fetishism,  303. 

Cinderella,  origin  of,  70. 

Circuit,  sinistral,  272. 

Cole,  P.  A.,  New  England  Funerals  : 

Order  of  funerals,  217;  dressing  for 
grave,  217  ;  flowers  unknown,  21S;  neces- 
sity of  looking  on,  or  touching  corpse. 
2iS;  refreshments,  218;  mourning,  218; 
telling  the  bees,  219;  superstitions  re- 
garding death,  219;  private  burying- 
grounds,  219;  tea-drinkings,  220;  tolling 
of  bell,  220;  hearses,  220;  mourning 
rings,  221  ;  euphemistic  expressions  con- 
cerning death,  211;  the  word  "poor," 
222  ;  mourning-pieces,  222  ;  survival  of 
phrases,  222. 

Culin,  S.,  Retrospect  of  the  Folk-lore  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  51. 

Customs  : 

Courtship,  negro,  147,  314  ;  fishing,  Es- 
kimo, 215;  funeral,  see  Ceremonies; 
gashing  by  way  of  penance,  321  ;  tug-of- 
war,  174  ;  "  shouts  "  of  negroes,  155. 

Days : 

Christmas,     124;    Good  Friday,    227; 

New  Year,  137  ;  St.  John's  Day,  123, 130, 

137- 
Divination,  signs,  omens:  42,  10S,  138,  153, 

252. 
Dorsey,  G.  A.,  Ceremony  of  the  Quichuas  of 

Peru  : 

Ruins  of  Cuzco,  sacrificial  stone-heaps, 

307  ;  cave-burial,  30S  ;  ceremony  at  caves, 

invocation,  drink-offering,  309. 
Dreams,  125,  227. 

Epitaphs,  118,  153. 

Fewkes,  J.  Walter,  The  Walpi  Flute  Ob- 
servance ;  a  study  of  primitive  drama- 
tization : 

Myth  and  ritual,  265  ;  Flute  chief,  265  ; 
Bear  chief,  266 ;  winter  ceremony,  26S ; 
summer  observance,  270 ;  first  day,  272  ; 
second  day,  275  ;  third  day,  fourth  day, 
276 ;  fifth  day,  27S  ;  sixth  day,  279 ;  sev- 
enth day,  281  ;  eighth  day,  ninth  day, 
284;  migration  legend,  2S7;  explanation  of 
plates,  2S8  ;  plates,  of  figurines,  tiles  from 
altar,  rattle,  prayer-stick. 

Folk-Lore  Scrap-Book  : 

Beliefs  of  Southern  negroes  concern- 
ing hags,  66;  the  settlement  and  early 
social  condition  of  Kentucky,  R-  T. 
Durrett,      150;    ritual    regarded  as    the 
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dramatization  of  myth,  W.  W.  Newell, 
248;  Navajo  rite-myths,  W.  Matthews, 
249;  intelligence  and  originality  of  primi- 
tive man,  F.  Boas,  250 ;  mortuary  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  South  Carolina 
negroes,  May  A.  Waring,  318;  sacred- 
ness  of  the  North,  J.  O'Neill,  320. 

Folk-Tales  of  Angola,  61,  311. 

Future  Life,  17,  21. 

Games,  260,  262,  2S6. 

Grinnell,  G.  B.,  A  Pawnee  Star  Myth,  the 
Star-Boy,  197. 

Hale,  Horatio,  The  Fall  of  Hochelaga  : 

St.  Lawrence  Indians  in  1535,  1  ;  Ho- 
chelaga, town  on  site  of  Montreal,  2 ; 
fate  of  inhabitants,  3 ;  Wyandots  of  An- 
derdon  Reserve,  4;  meaning  of  name 
Wyandot,  6  ;  persistence  of  Wyandot  tra- 
dition, 6 ;  legend  of  King  Sastarets,  i. 
7  ;  reminiscence  of  migration  from  the 
East,  8 ;  allusions  in  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
9;  accounts  of  wars  of  Hurons  and  Iro- 
quois, 10  ;  narration  of  Clarke,  1 1  ;  con- 
firmatory evidence,  13;  historical  value  of 
modern  tradition,  13. 

Hamilton,  J.  C,  Two  Algonquin  Legends: 
St.  Peter's    Reserve,  201  ;    the    Loon, 
202  ;  the  Ka-Kake,  202. 

Images  : 

Sweating,  129;  clothed,  325. 
Indian  tribes  : 

Algonkin,  201,  253;  Apache,  81 ;  Choc- 
taw, 158 ;  Cree,  202  ;  Kootenay,  195,  260  ; 
Maya,  243;  Nahua,  243;  Micmac,  163; 
Navajo,  185 ;  Pawnee,  197 ;  Peruvian, 
307  ;  Sioux,  201;  Tusayan,  265. 
Journals,  83,  182,  336. 

Language,  sacred,  of  Eskimo,  47. 

Local  Meetings,  and  other  Notices  : 

Proceedings  of  local  branches  :  Boston, 
77,  161,  322 ;  Cambridge,  7S,  256,  322  ; 
Louisiana,  158;  Montreal,  76,  160;  New 
York,  78.  Folk-Lore  Societies  :  Chicago, 
162  ;  Hampton,  Va.,  79,  163,  258  ;  Italy, 
79.  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
pology, 79 ;  Mary  Hemenway,  in  memo- 
riam,  79 ;  American  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  257  ;  Harvard 
Folk-Lore  Club,  323. 

Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  317. 

Matthews,  Washington,  Songs  of  Sequence 
of  the  Navajos : 
Talents  necessary  for  Navajo  shaman 


185  ;  song  of  the  "  first  dancers,"  185  ; 
songs  consist  largely  of  meaningless  voca- 
bles, 186  ;  songs  of  the  "  house-god,"  187  ; 
accompanying  myth,  187  ;  songs  repre- 
senting planting,  the  growth  of  corn,  etc., 
falling  rain,  187-192  ;  songs  of  harvest- 
ing and  carrying  home,  193. 

Medicine,  popular,  119,  154,  225. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Ruby  A.,   Superstitions  from 
Georgia : 

Silver  bullets  fatal  to  ghosts,  309  ;  babes 
not  to  be  measured,  309;  thanking  for 
combing  hair,  309;  cutting  baby's  finger, 
309  ;  cutting  deer-claws,  309  ;  moon  su- 
perstitions, 309  ;  dream  of  snakes,  of  eggs, 
309  ;  charm  against  owl's  cry,  309  ;  plant- 
ing superstition,  etc.,  310  ;  various  super- 
stitions, 310 ;  how  superstitions  have  been 
brought  over  from  Africa,  310. 

Music : 

Noted,  16S,  22S;  primitive,  theory  of,  165. 

Mythology  : 

Ainu,  15  ;  Alaskan  Eskimo,  205  ;  Maya, 
241 ;  Navajo,  1S7  ;  Tusayan,  2S7. 

Nature,  phenomena  of : 

Air,  23,  24;  cloud,  274;  comets,  120; 
directions,  six  principal,  273  ;  earth,  27  ; 
heaven,  22  ;  fire,  127  ;  lightning,  130,271, 
286;  moon,  136,  141,  206,  305  ;  north,  320; 
rain,  24,  241,  266;  rainbow,  190;  stars, 
129, 197  ;  sun,  21,  25,  34,  205  ;  underworld, 
21,  268;  water,  137. 

Newell,  W.  W.,  American  Versions  of  the 
Ballad  of  the  Elfin  Knight,  232-235. 

Notes  and  Queries  : 

Burial  custom  formerly  observed  in  the 
naval  service,  G.  P.  Bradley,  67  ;  on  the 
origin  of  some  popular  oaths,  J.  M.  Le- 
moine,  69 ;  the  origin  of  Cinderella,  W. 
W.  Newell,  70 ;  proposed  edition  of  the 
works  of  Reinhold  Kohler,  F.  S.  Krauss, 
72  ;  Jewish  folk-life  in  America,  F.  S. 
Krauss,  72;  folk-tales  of  Angola,  152; 
folk-belief  in  the  Virginia  lowlands,  153  ; 
"spirituals"  and  shouts  of  Southern  ne- 
groes, A.  M.  H.  Christensen,  154;  de- 
mon worship  in  southern  India,  Bulmer, 
156;  folk-lore  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  S. 
B.  Farmer,  253 ;  tale  of  the  skunks  (In- 
dian, from  Gaspe,  P.  Q.),  253 ;  ballad  of 
Sweet  William  and  Gentle  Jenny,  253 ; 
stone  flakes  used  for  gashing  by  way  of 
penance,  321  ;  clothed  images,  G.  M.  God- 
den,  321  ;  Maya  glyph  for  word  Pax,  M. 
N.  Saville,  322. 

Notes  on  Publications  Received,  179,  331. 

Number  six,  27. 
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Oath,  A  Remarkable,  60. 
Oaths,  60,  69. 
Objects,  inanimate  : 

Horn,  114;  Milk,  115  ;  Stone,  49. 

Paraphernalia  of  worship  : 

Altar,  266,  275;  amulets,  2S6;  aspergil, 
272  ;  badges  of  priests,  266 ;  "  bull-roarer," 
275  ;  clay-balls,  2S4 ;  cloud-slabs,  266;  cyl- 
inders, 2S3 ;  feather  offerings,  266  ;  fetish 
bags,  272;  figurines,  266;  meal,  269; 
paintings,  2S2  ;  pollen,  26S,  271;  prayer- 
sticks,  26S,  2S9;  rattles,  269,  2S6;  sand, 
269  ;  tray,  272  ;  water-rattle,  282. 

Plants  in  folk-lore  and  myth: 

Alder,  2S  ;  aloe,  135;  bean,  189;  corn, 
176,  187,  241,  272;  elm,  29;  hemp,  120, 
134;  maiden-hair,  115;  maize,  176;  mis- 
tletoe, 76;  oak,  76;  pumpkin,  323;  sun- 
flower, 286  ;  tobacco,  24,  272, 274 ;  willow, 
26. 

Porter,  J.  Hampden,  Notes  on  the  Moun- 
tain Whites  of  the  Alleghanies  : 

Number  of  these  people,  four  millions, 
105  ;  sources  of  the  population,  105 ; 
physical  and  mental  conditions,  106;  dread 
of  witchcraft,  107  ;  signs  and  omens,  108  ; 
spectral  appearances,  109  ;  popular  medi- 
cine, in;  charms,  112 ;  degeneracy  of 
witchcraft,  114;  counteraction  of  spells, 
114  ;  cat  as  witch,  115  ;  toads,  116;  meas- 
uring infants,  116;  burning  bewitched  an- 
imals, 116. 

Priests,  of  Navajos,  185. 

Publications  Received,  177. 

Races  and  Localities  : 

African,  76,  289,  303,  306 ;  Ainu,  15; 
Alleghanies,  105  ;  Angola,  61,  311;  Cey- 
lon, 157;  Chinese,  44;  Eskimo,  45,  205, 
209  ;  Georgia,  305  ;  Honduras,  237  ;  India, 
156;  Ireland,  224;  Kentucky,  1 50  ;  Lou- 
i,  isiana,  158;  Mexico,  119;  New  England, 
217;  North  Carolina,  305;  Peru,  307; 
Virginia,  153. 

Religion,  African,  303,  316. 

Riddles,  230. 

Saville,  M.  H.,  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Graven  Glyphs  of  Copan  and  Quirigua: 


Stelae  of  Copan,  237  ;  glyph  introdu- 
cing inscriptions,  238;  month  Pax,  239; 
importance  of  rains,  241 ;  planting  cere- 
monies, 241  ;  May  feasts  among  Mayas 
and  Nahuas,  242  ;  god  of  the  east  wind, 
the  rain-god,  243. 

Smith,  H.  I.,  Notes  on  Eskimo  Tradi- 
tions : 

Olungwa,  209 ;  tales  concerning  girls 
who  married  bones  of  whale  and  eagle, 
210;  initiation  of  Angakok,  213. 

Songs,  1S5,  310. 

Spirits  and  Ghosts,  19,  21,  24,  109,  195. 

Superstitions : 

Backbone,  17  ;  cast  skin  of  hags,  67  ; 
children,  first  carried  out,  305  ;  cross,  1 19, 
124,  127;  cross-eyed  men,  125;  birth- 
marks, 227  ;  disease,  transference  of,  141  ; 
double  fruits,  35 ;  dress  turned,  227  ;  eu- 
phemisms, 221  ;  evil  eye,  226,  227;  hair, 
137,  227,  305;  horse-shoe,  129;  iron, 
227;  nails,  cuttings  of,  136,  305;  knots, 
226;  lode-stone,  131;  measuring,  116, 
135,  226,  305  ;  mirror,  305  ;  names  of 
dead,  37  ;  photographs,  43 ;  putting  on 
hand,  315;  saliva,  139,  282;  salt,  310; 
shoe  thrown,  257;  stirring  jellies,  306; 
telling  bees,  219;  touching  dead,  306. 

Tales  and  Legends,  27,  45,  61,  195,  197,  201, 
225,  253,  287. 

Thompson,  E.  P.,  Folk-Lore  from  Ireland  : 
Animal  life:  alploker  (?),  cat,  cock, 
cricket,  fox,  224 ;  hare,  magpie,  robin, 
spider,  weazel,  225 ;  popular  medicine, 
forefinger,  healing  man,  225 ;  healing 
power,  herbs,  loosening  knots,  measuring 
cure,  scurvy,  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  226  ; 
toothache,  warts,  227 ;  various  supersti- 
tions, birthmarks,  dreams,  a  turned  dress, 
evil  eye,  cutting  the  hair,  iron,  227. 

Waste-Basket  of  Words : 

Manevellings,  Recent,  150. 
Witchcraft  and  Magic : 

Black  and  white,  107,  113;  bundles  of 
twigs,  154;  burning  bewitched  objects, 
116;  cats,  36;  counter-charms,  114,  116, 
142,  143,  iS4,323;  lycanthropy,  113;  sil- 
ver-bullets, 309. 
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